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ARTICLE  I. 

fflSTORY  AND  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  REFORMED  PROTES¬ 
TANT  DUTCH  CHURCH. 

BY  ELBEKT  S.  PORTER,  D.D.,  EDITOR  OP  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIGENCER, 
NEW  YORK. 

[Note.  —  This  is  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Scries  of  Articles  representing  the 
peculiar  views  of  different  theological  sects  or  schools.] 

Tue  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Calvinists  of  Holland 
were  friends.  In  the  evil  days  when  both  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  contending  for  existence  against  the  rage  of 
kings  and  priests,  they  stood  up  together,  counting  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves.  They  were  heroes  and  martyrs. 
Wliilc  the  Puritans  protested  against  the  combined  insolence 
and  bigotry  of  a  narrow-minded  despot,  Charles  I.,  the  Dutch 
Calvinists  defied  the  cruel  craftiness  and  vindictive  power  of 
the  Spaniard.  Those  giants  in  the  Christian  church  became 
its  benefactors  for  all  subsequent  times.  Their  faith,  their 
principles,  and  their  aims  live  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  their 
descendants,  and  compose  a  sacred  pledge  that  the  heritage 
bequeathed  them  by  illustrious  ancestors  will  never  be  squan¬ 
dered  through  selfish  indolence,  nor  basely  betrayed  through 
lack  of  constancy. 

With  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  world,  England  and 
Holland  were  once  closely  identified.  The  marriage  of 
William  Henry  of  Nassau,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  with 
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Mary,  elder  daughter  of  James  the  Duke  of  York,  in  October 
1677,  was  an  event  which  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  of  an 
unspeakable  historical  importance.  It  united  the  interests, 
the  sympathies,  and  the  strength  of  the  two  then  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  all  the  nations  wherein  the  Protestant  faith  had  taken 
root.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  left  Holland  to  become 
William  III.  of  England,  “  his  flag,”  says  Macauley,  “  was 
immediately  hoisted.  It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quar¬ 
tered  with  those  of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in 
letters  three  feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  House  of 
Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical  device,  ‘  I  will  maintain.’ 
The  ellipse  was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high  import : 

‘  The  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.’  ” 

At  that  time  the  Batavian  Republic  had  attained  its  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  glory.  It  had  humbled  Spain,  resisted  France, 
expelled  from  its  borders  the  janizaries  of  the  Inquisition, 
founded  its  immense  universities,  achieved  victories  by  sea 
and  land,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  patron  of  liter¬ 
ature,  art,  commerce,  and  religious  liberty.  Its  conjunction 
of  political  interest,  through  its  great  Stadtholder,  with  Eng¬ 
land  was  advantageous  to  both  countries,  and  in  the  very 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism. 
“  For  the  authority  of  law,”  says  the  historian  already  quoted, 
“  for  the  security  of  property,  for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for 
the  happiness  of  our  homes,  our  gratitude  is  due,  under  Him 
who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  the  Convention,  and  to  William  of  Orange.” 

The  Calvinistic  Christians  who  were  thus  associated  in 
the  Old  World  in  illustrious  labors  for  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  rights  of  men  were  not  divided  in  the  New.  Boston  and 
New  York,  as  they  were  nearly  coeval  in  their  foundation, 
have  been  distinguished  from  their  infancy  for  their  unfalter¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  great  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  right  ordering  and  wholesome  growth  of  the  state  and  of 
the  church.  That  heroic  faith  which  led  to  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  York  by  men  educated  in  the 
bchool  of  freedom,  has  never  since  been  wanting  in  tlie  hour 
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of  peril.  In  seasons  of  public  danger  it  has  flamed  out  with 
all  its  ancient  brightness,  and  lighted  the  path  on  which  the 
American  Union  has  marched  forward  towards  the  goal  of 
its  destiny. 

Puritanism,  both  in  Old  and  in  New  England,  has  vindi¬ 
cated  its  title  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  by  its  intelligent 
and  conscientious  opposition  to  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Pre¬ 
scription.  Hardly  less  can  be  said  of  the  Calvinists  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  Reformed  of  the  island 
and  of  the  Continent  differed,  indeed,  in  many  things ;  but 
together  they  gave  proof  that  they  were  one  in  the  faith 
delivered  of  old  time  to  the  saints.  Why  should  not  their 
children  be  also  one  in  the  same  bond  ?  Here,  in  the  New 
World,  circumstances  quite  well  known  for  a  long  time  fos¬ 
tered  local  jealousies ;  and  perhaps  badly-conducted  contro¬ 
versies,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  have  excited  mutual 
distrust  among  those  who  have  common  memories  to  preserve 
and  common  interests  to  defend.  If,  however,  at  any  time 
New  England  has  been  too  self-assertive,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Dutch  pride  of  New  York  has  never  been  deficient  in 
susceptibility.  But  while  the  criminations  of  criticism  are 
seldom  controlled  by  the  moderation  of  the  few,  it  is  a  solace 
to  know  that  Christian  love  can  embrace  opposites,  and  so 
make  one  of  many.  The  heart  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  an 
august  unity,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of  God  is 
cemented  by  a  “  blood  thicker  than  water.”  The  more, 
therefore,  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  come  to  recognize, 
study,  and  understand  one  another,  will  they  be  likely  to 
strive  together  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel. 

In  this  faith  tlie  following  account  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formed  Dutch  church  has  been  prepared. 

Its  title  is  derived  from  the  facts  connected  with  its  origin. 
In  1529  several  princes,  together  with  the  representatives  of 
fourteen  Imperial  cities  present  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  entered 
a  solemn  protest  against  enactments  “  contrary  to  God  and 
his  word,  to  their  soul’s  salvation,  and  their  good  conscience.” 
This  was  done  April  19th,  and  a  little  less  than  twelve  years 
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after  Luther  had  opened  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  this  act  the  Western  church  was 
divided  into  Romish  and  Protestant.  From  the  date  of  its 
occurrence  the  nations  felt  within  them  the  breath  of  a  new 
life,  which  has  ever  since  strengthened  them  in  zeal  and 
work  for  the  emancipation  of  all  men  from  the  chains  of 
superstition  and  the  yoke  of  political  servitude.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Holland,  together  with  the  inferior  and 
some  of  the  higher  clergy,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  received  for  themselves  that  appellation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Protestants  were 
divided  into  Lutheran  and  Reformed ;  the  first  following 
Luther,  the  latter  Farel,  Calvin,  and  others.  For  awhile 
Lutheranism  made  comparatively  little  progress;  but  tlie 
Reformed  faith  extended  itself  rapidly  over  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Palatinate,  Bohemia,  Holland,  Scotland,  and 
more  slowly  into  England.  “  The  Protestant  Reformed 
church  ”  is  therefore  a  purely  historical  title.  As  against 
the  Papal  hierarchy  and  all  its  corruptions  the  church 
is  Protestant,  and  as  against  High  or  Low  Lutheranism  it 
holds  the  old  Pauline,  Augustinian,  and  Calviiiistic  faith  in 
tlie  sovereignty  of  grace  and  the  natural  helplessness  of  man 
as  a  sinner.  The  Calvinists  universally  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sacraments  and  of  free-will  as  set  forth  in  the 
original  Augsburgh  Confession  of  1530.  Holland  received 
the  polity  and  the  theology  of  Calvin,  in  distinction  from  the 
teachings  of  Luther,  Bucer,  and  Zwingli,  on  points  which 
separated  them  from  the  great  Genevan  reformers.  But 
while  the  church  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  main  approved 
the  methods  and  conclusions  of  Calvin’s  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures,  nevertheless  for  itself  it  adopted  a  confession  of 
faith  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  differ¬ 
ences  and  of  harmonizing  partially  discordant  elements  of  a 
party  character.  Of  this  more  will  be  stated  hereafter  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  church  is  the  oldest  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  order  in  this  country.  It  dates  from  the  settlement 
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of  Manhattan  Island.  So  early  as  1 G13  small  trading  posts 
had  been  set  up  at  Manhattan  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany). 
The  agricultural  occupation  of  what  was  called  New  Nether- 
land  commenced  in  1G23.  The  pioneers  were  not  men  of 
mere  adventure.  While  they  were  intent  first  upon  com¬ 
mercial  and  next  upon  agricultural  advantages,  still  they 
brought  with  them  their  religious  convictions  and  habits. 
The  Wefet  India  Company,  formed  in  1G21,  agreed,  under  its 
charter,  to  send  with  the  emigrants  under  its  care  pious 
schoolmasters,  and  comforters  of  the  sick,  who  were  often 
assistants  of  pastors. 

The  first  minister  of  the  gospel  who*  arrived  in  New 
Amsterdam  was  Everardus  Bogardus.  With  him  was  Adam 
Roclandsen,  a  school  teacher.  They  organized  immediately 
after  tlieir  arrival  a  school,  which  has  been  maintained  until 
this  day.  It  is  sustained  by  the  collegiate  church.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  persons  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  church 
are  there  educated  without  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  ably 
conducted,  and  in  educational  capacity  ranks  with  the  best 
schools  in  the  city.  The  pupils,  besides  being  trained  in  the 
ordinary  curriculum,  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Many  of  its  graduates  have  become  preachers  of 
the  word,  and  others  have  filled  eminent  positions  in  civil  and 
social  relations. 

Religious  services  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  were  at 
first  held  in  buildings  temporarily  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  arrival  of  Bogardus  a  plain  church  edifice  was 
put  up  on  the  East  River,  at  what  is  now  very  properly 
called  Old  Slip.  In  that  edifice  the  Dutch  emigrants  wor¬ 
shipped  until  1G42,  when,  at  the  instance  of  DeVries,  the 
great  navigator,  a  substantial  building  was  provided  within 
the  fort  in  the  battery.  In  his  journal  DeVries  says  that, 
dining  one  day  with  Govenor  Kieft,  he  observed  to  him  “  that 
it  Tvas  a  shame  that  the  English  when  they  visited  Manhattan 
saw  only  a  mean  barn  in  which  we  worshipped.  The  first 
thing  they  built  in  New  England  after  their  houses  was  a 
fine  church.  We  should  do  the  same.”  This  becoming 
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clmrcli  was  dedicated  in  1G42.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
Garden-street  (now  Exchange-place)  church  in  1690. 

These  few  dates  are  enough  to  define  the  points  of  its 
beginning.  The  church  thus  planted  on  Manhattan  Island 
had  contemporaries  of  its  order  and  faith  on  Long  Island,  in 
New  Jersey,  along  the  Hudson  river,  and  at  Albany. 

The  numerical  growth  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  was 
until  lately  slower  than  that  of  others.  The  causes  which 
retarded  its  growth  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  a 
few  historical  particulars. 

Forty  years  after  its  settlement  in  1664  New  Netherland 
was  ceded  to  the*  British  government.  Just  prior  to  this 
date  immigration  from  Holland  had  largely  increased ;  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  it  almost  ceased,  while  many  families 
returned  to  the  fatherland.  The  Rev.  Thomas  DeWitt, 
D.D.,  who  is  accounted  to  be  a  most  trustworthy  authority, 
says  :  “  The  population  of  New  Amsterdam  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  w'as  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
colony  in  its  whole  extent,  ten  thousand.  The  natural  in¬ 
crease  in  the  families  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  joined  to 
some  occasional  accessions  from  Holland  and  the  parts  of 
Germany  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  of  Hugenots,  led  to  the 
spreading  of  Dutch  settlements  and  the  increase  of  churches 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.”  ^ 

For  the  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  Dutch 
colony  had  become  subject  to  the  government  of  great  Brit¬ 
ain,  preaching  in  the  Dutch  language  was  maintained  in  all 
the  pulpits  of  the  Reformed  church.  Next  to  its  attachment 
to  country,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  another  affection  of  the 
mind  more  enduring  than  the  love  of  one’s  mother  tongue. 
Everything  sanctifies  and  helps  to  perpetuate  that  love. 
Everything  of  country,  —  its  laws,  customs,  and  religion  ;  its 
blood,  sufferings,  and  achievements,  all  flow  into  its  language. 
The  songs  of  the  nursery,  the  epics  of  bards,  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  orators,  render  sweet  to  the  thought  and  dear  to 
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the  heart  the  words  of  one’s  native  tongue.  The  forefathers 
of  the  Dutch  Church  in  this  land  have  been  blamed  for  theii* 
obstinate  adherence  to  a  language  which  was  strange  and 
uncouth  in  the  ears  of  the  community,  and  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  even  understood  but  imperfectly.  But  nature  is  slow  to 
abdicate  her  throne. 

Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret.  —  Hor. 

If,  soon  after  New  York  had  become  an  English  colony, 
the  English  language  had  been  even  partially  introduced  into 
its  pulpits,  tlic  position  of  the  Dutch  church  in  this  country 
would  have  been  much  better  than  it  was  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  As  the  Dutch  and  English  intermarried, 
and  the  young  from  necessity  learned  to  speak  English, 
the  drift  of  social  affairs  gradually  carried  large  numbers  of 
Presbyterian  Calvinists  into  the  Episcopal  church.  At  that 
day  the  good  feelings  which  were  cultivated  between  the 
Dutch  and  Episcopal  churches  rendered  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  by  no  means  difficult.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  in  fact  the  Hollanders,  while  they  maintained 
tlieir  own  chureh  as  a  kind  of  national  monument,  neverthe¬ 
less  aided  liberally  and  effectively  in  establishing  Episeopacy. 
The  wealth  of  old  Trinity  came  from  a  Dutch  lady,  and  St. 
Marks,  which  has  long  felt  that  it  possessed  “  all  the  blood 
of  all  the  Howards,”  was  founded  by  the  Stuyvesants  and 
other  Dutch  families  of  soeial  eminence. 

Like  causes  produced  like  effects  elsewhere.  Consequently 
the  early  planting  and  training  of  the  Duteh  and  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  province  of  New  York  furnish  a  double 
and  connected  history.  It  does  not  transeend  the  limits 
of  prudence  to  affirm  that  for  a  century,  at  least,  the  Epis¬ 
copal  chureh  in  and  around  New  York  received  as  mueh 
succor  and  sympathy  from  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  as  it  did 
from  the  English  population. 

During  all  this  period  the  Episcopal  was  popularly  styled 
the  English,  and  the  Reformed  the  Dutch  church,  because  of 
the  respective  languages  used  therein.  Hence,  too,  the  sub- 
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sequent  interpolation  of  the  word  “  Dutch  ”  into  the  present 
style  and  title  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  church.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  there  now  by  no  proper  historical  nor  psyco- 
logical  authority,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a  drag  upon 
the  progress  of  the  church  almost  as  heavy  as  was  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  language  by  it  during  the  century  succeed¬ 
ing  the  cession  of  the  colony. 

Another  reason  for  the  slow  advancement  of  this  church  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  denomination  here  was  so  long 
subject  to  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It  could  not 
ordain  ministers  of  the  word.  Consequently  all  applications 
for  needed  pastors  were  made  to  the  classis  or  })resbytcry  of 
Amsterdam.  Interminable  delays  often  occurred,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  individual  congregations.  The  evils  of  depend¬ 
ence  were  severely  felt,  and  some  curious  attempts  were 
made  to  avoid  them.  Thus,  one  candidate  for  the  ministry 
was  sent  to  New  Haven,  and  received  ordination  there  from 
a  Congregational  council.  Another  was  regularly  ordained 
by  three  clergymen  of  the  Dutch  church,  under  cover  of  au¬ 
thority  from  Governor  Andros,  who,  though  an  Episcopalian, 
was  a  generous  friend  and  patron  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists. 

The  question  of  ordination  raised  up  two  parties,  the 
Coetm  and  the  Conferentie,  who  became  fearfully  embittered 
against  each  other.  The  providence  of  God,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  wrath  of  men.  In  the 
end,  what  is  right,  good,  and  expedient  overmasters  honest 
and  dishonest  error  alike. 

The  two  parties  above-named  are  thus  described  by  Prof. 
Demarest,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  “  The  Coetus  was  a  body  formed  in  1747,  which 
possessed  no  ecclesiastical,  but  only  advisory,  powers.  From 
this  sprang  the  party  who  proposed  that  this  assembly  should 
be  changed  into  a  regular  classis  ;  that  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  (for  the  ministry),  should  be  established,  and  that 
the  church  boldly  undertake  to  supply  herself  with  a  ministry. 
Tliis  was  opposed  by  the  Conferentie,  who  zealously  advocated 
a  continuation  of  the  state  of  dependence  on  Holland.” 
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The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  Reformed  church  was  overcome  in  17G4,  when 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Laidlic,  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  church  in  Flushing,  Holland,  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  was  installed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  collegiate 
church  in  that  city.  And  in  1771,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Rev.  John  II.  Livingston,  a  native  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  who  had  been  educated  at  Utrecht,  the  dissensions  of 
the  two  parties  above  named  were  healed.  These  two  events 
occurring  so  nearly  together,  prepared  this  church  to  edify 
itself  and  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  evangelization. 

But  its  plans,  expectations,  and  purposes  were  then  all 
arrested  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  Independence. 
When  peace  at  length  had  been  declared,  it  found  some  of 
its  houses  of  worship  partly  demolished,  and  its  principal 
congregations  impoverished  by  the  drain  made  upon  them 
during  the  struggle.  For  then,  as  in  our  late  civil  conflict, 
the  Dutch  churcli,  its  ministry  and  people,  were  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  all  for  liberty. 

Not  until  the  year  1784  were  effective  measures  adopted 
to  combine  the  energies  and  unify  the  purpose  of  this  church. 
In  the  convention  of  ministers  and  elders  held  during  that 
year  steps  were  taken  to  aid  Queen’s  College  (which  had 
been  chartered  in  1770  by  George  III.,  and  named  in  honor 
of  his  queen)  ;  and  also  to  establish  a  theological  professor¬ 
ship  in  connection  thcrewitli. 

As  we  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformed  church,  from  which  its  future  progress  was  steady 
and  solid,  it  may  be  well  to  place  in  connection  here  some 
statistics  which  will  show  at  a  glance  its  successive  stages  of 
advancement. 


Statistics. 

In  1664,  when  the  Dutch  was  superseded  by  English 
authority,  there  were  in  all  the  province  of  New  Netherland 
but  five  organized  churches  and  six  regular  preachers.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  1784,  a  com- 
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mittcc  of  the  convention  then  in  session,  used  the  followino- 
language  :  “  It  appears  that  there  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  reverend  body  almost  a  hundred  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  congregations,  of  which  fifty-three  arc  provided  with 
the  ministration  of  the  holy  gospel ;  that  many  of  the  vacant 
congregations  arc  large  and  able,  and  that  in  them  all  there 
is  an  ardent  desire  for  the  word  of  God  ;  that  several  of  the 
ministers  still  occupied  will,  through  old  age  and  other 
causes,  apparently  not  long  be  able  to  engage  in  the  w'ork  of 
the  Lord  ;  that  the  number  of  additions,  by  reason  of  the 
recent  lamentable  w’ar,  arc  very  small ;  and  that,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  lack  of  ministers  is  rather  increasing  than  otherwise, 
there  being  not  more  than  two  licentiates  to  supply  the  exist¬ 
ing  deficiencies  ;  that  for  the  following  two  years  there  are  no 
candidates  to  be  expected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  suffer¬ 
ing  congregations  daily  find  their  danger  and  afiliction  in¬ 
creased,  partly  by  the  lack  of  licentiates,  and  partly  by  the 
floods  of  error,  infidelity,  and  all  kinds  of  irrcligion  which 
are  everywhere  bursting  upon  our  land.” 

Such  were  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  church  at  that 
period.  Faith,  courage,  and  constancy,  however,  w’ere  not 
wanting  to  those  who  were  charged  with  its  care.  Obstacles 
had  been  overcome,  difficulties  removed,  and  a  good  heart 
for  work  remained.  What  has  since  been  accomplished  in 
extending  its  bounds,  strengthening  its  institutions,  and 
enlarging  its  influence  can  be  briefly  told.  The  census  of 
the  denomination,  as  reported  in  June  1865,  is  as  follows: 
churches,  427  ;  ministers,  436 ;  candidates,  6  ;  about  60 
young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  ;  number  of  com¬ 
municants,  54,286  ;  catechumens,  19,864  ;  number  in  Bible- 
classes,  15,700 ;  in  Sabbath-schools,  40,256;  amount  raised 
for  benevolent  purposes,  chiefly  for  the  several  boards  of 
the  church,  ^225,410.44 ;  amount  raised  for  congregational 
uses,  ^545,540.99  ;  infants  baptized  during  the  year,  3,064 ; 
adults,  540.  These  churches  arc  associated  in  thirty-two 
classes  or  presbyteries,  composing  three  particular  and  one 
General  Synod. 
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The  chief  growth  of  the  church  has  been  mainly  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Lat¬ 
terly  it  has  extended  itself  into  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa.  In  the  West  it  has  received  special  and  valuable 
reinforcements  of  pious  Hollanders  who,  oppressed  by  the 
dominaiicy  of  error  in  the  state  church  of  their  native  land, 
came  hither  at  the  bidding  of  conscience  to  find  a  home 
where  they  might  maintain  inviolate  the  faith  they  cherish. 
The  leader  of  this  pilgrim  band  was  the  Rev.  Albertus  C. 
Van  Raalte,  D.D.,  a  man  of  apostolic  zeal  and  of  the  ripest 
scholastic  and  theological  attainments.  He  and  his  associates 
planted  a  colony  at  Holland,  Ottaway  county,  Michigan, 
where  they  have  prospered  greatly  in  their  secular  and  reli¬ 
gious  undertakings.  Minor  colonies  have  been  also  estab¬ 
lished  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  All  of  them  are  constantly 
receiving  accessions  from  the  Netherlands. 

Government. 

If  there  is  any  tangible  middle  ground  between  high- 
church  Presbyterianism  and  old-fashioned  Congregationalism, 
the  government  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  is  perhaps  in 
possession  of  it.  We  make  this  affirmation  with  a  desire 
that  it  shall  be  carefully  scrutinized.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  its  government  in  every  part  is  fixed  by  a 
constitution  to  which  every  member,  minister,  church,  and 
ecclesiastical  body  is  subject.  It  defines  ecclesiastical  rights, 
modes  of  procedure,  articles  of  faith,  and  an  order  of  worship. 
All  communicants  are  required  to  pledge  their  fealty,  and 
all  pastors  are  obliged  to  subscribe  to  this  constitution. 
Cases  of  discipline,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  spring, 
must  be  investigated  according  to  its  provisions.  In  this  way 
the  constitution  guards  the  rights  and  protects  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  all  its  subjects.  No  judicatory,  not  even  the 
highest,  is  at  liberty  to  disregard  it.  None  of  its  features  can 
he  changed,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  classes. 
Hence  arbitrary  and  capricious  legislation  is  impossible,  and 
all  judicial  matters  are  controlled  by  the  rigid  authority  of 
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law,  rather  than  by  the  extemporaneous  rules  suggested  by 
circumstance. 

The  constitution  of  this  church  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  all  authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  is  committed  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  Catholic,  first  to  the  people,  or  to 
that  body  of  believers  comprising  a  single  church.  It  postu¬ 
lates  the  right  divine  and  indefeasible  of  any  given  number 
of  communicants  to  organize  a  church,  choose  their  officers, 
and  elect  their  pastor.  The  democratic  clement  of  power  is 
thus  not  only  recognized,  but  full  scope  is  given  for  its  normal 
development.  There  arc  three  ways  permissible  for  the 
choice  of  officers.  First,  a  free  ballot;  second,  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  sets  of  candidates;  and  third,  an  open  nomination 
made  by  existing  officers,  to  be  ratified  by  tlic  church  after 
three  publications.  Any  one  of  these  three  modes  may  be 
adopted.  Once  adopted  it  can  be  changed  for  another  by 
consent  of  classis.  The  officers  thus  chosen  arc  ciders  and 
deacons,  who  together  compose  the  consistory.  They  serve 
for  a  period  of  two  years  only  ;  after  which  they  must  be  re¬ 
elected,  or  can  be  superseded  by  others.  The  elders  arc 
spiritual  officers  and  arc  ordained  to  be  assistants  to  the 
pastor  in  the  spiritual  care  and  government  of  the  church. 
They  arc  bound  to  see  that  the  pastor  preaches  no  strange 
doctrine,  and  that  he  deports  himself  becomingly.  In  case 
of  his  transgression  they  arc  required  to  report  him  to  the 
classis.  For  a  minister  cannot  be  arraigned  or  tried  save 
only  by  his  peers.  The  deacons  arc  officers,  having  charge 
of  the  poor.  They  arc  also  particularly  entrusted  with  the 
domestic  finances  of  the  church.  Together  the  elders  and 
deacons  form  with  their  constituents  a  body  corporate,  in 
whom  arc  vested  all  the  legal  rights  conferred  by  the  state. 
Consequently  our  churches  have  no  boards  of  trustees. 
Through  their  designated  officers  they  control  their  sccular- 
ities,  as  well  as  their  spiritualities.  Respecting  their  secular 
matters  they  arc  independent,  not  being  required  to  give  any 
account  of  them  to  any  ecclesiastical  body  whatever. 

A  classis  or  presbytery  consists  of  at  least  three  churches. 
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commonly  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  is  partly  a  conventional 
1111(1  partly  a  delegated  body.  Each  church  sends  its  pastor 
and  one  elder,  chosen  by  its  consistory  to  the  classical  meet¬ 
ing,  which  is  held  twice  every  year.  The  classis  has  power 
to  license,  ordain,  settle,  and,  if  necessary,  remove  pastors. 
But  no  single  classis  can  hcensc  or  ordain  to  the  ministry, 
unless  there  be  present  a  deputy  of  the  General  Synod,  who 
will  report  any  irregularity,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  that  body.  Thus  a  fraternal  concert  of  action  is 
secured,  and  a  classis  has  never  yet  been  known  from  mere 
will-worship  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  General  Synod.  Hence,  perhaps,  proceeds  that 
general  harmony  of  faith  and  practice  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  history  of  this  denomination.  Its  checks  and  safe¬ 
guards  arc  nicely  applied  at  the  very  points  where  diverg¬ 
ences  of  doctrine  or  usage  arc  likely  to  start.  Trials  for  heresy 
have  been  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  mention,  and 
consequently  the  peace  of  the  church  has  not  been  disturbed 
thereby. 

The  classes  arc  arranged  under  three  particular  synods, 
those  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  Chicago.  They  are  dele¬ 
gated  bodies,  and  are  intended  to  transact  certain  kinds  of 
business,  judicial  and  legislative.  Experience  has  not  found 
these  bodies  to  possess  much  practical  utility  as  they  arc  now 
constituted.  They  liave  not  enough  responsibility  to  make 
them  important.  Many  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  made 
conventional,  so  that  all  the  pastors  in  their  bounds,  with  the 
delegated  eldership,  might  come  together  annually  for  frater¬ 
nal  conference  and  edification.  The  drift  of  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  this  change.' 

The  General  Synod  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  of 
three  ministers  and  three  elders  from  each  classis,  and  when 
full  should  have  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  members.  The 
actual  attendance  rarely  exceeds  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
To  this  body  all  the  churches,  boards,  and  institutions  under 
its  care  report.  It  has  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  au¬ 
thority,  exercised,  however,  within  the  meets  and  bounds  of 
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its  constitution.  The  meetings  of  this  body  of  late  years 
have  been  exceedingly  harmonious.  The  policy  of  the 
church  being  fixed,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  general  synod 
is  intently  studious  to  execute  it.  The  Synod  has  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Old  School,  New  School,  United  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  German  Reformed  churches,  and  exchanges  dele¬ 
gates  with  them.  It  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  extend 
these  fraternal  and  healing  courtesies  still  further,  because  it 
believes  in  the  “  communion  of  saints.” 

Educational  Institutions. 

Rutgers  (originally  Queen’s)  College,  was  chartered  in 
1770.  After  passing  through  trials  and  adversities, it  was  at 
length,  in  1825,  placed  upon  a  good  substantial  basis.  From 
that  date  until  the  present  it  has  gradually  increased  its  re¬ 
sources  and  extended  its  usefulness.  In  1803  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars  were  added,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  church,  to  its  endowment  foundation.  The  president 
is  Rev.  William  II.  Campbell,  D.D.  Tlie  faculty  has  eight 
professors.  Last  year  the  General  Synod  sold  the  property  of 
the  college  for  a  nominal  sum  to  its  trustees.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  grammar-school  of  about  eighty  pupils ;  a  scien¬ 
tific  school,  whicli  confers  diplomas,  and  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  endowed  by  the  United  States.  The  prospects  of  the 
college  are  encouraging.  Its  standard  of  instruction  is  very 
high. 

Hope  College,  in  Michigan,  has  been  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  that  State.  It  has  ample  grounds,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  but  not  capacious  edifice.  Its  endowment  is  now  in 
progress,  and  the  sum  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  is 
secured.  Its  president  is  the  Rev.  Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  D.D. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  connect  at  an  early  day  a  theological 
department  with  tliis  institution. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  coeval  in  its  beginning  with  the  college,  that  is, 
in  1770  ;  for  the  college  was  intended  to  be  a  training 
school  for  those  having  in  view  the  sacred  ministry,  and  was 
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chartered  expressly  to  that  end.  In  1784  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
H.  Livingston  was  appointed  Professor  in  Theology.  The 
Rev.  Theodorick  Romeyn,  of  Schenectady,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Solo¬ 
mon  Froeligh  were  also  authorized  to  prepare  students  in 
divinity,  with  the  understanding  that  such  students  should 
complete  their  course  under  Dr.  Livingston.  In  1810  the 
seminary  was  put  in  operation  at  New  Brunswick,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  college.  In  1855  Mrs.  Anna  Hertzog,  of 
Philadelphia,  gave  to  the  Synod  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  erection  of  a  theological  hall.  It  is  a  large,  stately 
building,  on  spacious  grounds,  and  affords  ample  accommo¬ 
dations.  There  are  now  four  professors  in  this  seminary : 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Berg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dogmatics  and 
Polemics;  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History  ;  Rev.  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Professor  of. 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,  and  Rev.  David  D. 
Demarcst,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology. 

During  the  past  year  the  Rev.  N.  E.  Smith,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  proposed  to  give  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  one  of  the  professoral  cliairs,  provided  the 
church  would  raise  an  additional  sum  of  forty  thousand  for 
the  endowment  of  another.  These  amounts  were  paid  over, 
in  June  of  1805,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Synod  in 
accepted  securities  ;  so  that  now  the  four  chairs  in  the  sem¬ 
inary  are  duly  supported.  Other  sums  arc  being  raised  for 
the  erection  of  four  houses  for  the  professors  on  the  sem¬ 
inary  grounds,  two  of  which  are  now  in  progress  of  con¬ 
struction. 

Among  those  who  do  not  know  it,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church  has  the  reputation  of  being  slow,  inert,  and  even  im¬ 
mobile.  The  facts  above  stated  may  mollify  this  unw'orthy 
judgment,  and  perhaps  induce  even  admiration  of  the  in¬ 
domitable  zeal  and  perseverance  of  a  comparatively  little 
band,  which,  during  the  past  forty  years,  has  rebuilt  its  old 
churches,  erected  new  ones  by  hundreds,  and  endowed  its 
institutions  with  an  almost  princely  munificence. 
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Benevolent  Institutions. 

Prom  its  infancy  in  this  country  this  church  evinced  a 
missionary  zeal.  It  aimed  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and 
its  people,  in  the  main,  treated  the  sons  of  the  forest  witli 
frank  and  considerate  care.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last 
and  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  —  tlie  pioneer, 
we  believe,  in  the  great  missionary  movement  in  this  coun¬ 
try, —  several  missionaries  were  sent  from  this  denomination 
into  the  w’ilds  of  Canada,  and  some  into  tlie  forests  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  collect  the  scattered  people 
into  houses  of  worship.  Nor  were  these  hard,  primeval 
labors  without  enduring  results.  Churches  w(!re  founded, 
some  of  which  stand  until  this  day,  sources  of  good  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  were  so  long  ago  planted. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  this  church,  in  its  then  comparative  Aveakness,  made  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  to  co-operate  Avith  that  great  and 
blessed  institution,  —  the  glory  of  New  England;  the  sur¬ 
passing  proof  of  her  abiding  fidelity  to  tlie  cross  and  the 
command  of  her  Lord.  At  length,  however,  the  feeling  grcAV 
into  a  conviction  that  duty  rccpiircd  the  Dutch  church  to 
control  her  OAvn  church  Avork.  It  had  no  fault  to  find  Avith 
the  American  Board  ;  but  it  Avas  satisfied  of  the  high  moral 
expediency  of  bringing  responsibility  closely  home,  that  so 
all  the  church  might  arouse  itself  to  do  more  than  it  Avas 
then  doing  for  the  cause  of  foreign  eA^angelization. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1857,  by  a  A’ote  almost  unanimous, 
the  General  Synod  resoh’ed  to  conduct  its  foreign  missions  up 
to  its  own  measure  of  ability.  The  result  of  this  action  has 
prov^ed  more  beneficial  than  its  friends  dared  to  anticipate, 
as  will  presently  appear. 

The  General  Synod  has  fiA’c  separate  boards,  through  Avhich 
it  transacts  its  current  business  and  carries  forward  its 
labors.  The  members  of  these  boards  hold  their  offices 
from,  and  give  an  annual  account  of  their  stewardship  to, 
the  Synod. 
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First  is  the  Board  of  Corporation.  It  holds  all  the  trust 
funds  of  the  church,  for  education,  church  building,  and  for 
purposes  of  relief.  In  June  1865,  it  had  educational  funds 
amounting  to  885,000,^  the  interest  of  which  only  is  used ; 
Widows’  fund,  825,000  ;  Permanent  fund,  898,000  Build¬ 
ing  fund,  812,000  (for  professoral  houses)  ;  Church  build¬ 
ing  fund,  89,000.  It  has  also  a  fund  for  disabled  ministers, 
just  begun,  amounting  to  8438.92. 

Second,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  There  are  three  mis¬ 
sions  under  the  care  of  this  board,  viz.  one  in  India,  one  at 
Amoy,  China,  and  one  mission  with  two  stations  in  Japan, 
employing  twenty-eight  missionaries,  male  and  female,  with 
many  native  helpers.  The  receipts  of  this  Ijoard  last  year 
were  882,038.22. 

Third,  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  received  within  the 
same  period  824,315.83,  which  were  expended  in  aiding 
seventy-five  churches  and  sixty-four  missionaries.  The  in¬ 
come  of  this  board  rises  with  each  successive  year. 

Fourth,  the  Board  of  Education  had  under  its  care  in 
1865  fifty-six  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,, 
and  fourteen  parochial  schools.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  arc  allowed  per  year  to  each  beneficiary. 

Fifth,  the  Board  of  Publication,  on  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  has  a  lease  of  a  building  in  which  are  located  all  the 
secretaries  of  the  several  boards,  the  office  of  the  “  Christian 
Intelligencer,”  and,  on  the  first  floor,  a  book  depository  and 
salesroom.  It  publishes  a  denominational  and  Sabbath- 
school  literature,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  began 
with  no  endowment,  but  has  made  a  capital  that  has  been 
strengthened  by  donations  amounting  to  about  810,000.  It 
‘publishes  a  monthly  quarto  sheet,  entitled  “  The  Sower,” 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  several  boards. 

Genius,  Culture,  and  Worship. 

If  it  be  possible  to  characterize  the  genius  of  the  Dutch 

^  These  amounts  are  given  in  round  numbers. 

2  To  whieh  must  be  added  $80,000  since  paid. 
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church  it  can  be  done  in  two  words  —  tenacity  and  liberality. 
There  is  probably  no  other  communion  in  this  country  more 
tenacious  tlian  it  of  its  historical  traditions,  faith,  customs, 
and  usages.  The  Netherlanders  on  the  North  Sea  are  not 
more  resolute  in  propping  up  their  dykes  tlian  are  the  people 
of  the  Dutch  church  in  preserving  what  is  Dutch  by  provi¬ 
dential  favor  and  appointment.  Assail  their  ancestral  mem¬ 
ories,  their  cherished  faith,  or  their  time-long  usages  of 
worship,  and  they  instantly  take  the  alarm.  If  you  propose 
to  innovate  upon  what  time  has  sanctified,  you  encounter 
resistance,  and  each  stalwart  defender  is  ready  to  quote 
Roderick  Dhu  in  face  of  the  rash  adventurer : 

“  Come  one,  come  all  —  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 

Sometimes  this  tenacity  is  very  amusing.  The  writer  knows 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  church  whose 
pulpit  was  at  the  entrance,  between  the  doors.  He  became 
an  elder,  and  in  jDrocess  of  time  a  new  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  The  congregation  wanted  the  pulpit  at  the  end  of 
the  church  opposite  the  doors.  The  elder  remonstrated :  he 
was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  an  innovation  upon  the 
woodwork  of  the  sanctuary.  He  offered  a  hundred  dollars 
additional  to  his  previous  subseription  ;  but  the  congregation 
had  been  so  long  annoyed  by  a  pulpit  between  the  doors,  that 
they  eould  not  consent  to  please  the  worthy  older ;  and  so 
the  good  man  for  eonscieiice  sake  withdrew,  and  rode  seven 
miles  every  Sabbath,  to  another  chureh  where  the  pulpit  was 
not  between  the  doors !  The 

“  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum  ” 

of  Horace  sometimes  defies  the  roaring  floods  and  angry - 
lightnings  to  very  little  purpose.  Constancy  is  a  great  virtue 
when  it  is  not  stupid  obstinacy. 

Sometimes  this  tenacity  is  hurtful.  It  proved  so  when  the 
Dutch  language  was  retained  in  the  pulpit  at  a  time  when  a 
generation  was  clamoring  for  the  gospel  in  English.  Tliat 
tenacity  then  almost  destroyed  the  church.  It  drove  the 
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flower  of  the  most  useful  and  influential  of  a  rising  com¬ 
munity  and  of  a  growing  city  into  an  alien  denomination, 
against  whose  prelatical  assumptions  all  their  national  glories 
cdled  upon  them  to  utter  a  protest.  By  very  many  it  is 
believed  now  that  the  word  “  Dutch  ”  in  the  style  and  title 
of  the  church  is  a  sad  misnomer  and  a  pernicious  anomaly. 
As  a  name,  it  misleads  and  confuses.  It  needs  explanation 
to  be  comprehended.  It  is  no  part  of  the  historic  title  of 
the  church.  It  repels  not  only  strangers,  but  some  of  its 
own  children.  It  is  a  bitter  coating  to  a  pill  of  sugar.  For 
there  is  no  church  containing  more  popular  and  attractive 
elements  in  its  spirit  and  forms ;  none  more  thoroughly 
American  and  national  in  all  its  principles  and  sympathies. 
Yet,  by  reason  of  this  misleading  title,  not  a  few  believe  it 
foreign  in  nationality  and  speech.  Nevertheless,  the  day  is 
not  yet  dawning  wherein  there  shall  come  relief  from  this 
hard  and  heavy  burden.  It  will,  however,  come,  for  events, 
feelings,  and  convictions  all  proclaim  its  approaching  advent. 

The  tenacity  thus  spoken  of  has,  however,  its  great  and 
sacred  merits.  In  an  age  which  delights  to  meddle  with 
change ;  which  worships  novelties ;  which  has  no  gratitude 
for  the  past  and  no  confidence  in  the  present ;  which  puts 
increasing  premiums  upon  credulity,  and  throws  away  pearls 
with  a  reckless  hand  to  grasp  after  the  “  Dead  Sea’s  withered 
fruit,” — it  is  pleasing  alike  to  the  pious  and  to  the  philosophic 
mind  to  find  a  church  which,  while  it  is  ready  to  prove  all 
things,  is  not  ready  to  give  up  that  which  is  good.  The 
stern  and  tenacious  conservatism  of  the  Dutch  church,  like 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  shines  with  benignant  beams  over 
the  troubled  waters  that  rave  around  its  base. 

With  its  tenacity  is  associated  the  utmost  Christian  lib¬ 
erality  of  spirit.  Not  only  does  it  recognize  all  who  hold  the 
doctrines  of  life,  but  it  refuses  to  allow  non-essentials  to 
hinder  practical  and  genuine  fellowship.  All  its  history 
proves  the  truth  of  this  affirmation,  and  its  present  condition 
illustrates  it. 

In  its  membership  and  ministry  it  is  composite.  Dutch, 
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Scotch,  Hiigenot,  New  Englander,  German,  and  Italian  are 
numbered  among  its  communicants,  its  officers,  and  pastors. 
Only  one  condition  is  imposed ;  and  that  is,  “  receive  the 
faith,  and  you  are  welcome.”  This  hospitality  is  sincere  as 
it  is  frank:  Accordingly  neither  the  pulpit  nor  the  pews 
of  the  Protestant  Reformed  church  have  been  shut  against 
any  seeking  admission  with  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  Master  upon  them.  Many  of  our  congregations  are  com¬ 
prised  in  the  main  of  New  England  people  ;  and  among  those 
whom  the  church  delights  to  honor  are  pastors  educated  at 
Andover  or  Union  or  Auburn  or  Princeton. 

Possessing  this  liberality,  this  church  has  never  hesitated 
to  unite  with  co-operative  societies  in  works  of  benevolence. 
It  has  furnished  presidents  for  all  the  chief  national  societies, 
and  willingly  contributed  to  their  treasuries.  If  this  liberal¬ 
ity  can  be  accounted  a  merit,  it  is  also  a  duty  which  the 
Dutch  Presbyterians  and  the  New  England  Coiigregationalists 
may  yet  preach  and  practise  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Of  the  culture  of  the  church  this  much  may  be  said,  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  boasting :  that  it  is  now  and  ever  has 
been  of  a  grade  requiring  high  scholarship,  classical  and 
theological,  in  its  ministry.  Had  there  been  a  willingness 
to  lower  the  standard  of  preparation  recruits  might  have 
been  rapidly  obtained  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  its  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  so  congregations,  too,  might  have  been  gathered 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  Cut  the  church  wants  no  novices 
in  its  pulpits.  It  requires  long  and  thorough  training  on 
the  part  of  its  rising  ministry,  and  is  now  thinking  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  theological  stu¬ 
dents.  It  prefers  to  build  slowly,  if  so  it  can  build  what 
will  stand. 

So  great  and  multiform  have  been  the  practical  daily 
labors  imposed  upon  them,  that  the  ministry  of  this  church, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  found  time  to  become  writers  of  works  of 
extensive  erudition.  A  standard  treatise  on  pastoral  theology 
has  been  produced  by  the  late  James  Spencer  Cannon.  In 
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the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
DeWitt,  Dr.  Demarest,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Messier  have 
written  much  worthy  of  attention.  Concerning  points  in 
dogmatic  and  polemical  theology  Dr.  Berg,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr. 
John  T.  Demarest,  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  Rev.  II.  E.  Ganse,  Dr. 
E.  P.  Rogers,  Rev.  J.  DeBaun,  Rev.  Joseph  Collier,  Rev. 
John  A.  Todd,  Rev.  Mr.  Quau,  and  some  others,  together 
with  the  late  Professors  Van  Vrauken  and  McClellan,  may 
be  here  referred  to.  Some  excellent  biographies  have  been 
produced  by  Drs.  Gunn,  Chambers,  Williamson,  and  others. 
In  general  literature  we  would  name  Bethune,  Matthews, 
Wortman,  Van  Santvoord,  and  Phelps,  without  undertaking 
to  make  the  list  complete. 

Dr.  Betlmne’s  Lectures  on  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechism  ap- 
proacli  tlie  only  system  of  divinity  which  the  church  has 
received  in  form  from  any  of  her  pastors  or  professors.  In 
ecclesiastical  archaeology  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Van  Giesen,  a  young 
but  rising  man,  has  written  some  articles  of  merit,  indicating 
what  he  may  do  should  he  lay  out  his  strength  upon  this 
interesting  department  of  study. 

Among  her  laymen  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  state 
and  church  the  names  of  Frelinghuysen,  Tayler  Lewis,  J. 
Romeyn  Brodhead,  Ex-Governor  Vroom,  Scuyler  Colfax, 
William  B.  Crosby,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  and 
many  others  are  held  in  high  esteem.  Every  year  brings 
into  prominence  in  her  various  councils  men  of  great  natural 
and  cultivated  force.  We  cannot  speak  of  them  here. 

The  order  of  worship  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed. 
It  requires  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  singing  of  such  psalms  or  hymns  as  have 
been  approved  and  allowed  by  the  Synod,  and  no  others. 
Considering  that  the  songs  of  Zion  are  in  the  highest  degree 
formative  of  principles,  as  well  as  expressive  of  emotion,  this 
church  docs  not  regard  with  favor  nor  with  toleration  the 
use  of  any  compilations  made  on  private  account.  She  pre¬ 
fers  the  psalms  and  hymns  which  have  been  tested  in  the 
heroic  ages  of  the  church  to  any  of  softer  sentimentality  or 
of  more  sensational  pungency. 
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Extemporaneous  prayer  is  universally  used.  But  there  is 
an  order  of  prayer  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  which  may 
be  follow^cd  if  choice  or  circumstance  so  determine.  The 
forms  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  arc  obligatory, 
and  are  read  so  often  as  the  ordinances  are  administered. 
At  the  Lord’s  table  the  communicants  recite  the  so-called 
Apostles’  Creed  aloud,  with  the  officiating  clergyman,  thornrh 
this  is  not  universal. 


Customs. 

There  are  a  few  customs  wliich  are  peculiar  to  this  church. 
The  elders  and  deacons  arc  seated  on  the  right  and  left  hand 
of  the  pulpit.  One  pew  for  each  class  of  officers  is  reserved 
for  them.  Thus  they  arc  near  the  pastor  if  needed  for 
advice ;  can  overlook  the  whole  congregation,  and  observe 
what  is  noteworthy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  con¬ 
sistory  usually  pauses  to  speak  a  kind  or  hopeful  word  to  the 
preacher,  whether  he  be  the  pastor  or  a  stranger.  Thus  the 
affectionate  relations  which  bind  the  Dutch  clergy  and  their 
people  to  one  another  arc  fostered,  and  the  right  hand  of 
fellowshii)  is  offered  and  received  so  often  as  they  meet  in 
the  sanctuary.  It  is  not  a  custom  without  meaning  or  value. 

Every  pastor  is  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  his  call  and 
the  terms  of  his  personal  subscription  to  preach  once  a  month 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  that  so  the  full  order  of  script¬ 
ural  doctrine  may  be  gone  over  once  in  four  years.  This 
wholesome  rule  a  few  years  since  was  in  danger  of  being 
ignored,  but  it  is  now  coming  again  to  be  very  generally  ob¬ 
served.  Each  pastor,  with  his  elder,  is  required  to  answer 
his  classis  whether  he  has  or  has  not  complied  with  this  rule, 
and  his  answer  is  sent  up  to  the  General  Synod. 

Members  arc  admitted  on  confession  of  faith  only  when 
they  have  given  proof  of  an  experimental  change  of  heart. 
Confirmation  is  not  practised,  neither  are  youth  admitted  to 
free  communion  on  being  able  to  recite  the  catechism.  Can¬ 
didates  for  admission  are  examined  by  the  pastor  and  elders, 
and  care  is  taken  to  receive  none  hastily  to  the  fellowship  of 
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the  Lord’s  table.  The  Lord’s  supper  is  administered  in 
many  churches  every  two,  in  more  every  three,  months. 
A  preparatory  service  is  held,  at  which  each  member  of  the 
consistory  is  called  to  answer  “  whether  he  knows  of  any 
communicant  who  has  walked  disorderly  ?  ”  In  this  way  a 
constant  episcopal  care  of  all  the  membership  of  each  church 
is  enforced.  It  leaves  no  apology  for  neglect  of  the  exercise 
of  proper  discipline. 

Tlie  observance  of  fast  or  holi-days  is  not  a  custom  of  this 
church.  Good  Friday  is  sometimes  used  as  a  day  of  public 
religious  service.  Christmas  is  celebrated  by  Sabbath-school 
gatherings.  Easter  is  occasionally  noted,  not  as  a  time  to 
be  honored,  but  as  associated  with  an  event  of  the  utmost 
significance.  Ash  Wednesday  is  wholly  discarded.  In  1814, 
the  General  Synod  adopted  a  report,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract :  “  Your  committee  observe  that  those  customs' 
and  usages  which  arc  deemed  essential  and  constitutional  are 
preserved  pure  and  entire  by  the  different  classes  ;  and  we 
observe  likewise  that  those  which  are  considered  non-essential 
arc  dispensed  with,  or  retained  and  altered  according  to  the 
taste  or  circumstances  of  difTerent  ministers  or  congrega¬ 
tions.”  There  has  been  no  later  nor  more  definite  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject. 

Under  the  head  of  customs  a  few  observations  should  be 
made  respecting  the  Liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
church.  Respecting  it,  this  denomination  holds  a  middle 
ground.  It  is  opposed  equally  to  the  rigid  and  inflexible 
formalism  of  a  purely  ritualistic  service  on  one  hand,  and 
to  t\ie  illimitable  license  of  purely  individual  choice  on  the 
other.  Hence  it  makes  the  use  of  a  part  of  its  Liturgy  oblig¬ 
atory,  and  leaves  other  parts  to  the  intelligent  option  of  its 
ministry.  What  is  obligatory  preserves  a  faithful  statement 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  salvation,  to  be  recited  so  often 
as  the  sacraments  arc  administered  or  public  officers  are 
installed.  At  the  present  time  two  opposite  tendencies  exist : 
some  are  disposed  to  disparage  the  liturgical  clement  in 
worship,  and  others  wish  to  give  it  more  distinctness  and 
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impression.  The  latter  tendency  is  believed  to  be  much  the 
stronger. 

This  church  holds  views  of  the  Sabbath  which  cannot  be 
more  briefly  defined  than  by  styling  them  Puritanic.  The 
Lord’s  day  is  devoutly  recognized,  not  as  being  time  sacred 
in  itself,  but  as  being  consecrated  to  holy  uses.  Accordingly 
all  sports,  festivities,  social  visitings,  and  profane  recreations 
it  regards  as  sinful  per  se,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
fourth  commandment.  Therefore  it  enjoins  upon  all  its 
members  the  solemn  duty  of  honoring  tlie  Lord’s  day,  by 
abstinence  from  all  forms  of  secular  labor  or  pleasure,  and 
by  a  diligent  use  of  all  its  hours  for  religious  improvement. 
While  it  has  become  fashionable  among  some  in  New  England 
to  speak  evil  of  the  Puritanic  Sabbath,  it  is  held  almost  with¬ 
out  question  in  the  Dutch  church  that  the  strictest  spiritual 
observance  of  the  day  is  demanded  alike  by  the  Bible  and 
the  good  of  men.  “  Times  change,  and  we  change  with 
them,”  The  Puritans  at  Leyden  complained  that  their 
Dutch  friends  polluted  the  Sabbath  by  their  sports,  and  now 
the  Dutch  i)eoplc  in  this  country  arc  fearing  not  a  little  that 
New  England,  in  its  revolt  from  Puritanism,  will  suffer  the 
Sabbath  of  its  early  glory  to  fall  under  the  shadow  of  a  dis¬ 
astrous  eclipse.  There  arc  some  old  paths,  along  which  the 
once  illustrious  of  ihe  earth  travelled  to  glory  and  to  God, 
which  need  to  be  searched  out  and  repossessed  in  this  age 
of  frantic  unrest.  They  who  know  them  will  not  distrust 
their  safeness,  albeit  enemies  oppose.  If  even  a  heathen  man 
was  wise  enough  to  say, 

“  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  a  terris  via,” 

surely  they  who  have  entered  the  strait  gate  have  learned 
that  the  narrow  way  of  life  needs  to  be  pursued  with  a 
rugged  constancy  of  faith,  like  unto  that  which  was  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  all-victorious  Author  of  our  salvation. 

Theology. 

In  undertaking  to  give  some  account  of  the  distinctive 
points  ill  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  the 
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writer  feels  a  little  doubt  of  his  ability  to  present  any  such 
statement  as  will  command  the  universal  assent  of  the  church 
ill  which  he  is  a  minister.  For  while  the  church  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  unit  in  all  the  great  central  matters  of  faith,  yet 
it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  many  of  its  pastors  and  members 
received  their  early  or  professional  training  in  other  com¬ 
munions,  and  of  course  there  learned  to  emphasize  words 
and  definitions  and  phrases  according  to  the  jiarticular 
spheres  of  thonglit,  speculation,  or  controversy  in  which  they 
moved.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  pulpits  of  this 
denomination  do  not  all  alike  give  forth  identical  sounds. 
There  is  liberty  within  certain  limits,  and  therefore  diversity 
of  utterance.  This  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that 
there  is  any  laxity  of  clerical  conscience,  or  any  approach 
to  latitudinarianism.  The  reverse  of  each  may  be  coididently 
affirmed  of  those  who  have  been  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel 
among  ns.  Diversities  of  view  respecting  certain  forms  of 
theological  statement  arc  quite  as  common  also  among  those 
educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  as  they  arc  among  its 
adopted  children.  These  admitted,  and  even  cherished,  di¬ 
versities,  confmed  as  they  are  within  the  horizon  of  established 
formularies,  are  believed  to  be  consistent  with  a  rigid  and 
almost  boastful  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  They  prove,  too,  that 
law  and  liberty,  order  and  freedom,  creed  and  conscience, 
may  not  only  co-exist,  but  arc  indeed  correlatives.  Buoys 
and  lighthouses  do  not  convci4  Ihc  mariner  into  an  unthink¬ 
ing  machine,  nor  bind  his  limbs  with  fatalistic  chains.  So 
neither  do  creeds,  confessions,  nor  formularies  deprive  their 
enlightened  subjects  of  the  free  use  of  their  faculties  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  science  of  interpretation.  The  moment  a  church 
insists  that  a  technical  word  means  precisely  so  much,  and 
no  more,  or  that  theology,  as  a  human  science,  is  as  perfect 
as  the  supernatural  life  of  Christianity,  it  becomes  despotic, 
and  aims  at  the  exercise  of  an  impossible  authority.  Reli¬ 
gion  rests  upon  and  involves  the  infinite  ;  and  as  all  piety  is 
a  feeling  after  God,  and  is  an  intense  aspiration  toward  the 
liidden  sublimities  of  an  invisible  world,  therefore  faith  must 
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ever  transcend  knowledge.  Consequently  the  terms  of  theo¬ 
logical  science  are  susceptible  of  meanings  proportioned  to 
the  measure  of  faith.  So  long  as  there  are  degrees  of  faitli 
there  will  be,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  corresponding  degrees 
of  perception,  apprehension,  and  love  for  the  ultimate  truths 
of  revelation.  It  is  absurd  to  require  all  minds  to  discover 
an  identical  quantity  of  signification  in  common  words  or 
events  ;  how  then  can  it  be  expected  that  in  the  sphere 
where,  without  divine  illumination,  we  can  see  nothing,  or 
where  that  illumination  is  of  unequal  amount,  there  shall  be 
an  absolute  community  of  percejition  ? 

It  is,  we  judge,  to  be  taken  for  a  fact  that  every  evangeli¬ 
cal  denomination,  while  it  insists  upon  terms  of  suhscription, 
and  imposes  a  creed  which  is  to  be  received  ex  animo,  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  mental  reservation,  recognizes  nevertheless 
the  existence  of  certain  psycliological  and  si)iritual  laws 
which  it  docs  not  desire  to  invalidate.  These  laws  give 
vitality  to  doctrines  and  impart  sanctity  to  creeds.  Any 
effort  made  to  weaken  their  action  is  followed  by  formalism 
and  spiritual  decay.  Romanism  is  the  product  of  such  efforts 
in  tlie  past,  while  Protestantism  is  the  defender,  as  it  is  the 
child,  of  the  law  of  life  and  of  liberty. 

These  observations  naturally  precede  the  statements  we 
have  now  to  make,  delineativc  of  the  theology  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformed  church. 

It  springs  from,  and  is^l§gically  shaped  and  controlled 
by,  the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  ratified  in  1G18  and 
1619.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  doctrinal  substance  of  these 
formularies  will  present  a  sufficiently  succint  description  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  theology  which  rules  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  church. 

The  Confession  and  Catechism  arc  both  remarkable  in 
this,  that  they  arc  experimental,  rather  than  scientific,  in 
their  form  and  spirit.  Flowing,  as  they  did,  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  piety,  environed  with  persecution,  they  expressed 
convictions  and  principles  attested  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
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sanctioned  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  divine  word.  This  is 
accounted  to  be  their  excellence,  and  the  reason  wliy  they 
Iiavc  so  long  been  endeared  to  the  alfections  of  all  who  re- 
reive  theni. 

While  the  great  conflict  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands 
between  the  Protestants  and  their  persecutors  an  active  theo¬ 
logical  controversy  was  also  going  on  there  and  elsewhere, 
which  finally  divided  the  Protestants  into  Lutheran  and  Rc- 
forined.  The  Calvinists  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  of  free-will  as  set  forth  in  the  original  Augsburgh 
Confession  of  lo30.  The  German  princes  and  churches  for 
the  most  i)art  adhered  to  the  Lutheran,  while  the  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  the  Palatinate,  Scotland, 
and  England  received  the  doctrines  which  carried  the  Refor¬ 
mation  over  to  the  original  apostolic  faith. 

The  split  between  the  Protestants  took  definite  form  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburgh.  The  Conjesdo  Tctrajiolitana^  drawn  by 
Martin  Bucer,  differed  from  the  Lutheran  views  chiefly  re¬ 
specting  the  sacraments  :  but  the  din’ercnce  was  irreconcila¬ 
ble.  The  Itatio  Fidei  of  Zwingli,  sent  to  the  same  diet, 
took  ground  in  favor  of  that  particular  phase  of  belief  still 
known  as  Zwinglian,  and  which  harmonized  neither  with 
the  Lutheran  nor  the  Calvinistic  views  of  sin  and  of  the 
sacraments. 

In  lodD  Guido  de  Bros,  of  Antwerp,  drew  up,  in  the 
French  tongue,  what  has  ever  since  been  styled,  from  the 
place  of  its  composition,  the  Belgic  Confession.  It  was 
the  fullest  and  the  most  conciliatory  of  all  the  formularies  of 
doctrine  hitherto  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  Reformed. 
Other  symbols  preceding  it  had  a  controversial  cast,  and 
were  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  much-disputed  })oiuts  in 
theology.  The  Belgic  Confession  avoided  a  controversial 
cast  of  expression,  and  sot  forth  a  harmonious,  scriptural, 
positive,  and  complete  system  of  faith,  including  all  the 
essentials  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  omitting  from  its  scope 
what  should  be  left  for  determination  to  the  enlightened 
judgments  of  individual  minds.  Immediately  after  it  had 
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been  prepared,  this  Confession  was  sent  for  examination  to 
very  many  divines  of  foreign  countries,  and  received  from 
them  an  almost  spontaneous  approval. 

Up  to  this  time  the  doctrines  of  .the  Reformed  had  already 
made  much  progress  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  and  cliurches  had  been  organized  there  after  the 
Genevan  model.  A  synod  was  first  held  at  Emdeii,  a  sea¬ 
port  town  in  East  Friesland,  at  wliich  it  is  believed  that  the 
Belgic  Confession  was  subscribed  by  the  members  present. 
It  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Antwerp  in  15G6, 
and  afterwards  by  that  of  Wessel  in  1508.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  here  the  fortunes  of  this  confession  in  Europe. 
It  appeared  in  an  ago  prolific  of  symbols,  and  over  all  its 
coevals  it  has  maintained  an  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
merit.  The  Augsburgh  Confession  was  made  in  1530 ;  the 
TetrapoUtana  (of  Strasburgh,  Constance,  Meninga,  and  Lin- 
dau),  ill  tlic  same  year  ;  that  of  Basil  was  published  in  1582; 
tlie  first  Helvetic,  in  1530  ;  tliat  of  Saxony,  by  Melanchthon, 
in  1551  ;  the  Wirtemberg,  in  1552;  the  French,  1559;  the 
English  Confession  of  the  London  divines,  in  1502 ;  the 
latter  Helvetic,  1500  ;  the  Belgic,  1500  ;  and  the  Bohemian 
or  Waldensian,  in  1573.  These  dates  arc  significant  of  great 
earnestness  and  zeal,  universally  prevalent  in  behalf  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  As  all  these  confessions 
acknowledged  the  ‘  Bible  to  bo  the  su[)reme  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  so  it  is  instructive  to  find,  on  comparing  them, 
that  they  liarmonizc  so  well  with  each  other  respecting  the 
'Cardinal  facts  of  the  Cbristian  system. 

The  Belgic  Confession,  as  well  as  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism,  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1009.  Since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  tlie  Reformed  Dutch  church  on  these  shores  it  has 
been  preserved  hero  with  pious  care,  and  by  strict  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority.  Wliile  other  confessions,  such  as  the  Savoy 
and  Westminster,  arc  held  in  high  honor,  subscription  is 
required  only  to  the  Belgic  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  church.  But  both  the  Confession  and  the  Cate¬ 
chism  arc  received  and  interjireted  in  accordance  with  the 
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Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 'are  held  to  possess  a 
certain  regulative  authority  over  the  other  formularies  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  reason  of  this  will  presently 
appear. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  composed  in  1562,  by 
Zachary  Ursinus,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  Casparus  Olcvianus,  the  favorite  preacher  of  Fred¬ 
erick  HI.  the  Elector.  Each  shared  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  It  soon  won  its  way  to  the  confidence  of  all  the 
Reformed  churches.  It  was  translated  into  well-nigh  all 
civilized  tongues.  A  Greek  triyislation  was  made,  published, 
and  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  States  General  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  Belgian  gov¬ 
ernment  had  it  translated  into  Spanish.  “  The  Swiss  churches 
reconstructed  the  catechism  of  Zurich,  after  its  clearer  defi¬ 
nitions.  The  Reformed  churches  of  Hungary  ordered  it  to 
be  taught  and  explained  in  tlieir  churches,  schools,  and  uni¬ 
versities.  It  received  high  commendation  from  the  pious 
and  learned  of  England  ;  while  almost  universally  on  the 
Continent  it  was  acknowledged  as  a  symbolic  book  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  It  was  rendered  into  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  English,  Italian,  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  Arabic,  and  Malay,  as  well  as  German  and  Latin. 
It  has  passed  through  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
editions  in  Germany  alone.”  ^  The  most  exact  and  complete 
edition  of  this  catechism  which  has  appeared  in  this  country 
is  that  brought  out  by  the  German  Reformed  church,  in 
1863,  and  which  contains  a  full  historical  introduction  of 
great  value. 

The  Synod  of  Wessol  (1568),  which  adopted  the  Belgic 
Confession,  also  adopted  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  and 
thus  these  two  famous  symbolic  compositions  were  received 
by  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands  together.  They  were 
both  held  as  subordinate  to  the  word  of  God.  From  the 
first,  declaration  was  made  that  “  orthodoxy  ”  implied  obedi¬ 
ence  of  faith  to  the  inspired  writings,  and  that  symbolic 
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works  were  of  value  only  so  far  as  they  conformed  to  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  “  If,”  says  Vander  Kemp,  “  we  believe 
the  doctrines  of  the  catechism,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the 
catechism,  but  of  God’s  own  word,  out  of  which  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  catechism  was  composed.  If  we  prize  this 
little  book,  wo  love  the  word  of  God  more  :  we  commend  it 
because  it  recommends  and  explains  clearly  the  Avord  of  God 
to  us.” 

For  many  years  these  standards  very  well  exprorsod  th  ' 
general  consensus  of  faith  prevalent  in  the  schools,  niiivei>i- 
ties,  and  churches  of  Holland.  Hardly  a  discordant  not) 
broke  the  spiritual  harmony  of  the  ministry  and  membershij) 
of  the  Reformed  churches  there. 

At  length,  in  1602,  Jacobus  Arminius,  a  pastor  in  Amster¬ 
dam,  was  elected  to  a  vacant  chair  in  tlic  University  of  Ley¬ 
den.  His  orthodoxy  had  been  more  than  suspected.  The 
consistory  had  made  complaint  of  his  dej)arture  from  the 
received  faith,  but  he  protested  that  he  heartily  accepted  the 
confession  and  catechism.  Still,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the 
custodians  of  the  church,  and  his  appointment  as  professor 
was  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  his  infidelity  to  the  standards 
of  doctrine  to  Avhich  he  had  made  subscription. 

In  every  age  erroilsts  have  evinced  a  sad  lack  of  candor. 
They  have  practised  concealments  and  dissimulations  alto¬ 
gether  inconsistent  with  an  honest  devotion  to  real  or  sup¬ 
posed  truth.  Arminius  exemplified  in  his  methods  all  the 
sinuosities  of  a  mind  intent  upon  mischief.  While  professing 
to  be  a  conformist,  he  was  secretly  engaged  in  trying  to 
bring  in  strange  and  unscriptural  doctrines. 

Gomarus,  another  professor  at  Leyden,  at  length  exposed 
the  character  of  the  errors  which  Arminius  had  iieen  proj)- 
agating.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  controversy 
which  finally  divided  the  evangelical  church  into  Calvinists 
and  Arminians.  It  was  bitter  in  its  beginnings,  and  is  rugged 
still  to-day.  Arminianism,  bald  and  positive,  is  not  the 
gospel  Paul  preached,  for  it  exalts  man,  and  induces  him  to 
boast  of  powers  he  does  not  possess,  and  of  merits  he  can 
never  acquire. 
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This  controversy  agitated  the  cliureli  and  the  republic  of 
Holland  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  produced  irregu¬ 
larities  creditable  to  neither  party.  Finally,  to  quiet  the 
public  mind,  and  to  restore  peace  in  the  church,  the  great 
Synod  of  Dordrecht  was  assembled  in  1G18.  We  call  it 
great,  because,  in  truth,  it  was  ecumenical  in  composition, 
character,  interest,  and  authority.  Since  the  Nicene,  there 
had  never  been  a  more  important  council  called  for  the 
settlement  of  doctrines  precious  to  the  entire  household  of 
faith  than  was  that  of  Dort.  Besides  the  deputies  —  profes¬ 
soral,  cleric,  and  laic  —  from  the  states  of  the  Netherlands, 
there  were  also  present  representatives  from  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches  of  England,  from  the  Palatinate, 
Hessia,  Switzerland,  Wetteraw,  the  republics  of  Geneva, 
Bremen,  and  Emdcn,  and  from  the  French  churches.  It  was 
a  convocation  of  the  Reformed  of  all  Protestant  lands.  As 
such,  it  defined  the  five  points  of  doctrine  which  mark  the 
broad  line  of  separation  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism. 

Two  centuries  after  this  synod  had  finished  its  labors,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  author  of  the  commentary  which  bears 
his  name,  in  a  preface  to  the  history  of  the  synod,  which  he 
translated  for  use  in  England,  makes  this  very  weighty  and 
significant  declaration : 

“  The  author  desired  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  those 
points  wliich  arc  more  properly  called  Calvinistic,  is  seldom, 
for  any  length  of  time,  kept  separate  from  deviations  in 
those  doctrines  which  arc  more  generally  allowed  to  be 
essential  to  vital  Christianity.  It  must  indeed  appear,  from 
thft  history  with  which  this  work  begins,  that  the  progress 
is  easy,  and  almost  unavoidable,  from  the  controversial 
opposition  to  personal  election,  to  the  explaining  away  of 
original  sin,  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  even  of  the  atonement  and  deity  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  opponents  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Re¬ 
monstrants  in  general,  were  far  more  favorable  to  Pelagians, 
nay,  to  Socinians,  than  Calvinists,  and  were  almost  univer- 
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sally  unsound  in  what  arc  commonly  called  orthodox  doc¬ 
trines,  and  many  of  them  far  from  conscientious  in  their 
conduct.” 

Thus  this  learned  and  pious  divine,  once  an  opponent  of  ' 
Calvinism,  came,  through  strict  investigation  of  its  spirit  and 
fruits,  to  bear  testimony  that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  operation  of  the  sovereig'ii  and  electing  grace 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  is  the  starting-point  of 
nearly  all  the  heresies  which  afflict  the  church. 

The  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  arc'  included  under  five 
heads.  The  first  treats  of  divine  predestination  ;  tlic  second, 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  men  tlicreby ; 
the  third  and  fourth,  of  the  corruption  of  man  and  his  con¬ 
version  to  God ;  and  the  fifth,  of  the  final  perseverance  of 
the  saints.  Under  the  head  of  predestination  these  canons 
advocate  neither  fatalism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Antinomian- 
ism  on  the  other.  They  represent  the  whole  plan  of  redeinj)- 
tioii  in  all  its  parts,  relations,  and  ends  to  be  of  God,  and 
made  operative  in  the  creature  by  sovereign  grace  manifested 
through  the  inspired  word,  the  incarnate  Christ,  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Respecting  the  atonement,  they  teach  that  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  only  and  most  perfect  sacrifice  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  sin  ;  is  of  infinite  worth  and  value,  abundantly  . 
sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And 
whereas  many  who  are  called  by  the  gospel  do  not  repent 
nor  believe  in  Christ,  but  perish  in  unbelief,  this  is  not  owing 
to  any  defect  or  insufficiency  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  but  is  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  themselves. 

Concerning  sin  they  affirm  that  man  is  corru})t  and  de¬ 
praved  by  nature,  wholly  incapable  of  holiness,  and  inclined 
to  all  evil ;  and  that  he  can  be  regenerated  and  converted 
only  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  connection  with 
the  word  of  God. 

And,  finally,  that  they  who  have  once  been  made  alive, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  and  elected  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  eternal  glory,  can  never  lose 
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the  life  which  they  have  received  from  above  {avccl^ev),  but 
will  be  preserved  in  a  persevering  faith  which  shall  overcome 
sill,  death,  and  the  grave. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  this  country  has  held  and 
taught  these  doctrines  from  its  earliest  beginnings  until  now, 
without  any  oiiiiosition  from  wdthin  its  own  borders,  except  in 
a  small  schism  which  is  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  morbid  sorrow  of  disappointed  ambition,  rather  than  by 
any  serious  objection  to  the  doctrines  themselves.  Certainly 
there  has  been  a  most  signal  unanimity  of  consent  to  the 
authority  of  these  canons,  and  all  the  pulpits  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  inculcate  the  Calvinistic  theology.  There  have  been 
within  the  last  century  only  two  cases  of  discipline  among 
its  miiiistiy  arising  from  false  or  pernicious  doctrines. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  these  doctrines  arc  presented,  a' 
few  observations  should  here  be  made. 

While  jnedcstination  and  personal  election  are  held  as  the 
ground  of  all  hope,  still,  because  of  the  mystery  which  in¬ 
vests  their  infinite  relations,  they  arc  rarely  pushed  forward 
as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel.  They  are  assigned 
their  place,  and  used  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
the  people  of  God  ;  but  the  duties  of  repentance  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  precedence  of  all  other  themes. 

The  pulpits  of  the  Reformed  church  are  remarkably  free 
from  meta])bysical  or  scholastic  speculations.  Its  ministry 
arc  not  encouraged  in  any  attempts  to  impose  a  philosophy 
upon  the  word  of  God.  Their  sermons  are  Christological 
and  experimental,  and  therefore  void  of  perilous  theories. 
The  people  themselves  arc  so  well  instructed  from  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  that  as  a  rule  they  have  no  relish  for  theological  novel¬ 
ties.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  no  theories  of  the  atonement 
in  our  churches  which  may  be  properly  styled  commercial, 
or  governmental,  or  Chalmerian.  ‘ 

“  Sufficienter  pro  omnibus,  efficater  pro  electis,” 

is  the  discriminating  formula  which  forbids  disputes  concern¬ 
ing  a  general  or  limited  atonement.  All  agree  that  its  value 
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and  nature  arc  infinite,  and  all  consent  that  the  application 
ef  its 'merits  is  through  the  eternal  and  elective  grace  of 
God.  On  this  old  and  hallowed  platform  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation  period  the  Dutch  church  in  this  country  erected  its 
banner  in  the  beginning,  and  there  that  banner  still  stands, 
its  staff  unbroken  and  its  colors  unsullied.  It  is  not  ashamed 
to  preach  what  Paul,  and  after  him  Augustine  and  Anselm 
and  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  all  the  great  champions  of  the 
Christian  faith,  have  taught,  when  speaking  according  to  the 
oracles  of  God. 

The  church  numerically  is  not  large  ;  but  to  assert  that  its 
position  is  therefore  weak,  and  its  influence  inconsiderable, 
would  require  either  great  ignorance  or  hardihood.  It  is 
not  petrified  into  a  motionless  orthodoxy,  nor  wrapped  like 
a  mummy  in  the  folds  of  sterile  traditions.  Its  zeal,  its 
activity,  its  keen  observation  and  keener  appreciation  of  the 
drifts  of  opinion  and  of  the  tendency  of  events  forbid  any 
inference  so  unworthy. 

Cherishing  its  denominational  life,  it  is  without  sectarian 
bitterness  ;  and  while  it  labors  to  cultivate  its  own  vine¬ 
yard,  it  rejoices  in  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  honor  of  all 
kindred  churches  who  hold  with  it  the  precious  truths  of  the 
everlasting  gospel. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

OUR  PLACE  IN  fflSTORY.' 

BT  BEV.  JULIUS  SEELYE,  PBOFESSOB  IN  AMHEBST  COLLEGE. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  present  discussion  is  Our  Place 
in  History.  In  the  great  revelation  which  God  is  making  of 
himself  in  human  events,  to  what  page  and  period  have  we 
come  ?  In  that  wondrous  drama  which  begins  with  Eden, 
and  shall  only  end  with  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle 
of  God  with  men,  what  act  and  scene  are  now  transpiring  ? 
A  question  like  this  has  too  much  interest  to  be  wisely  neg¬ 
lected,  but  possesses  too  wide  a  scope  to  be  adequately  dis^ 
cussed  in  a  single  discourse.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present 
Article  to  direct  attention  only  to  some  hints  which  history 
furnishes  towards  the  true  answer,  and  which,  whether  suffi¬ 
cient  or  not  to  reveal  this  with  unmistakable  clearness,  may 
at  least  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  shall  subsequently 
be  found. 

In  undertaking  such  a  work,  we  are  under  somewhat  the 
same  necessity  as  the  navigator,  when  obliged  to  determine 
his  present  position  from  the  course  and  distance  already 
sailed.  In  present  times,  no  matter  what  they  may  be,  yet, 
because  they  are  present,  everything  seems  shifting  and 
changing,  like  the  mists  and  clouds.  We  have  no  clear  hori¬ 
zon.  We  lack  the  vision  of  the  sun  and  stars — of  those  eter¬ 
nal  truths  and  unchanging  principles  —  by  which  our  place 
might  be  determined.  The  past  is  clearer  than  the  present. 
The  clouds  which  now  encompass  us  will  be  dispelled  to  the 
eye  of  coming  time,  and  the  sun,  which  now  though  not 
beheld  doth  yet  enlighten  us,  will  be  then  apparent,  as  the 
changing  appearances  to  ages  long  gone  by  have  disappeared 
to  us,  and  the  eternal  realities  which  lay  then  concealed 

^  Delivered  as  an  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  of  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  August  1,  1865. 
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beneath  them  are  now  made  known.  There  is  no  better 
way,  therefore,  of  discovering  where  we  now  arc  in  tlie  great 
journey,  than  by  taking  account  of  where  mankind  has  thus 
far  been.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  back  to  a  point  sufficiently 
early  to  enable  us  to  mark  the  distance  hitherto  passed,  and 
which  shall  cover  a  time  sufficiently  extended  to  determine 
the  course  in  which  we  are  now  moving.  If  our  way  shall 
seem  at  first  dusty,  and  the  progress  wearisome,  each  step 
points  us  towards  a  termination  in  which  we  may  confidently 
rest. 

In  seeking  for  this,  we  begin  where  history  begins, — in  the 
region  washed  by  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  north  and  east  and  south  to  the  shores  of  the 
ancient  Euxine,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  to 
the  great  plain  which  stretches  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  a  region  with  marked  adaptations  to 
the  people  destined  to  inhabit  it,  fitted  both  to  awaken  and 
to  fortify  the  peculiar  elements  with  which  they  were  to  be 
endowed.  Its  grand  features  are  those  of  constancy  and 
exclusiveness.  Without  many  great  rivers,  it  abounds  in 
lofty  mountains  and  vast  plains,  whose  imposing  grandeur 
invites  to  contemplation,  and  fills  the  mind  with  awe  and  the 
sense  of  majesty.  With  few  facilities  for  internal  commerce 
and  improvements,  there  is  little  to  change  the  features  of  the 
landscape,  or  the  habits  of  mind  which  a  constant  mingling 
with  such  scenes  is  fitted  to  induce.  The  air  is  clear,  the 
skies  brilliant,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  shine  with  the  same 
serenity  and  constancy  which  there  mark  the  face  of  the 
lower  creation.  The  people  who  dwelt  here,  though  not 
made  by  the  skies  or  the  landscape,  were  adapted  to  these. 
Though  under  different  governments,  and  subjected  to  vary¬ 
ing  political  revolutions,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
have  from  the  first  maintained  the  same  intense  individuality, 
the  same  constancy  and  exclusiveness,  which  belong  in  so 
great  a  degree  to  the  natural  world  around  them.  Whether 
we  look  upon  them  as  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  Persian,  He¬ 
brew,  or  Arab,  no  people  have  manifested  such  a  depth  of 
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passion  nor  such  an  inflexibility  of  purpose  as  these.  No¬ 
where  has  the  individual,  personal  will,  excluding  all  else 
from  itself,  and  expending  itself,  not  so  much  in  outward 
acts  as  in  a  self-consuming  yet  self-abiding  energy,  been  so 
prominent  as  liere.  The  languages  of  these  men  are  as 
inflexible  as  the  mind  which  produced  them.  With  abun¬ 
dant  material  for  expressing  the  deepest  passion,  they  are 
quite  wanting  as  vehicles  for  the  more  refined  shades  of 
thought,  or  the  more  delicate  phases  of  emotion.  The  fine 
art  which  was  here  cultivated  is  not  painting  nor  sculpture, 
in  which  comparatively  little  passion  can  be  expressed,  but 
music,  in  which  could  be  found  most  forcible  utterance  for 
the  deep,  strong,  and  almost  fierce  spirit  of  the  people.  Lit¬ 
erature,  so  far  as  it  bloomed  upon  this  soil,  was  chiefly  poetic, 
and  this  neither  epic  nor  dramatic,  but  wholly  lyric,  as  most 
consonant  to  the  internal  feelings  which  souglit  expression  in 
this  way.  The  governments  are  never  popular,  but  always 
stringently  despotic.  One  will  rules  all ;  and  in  the  single 
person  of  the  monarch  every  interest  in  the  realm  must 
centre. 

But  whatever  be  the  characteristics  of  any  people,  we 
always  find  their  highest  expression  and  deepest  root  in  the 
prevailing  religion,  which,  among  the  Orientals,  as  else¬ 
where,  was  both  the  product  and  the  producer  of  all  else  in 
their  experience  :  it  gave  its  own  intense  stamp  to  all  their 
life,  and  grew  in  energy  by  that  life.  Dwelling  amid  such  as¬ 
pects  of  the  natural  world,  and  possessing  such  characteristics 
as  have  been  described,  we  might  anticipate  that  the  religion 
of  the  Orientals  would  be  not  only  deep,  strong,  unyielding, 
but  altogether  internal  ;  feeding  itself  not  with  outward 
images,  but  with  its  own  inner  emotions  ;  expressing  itself 
not  so  much  in  the  forms  of  the  intellect,  as  of  the  heart  and 
will ;  and  in  these  not  so  much  in  those  wdiich  have  an  ulte¬ 
rior  reference,  as  in  those  whose  design  is  chiefly  to  come 
back  and  feed  the  fires  in  which  they  had  expression  ;  a 
religion  not  so  much  of  dogmas,  or  systematic  statements, 
but  of  emotions,  of  desire,  awe,  and  rapture ;  —  a  religion 
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of  passion,  of  strong  individuality,  which  sways  the  soul  be¬ 
cause  it  penetrates  to  its  very  depths,  and  sways  it  powerfully 
because  it  is  not  so  much  the  expression  as  it  is  the  infusing 
energy  of  whatever  is  most  mighty  in  the  soul’s  life.  As 
there  is  something  not  only  grand  and  constant,  but  exclu¬ 
sive  and  simple,  in  the  lofty  mountains  and  vast  plains  of 
this  region  ;  as  there  is  something  fixed  and  strongly  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  intense  passions  and  burning  deeds  in  the  language 
and  literature  and  art  and  government  of  the  Orientals,  so 
does  their  religion  have  its  sharply  defined  and  central  prin¬ 
ciple  which  marks  the  whole  and  shapes  the  whole.  Such  a 
religion,  among  such  a  people,  could  not  be  polytheistic.  So 
intense  and  internal,  it  must  centre  around  one  object  alone. 
The  symbol  of  this  may  be  the  light,  or  the  expression  of  it, 
the  great  force  and  majesty  of  nature,  but  its  essence  can  be 
in  naught  else  than  a  personal  will.  Into  their  religion  all  the 
passion  and  the  will  of  the  Orientals  was  breathed  ;  or  rather 
it  breathed  itself  into  them  —  transfusing  and  transfiguring 
and  transporting  them.  Sometimes  mystical,  and  often  fanat¬ 
ical,  but  always  eager,  restless,  impassioned,  in  their  religious 
exercises,  they  have  ever  been  the  people  where  some  form  of 
the  religious  susceptibility  has  shown  itself  most  prominently 
and  permanently.  The  inspired  prediction  declared  to  their 
great  progenitor,  “  God  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,” 
has  never  lacked  a  fulfilment.  It  is  not  accidental  that  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  one  God  and  his  single 
prophet,  should  arise  among  one  Oriental  family,  nor  that  the 
true  religion  of  the  one  Jehovah  and  his  chosen  peo})le  should 
i)e  first  communicated  to  another. 

That  we  may  see  the  scope  of  all  this,  we  must  now  add 
some  light  from  a  different  scene.  Let  us  pass  westward 
then,  pausing  only  as  wc  go,  before  wc  leave  the  eastern 
world,  to  note  the  quick,  inquiring  looks  and  busy  hands 
and  skilful  products  of  a  western  race,  whose  colonies  dot 
the  shores  of  the  Orient,  from  ancient  Taurus  to  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  and  whose  rising  arts  and  laws  and  culture  betoken 
the  glory  of  a  coming  civilization  to  the  western  world,  as 
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the  splendor  of  the  morning  in  those  Ionian  skies  betokens 
the  splendor  of  the  day.  We  pause  a  little,  till  we  are 
thrilled  with  the  beauty  of  this  liquid  air  and  ethereal  sea 
and  shining  landscape,  and  are  awakened  to  something  of 
the  sympathy  which  responds  in  every  breast  to  the  beauty 
and  productiveness  of  the  natural  world  which  here  sur¬ 
rounds  us.  We  linger  yet,  until  our  souls  arc  hushed  and 
kindled  too  to  some  new  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life,  as  we 
catch  the  floating  strains  of  those  winged  words  which  first  , 
woke  to  life  beneath  these  skies,  and  amid  the  murmuring, 
laughing  music  of  these  “  much-resounding  ”  seas.  But  we 
pass  still  westward,  as  the  wave  of  power  and  of  civilization 
which  had  flowed  hither  from  that  direction  ebbs  backward 
to  its  source,  and  stirs  and  fills  with  high  activity  the  foun¬ 
tain  wlicncc  it  sprang.  As  in  the  Orient,  so  in  Greece, 
everything  is  fitted  for  the  development  of  the  peculiar  traits 
of  the  people  who  were  to  possess  it.  A  people  at  first 
migratory  and  eager  for  the  new,  find  themselves  located 
where  it  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  cither  indolence 
or  ignorance.  All  nature  here  seems  to  have  the  force  of 
an  inspiration.  Instead  of  that  unbroken  vastness  and 
majesty  by  which  the  oriental  mind  found  itself  surrounded 
and  penetrated,  the  utmost  diversity  of  features  filled  the 
prospect  before  the  Grecian  eye.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  variety  of  mountains  and  plains  and  springs 
and  rivers,  combined  with  such  an  extent  of  inland  bays 
and  seas,  studded  and  specked  in  every  direction  by  islands 
of  every  shape  and  size,  lying  beneath  a  sky  and  pervaded 
by  an  atmosphere  whose  serenity  invites  to  contemplation, 
and  whose  invigorating  breath  kindles  to  the  most  active  life. 
But  with  all  this  diversity  everything  seems  in  harmony. 
The  mountains  capped  with  snow  and  the  plains  clothed 
with  verdure,  the  rugged  headlands  which  jut  so  boldly  into 
the  sea  and  the  waters  which  sleep  so  gently  at  their  feet,  do 
not  seem  dissonant  with  each  other.  Nature  suggests  no 
wild  deviations  in  Greece.  The  dignified  and  grand  are 
clothed  befittingly  with  grace.  The  stern  and  awful,  which 
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beneath  the  darker  skies  of  a  northern  clime  frown  with 
an  austere  gloom,  seem  here  to  partake  of  the  radiance  of 
the  air  which  encircles  tliem,  and  to  increase  the  entrancing 
beauty  of  the  landscape  of  which  they  form  a  part.  An 
aspect  so  diverse  and  yet  so  uniform,  so  various  and  yet  so 
harmonious,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  an  ideal  of  beauty  and 
harmony,  as  scenes  more  simple  never  would  have  done,  and 
would  fill  the  souls  who  possessed  the  ideal  wdth  a  rapture 
and  love  and  devotion  unto  it  which  the  same  scenes  could 
never  have  called  forth  beneath  a  harsher  sky.  The  Greek 
was  adapted  to  this ;  not  made  by  the  natural  world,  but 
fitted  for  it,  with  a  soul  as  various  as  the  landscape,  and  as 
harmonious  too,  filled  with  curiosity  and  inquiry  for  the 
beauty  and  the  truth  of  everything,  and  confident  of  their 
attainment ;  not  awed,  like  the  Orientals,  with  the  majesty 
of  nature,  but  attracted  by  it,  coming  close  to  it,  and  seeking 
for  its  secrets,  believing  that  they  could  be  found  ;  penetrated 
with  the  deep  conviction,  though  at  first  unconscious  of  it, 
that  he  himself  possessed  the  key  which  could  unlock  the 
mystery  of  things,  that  all  the  wonders  around  him  were 
but  counterparts  of  wonders  within,  brought  into  unison, 
clothed  with  order  and  beauty,  and  thus  invested  with  true 
being,  alone  by  the  living  thought  of  the  living  soul.  And 
yet  the  Greek  did  not,  like  the  Oriental,  dwell  with  his  own 
reflections,  and  feed  himself  with  these.  Every  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  Greek  must  have  an  outward  form,  and  in  this 
alone  he  could  rest.  His  passions  did  not  feed  and  consume 
themselves,  but  needed  some  outward  object  alike  to  evoke 
and  sustain  them.  His  will,  thus,  was  not  self-centred  and 
relentless  ;  he  could  not  pursue  one  purpose  with  tireless 
energy,  but  was  as  facile  and  changing  as  were  the  new 
objects  which  he  was  constantly  proposing  to  himself.  His 
life  and  joy  were  ever  in  that  which,  though  it  had  its  type 
within,  might  yet  be  contemplated  as  without  himself.  The 
Oriental  mind  made  all  the  outward  world  tributary  to  its 
still  thought  and  deep  passion  and  fixed  will,  while  the 
Greek,  finding  full  scope  for  his  activity  in  giving  form  to 
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his  sentiments  and  an  adequate  statement  to  his  thoughts, 
derived  his  chief  interest  in  external  nature  only  as  he  sought 
and  found  in  this  some  fitting  expression  for  his  inner  self. 
The  Greek  was  thus  born  an  artist  and  a  philosopher,  and 
everything  around  him  facilitated  his  education  in  these 
respects.  But  his  art  and  his  philosophy  were  both  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  principle  wliich  pervaded  so  largely  the  natural 
world  where  they  flourished.  In  both  it  was  a  prominent 
aim  to  bring  the  diverse  into  harmony,  and  to  unite  the 
many  into  one.  The  artist  was  constantly  seeking  a  law 
of  proportions,  and  the  search  of  the  philosopher  was  ever 
after  a  princijdc  of  combination.  This  it  was  which  made 
their  art  so  sim})lc  and  so  unaflcctcd,  and  rendered  their 
philosophy  so  subtile  and  yet  so  all-embracing.  This  same 
principle  enters  into  all  the  movements  of  the  Greeks.  It 
stamps  their  language.  It  shapes  their  laws.  It  directs 
their  history.  And  yet,  liecause  it  looked  so  wholly  outward, 
because  it  sought  continuously  for  expression,  and  never 
could  rest,  like  the  Oriental,  in  that  fulness  of  thought 
which  was  unexpressed  and  inexpressible,  it  left  tlic  Grecian 
life  to  be  sensuous  and  the  Grecian  religion  lo  bo  polythe¬ 
istic.  Though  fraught  with  inestimable  advantages  to  the 
world,  neither  the  Grecian  art  nor  philosophy  could  save  the 
Greeks  themselves  from  decay  of  manners  and  corruption 
of  life. 

But  in  the  plans  of  God  all  branches  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily  stand  connected,  and  each  has  its  work  to  do,  not  for 
itself  alone,  but  for  all  the  rest.  When  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  mind  had  each  come  to  maturity — when  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  each  had  gained  its  fulness  —  it  was  the  plan  of  God 
that  they  should  be  married  together,  and  he  who  was  to 
pronounce  the  banns  was  raised  up  and  commissioned  for 
this  special  service.  Himself  a  Greek,  but  of  a  northern, 
rugged  stock,  which  had  escaped  the  later  Athenian  degen¬ 
eracy,  he  realized  in  his  person  the  fable  of  his  birth,  that  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  Hercules  was  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  Achilles.  High-minded  and  chivalrous,  curbing  his  pas- 
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sions  and  despising  pleasure  ;  generous,  even  to  prodigality, 
in  his  gifts ;  enrieliing  his  friends  at  the  risk  of  impover¬ 
ishing  himself ;  ambitious  of  fame,  and  yet  spurning  a  vic¬ 
tory  which  could  only  be  stolen  in  the  dark ;  the  lover  of 
letters  and  patron  of  art  and  student  of  philoso})hy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  unrivalled  general  and  the  unsurpassed 
king,  who  was  as  lofty  in  his  purposes  as  he  was  grand  in  his 
achievments ;  the  worthy  son  of  Philip  and  the  fit  pupil  of 
Aristotle  ;  wlio  would  have  been  Diogenes  had  he  not  been 
Alexander,  —  became  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  We  need 
not  pause  upon  his  history.  The  central  act,  whicli  makes 
it  significant  for  all  lime,  and  in  which  his  wisdom  was  as 
apparent  as  had  liccn  his  bravery  in  the  steps  which  led  to  it, 
was  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  where  the  marriage  of  the 
two  w’orlds  was  consummated,  and  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
minds  became  joined  in  one.  The  founding  of  Alexandria 
took  place  in  383  n.c.,  just  in  time  to  allow,  its  fully  devel¬ 
oped  fruits  to  appear  when  Christianity  should  be  introduced 
to  the  world.  What  were  these  fruits  ?  Alexandria  became 
the  centre  in  which  the  chief  culture  of  the  age  was  gathered. 
It  was  alike  the  emporium  of  trade  and  the  scat  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Its  influence  grew  apace.  Its  thinking  gave  laws  to 
the  thinking  of  the  world.  But  the  direction  of  its  thought 
was  quite  peculiar.  The  union  of  that  deep  religious  spirit 
which  belonged  to  the  Orientals  with  that  rcrincd  philosophic 
direction  so  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  bore  its  legitimate  off¬ 
spring.  The  disposition  to  inquiry  still  remained  as  keen 
and  searching  and  resolute  as  when  led  by  Aristotle ;  but 
instead  of  being  expended,  as  with  him,  upon  the  facts  of 
experience  and  the  natural  world,  it  was  now  directed  wholly 
to  the  spiritual  and  the  divine.  The  clear,  true,  satisfying 
thought  of  God  became  the  ultimate  object  of  every  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry. 

But  why  was  all  this  ?  Why  was  the  earth  thus  fitted 
up,  and  these  nations  placed  in  these  locations  on  it,  and 
such  a  course  of  history  permitted  ?  What  tv^as  the  battle 
for  which  these  hosts  were  marshalled,  and  what  the  vie- 
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tory  which  the  eye  that  watched  and  the  will  that  guided 
all  had  in  contemplation  ?  We  cannot  find  the  explanation 
to  these  events  in  the  events  themselves.  Viewed  alone 
they  are  an  enigma,  for  which  no  one  has  the  key.  But 
the  riddle  finds  its  answer,  and  order,  light,  and  life  spring 
up  from  chaos,  when  we  notice  how  all  preceding  movements 
stand  in  preparation  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  for  the  preaching  of  his  gospel  to  men.  Here  was  a 
religion  propounded  by  One  for  whom  the  claim  was  put 
forth  that  he  was  not  simply  wise,  but  wisdom ;  not  merely 
a  true  teacher,  but  himself  the  truth,  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  the  hope  of  every  people,  the  restorer  of  Paradise, 
who  should  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  bring  forth  the  buried  hopes  and  joys  of  the  world  to 
an  immortal  life.  His  religion  claimed  to  be  supreme.  It 
demanded  universal  reception.  It  was  thus  obliged  to  chal¬ 
lenge  universal  scrutiny ;  and  it  boldly  made  the  challenge. 
There  was  no  hesitation  about  propounding  it,  and  no  fear 
of  its  results,  among  the  early  preachers  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  “  Try  me,”  it  said,  through  them,  to  all  the  philos¬ 
ophies  of  the  world  ;  “  search  me  ;  know  me  !  The  highest 
flights  of  human  thought,  the  profoundest  research,  and  the 
widest  range  of  inquiry  shall  find  me  higher,  deeper,  broader, 
than  them  all.” 

If  the  Christian  religion  was  a  system  for  all  times,  and 
not  for  any  one  period,  —  for  every  people,  and  not  for  a 
single  nation,  —  we  should  expect  that,  while  it  would  both 
challenge  and,  when  dispassionately  viewed,  secure  the  assent 
of  the  human  reason,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  thinking  world 
respecting  it  would  be  :  What  does  it  teach  concerning  God  ? 
And  if  its  history  was  designed  by  a  superintending  wisdom 
and  will  to  be  the  central  stream  in  the  world’s  events,  into 
whose  current  all  other  streams  were  to  pour,  until  its  great 
tide  should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  we 
should  expect  that  preceding  ages  would  have  been  shaped 
all  for  it,  and  that,  when  propounded  to  the  thinking  world, 
this  would  be  ready  furnished  with  the  eye  best  fitted  to  look 
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into  its  deep  significance.  And  the  actual  history  verifies 
both  these  suppositions.  What  does  Christianity  teacli  ns 
respecting  God  ?  was  the  first  great  inquiry  actually  made  in 
reference  to  it  by  the  human  reason  ;  and  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  philosopliy,  and  the  direction  of  the  Grcco-Orieiital 
mind,  wherein  were  united  that  deep  and  intense  religious 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  Orientals,  and  that  refined 
philosophic  impulse  so  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  were  fitted 
perfectly  to  make  it.  The  doctrine  concerning  God  was  the 
central  topic  of  discussion  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  church.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  just  as 
soon  as  this  discussion  gained  its  height,  and  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  reached 
its  full  and  satisfying  statement,  the  Alexandrian  school  of 
philosophy,  like  a  flower  that  has  blossomed,  passed  to  decay. 

Let  us  proceed  now  still  westward,  to  tlic  chief  seat  and 
power  of  the  western  Roman  Empire.  One  thought,  one 
resolute  aim  to  bring  all  the  nations  into  a  single  body,  had 
ever  been  the  controlling  agency  in  Rome.  But  liow  could 
a  structure  so  vast  and  so  various  be  held  together  ?  Physi¬ 
cal  power  cannot  make  so  many  and  such  heterogeneous 
elements  coalesce.  It  is  not  external  restraints,  but  vital 
principles,  wdiich  must  save  the  body  from  breaking  asunder 
by  its  own  weight ;  and  unless  the  Roman  statesman  seek  for 
these,  all  the  success  of  the  Roman  soldiers  would  be  in  vain. 
The  Romans  are  thus,  from  the  necessities  of  their  position, 
students  of  human  nature.  They  are  the  lawgivers  of  the 
world.  They  neither  philosophize,  like  the  Greeks,  nor  busy 
themselves  in  internal  contemplations,  like  the  Orientals ; 
but  they  seek  for  rules  of  life  and  duty  ;  they  enter  the  soul 
not  to  dwell  there,  but  to  bring  forth  from  its  depths  those 
central  truths  which  shape  its  structure  and  should  direct 
the  course  of  all  men.  It  is  not  speculation,  but  the  state, 
with  which  the  Roman  mind  has  to  do.  It  is  not  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man  to  God,  but  to  his  fellow-man,  which  supremely 
engross  it. 

All  this  has  its  special  meaning,  and  moves  in  the  same 
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grand  direction  witli  all  that  has  gone  before.  If  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  a  true  revelation  from  God  to  man,  it  will 
have  relations  to  each,  and  will  unfold  the  character  of  both. 
Not  only  will  the  being  of  God,  but  the  nature  of  man,  be 
.  liid  within  it,  and  form  the  proper  object  for  the  second  great 
inquiry  which  the  human  mind  w  ould  make  respecting  it. 
And  as  the  union  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  through  Al¬ 
exandria,  furnished  a  direction  of  thought  and  inquiry  of 
which  God  could  be  the  only  legitimate  object,  so  the  Roman 
history  educated  the  Roman  mind  as  profoundly  and  thor- 
ongiily  to  discuss  the  problem  respecting  man.  And  as  the 
history  of  the  church  passes  over  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  world,  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  not 
God,  but  man,  not  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  but  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  human  soul,  which  becomes  the  chief  topic  of 
speculative  thought  and  doctrinal  discussion.  The  Augus- 
tinian  and  Pelagian  controversy  takes  the  place  of  that  of 
Athanasius  and  Arius  ;  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  affirms 
a  doctrine  quite  undcvclo[)ed  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  And 
as  the  influence  of  which  Alexandria  was  the  centre  and 
type  seems  to  have  expended  itself,  and  passes  away  wdth  the 
first  period  of  doctrinal  discussion  in  the  church,  so  the 
great  power  of  Romo  becomes  broken,  more  obviously  than 
before,  at  the  close  of  the  second.  Augustine  died  a.d.  430, 
even  while  his  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals,  and  Odoa- 
cer,  the  barbarian,  became  king  of  Italy  while  that  same  cen¬ 
tury  lacked  one  fourth  of  its  completion. 

But  the  Christian  doctrine  had  in  it  far  more  than  the 
mystery  of  God  and  the  mystery  of  man,  and  the  purpose 
fully  to  unfold  its  hitherto  unfathomed  meaning  needed 
other  agencies  than  had  yet  appeared. 

Let  us,  however,  now  move  northward  in  search  of  these. 
The  ghostly  shadows  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  flit  past 
us  as  we  go.  We  seem  to  grope  in  increasing  darkness. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  grows,  and  settles  down  around  us 
like  night.  The  successors  of  Gregory  have  gained  a  hold 
more  universal  than  had  even  been  sought  by  the  successors 
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of  Augustus.  Innocent  III.  has  declared  himself  king  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  has  so  successfully  maintained 
the  assumption  that  he  is  recognized  as  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  every  dispute,  and  the  sole  conservator  of  peace  through¬ 
out  the  states  of  Christendom.  The  rule  is  as  rigid  as  it  is 
extensive.  It  lays  its  hand  on  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
the  family  and  the  individual  life,  and  holds  them  all  with 
relentless  rigor.  It  aims  at  undivided  supremacy.  Not  only 
institutions  and  laws  and  customs,  but  even  the  secret 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  must  yield  to  its  decisions 
ill  this  life,  and  submit  to  its  retributions  in  the  life  to  come. 
We  call  these  the  “  Dark  Ages,”  but  they  do  not  really  lack 
for  light.  This  rigorous  rule  of  the  Papacy  was  not  acci¬ 
dental.  It  was  not  unnecessary.  The  untamed  neck  of  the 
northern  barbarians  needed  such  a  yoke.  Its  very  rigor  held 
them  in  bondage  till  they  were  ready  for  freedom,  and  then 
proved  the  very  means  of  their  emancipation. 

When,  now,  the  time  arrived  that  the  yoke  was  to  be  bro¬ 
ken,  we  find  that  all  things  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
rupture.  Silent  forces  had  been  working  all  along  through 
the  Dark  and  Middle  ages,  in  a  direction  of  which  no  one  at 
the  time  was  conscious,  but  which  no  one  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  can  mistake.  The  rise  of  Mahometanism 
and  the  effect  of  its  early  history  on  the  Christian  world;  the 
scholastic  tendency  ;  the  expulsion  of  Greek  scholars  from 
Constantinople  after  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  and  the  revival 
of  letters  which  sprang  up  as  these  became  scattered  over 
Europe  ;  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
new  interest  excited  in  study  of  every  kind ;  the  discovery 
of  America,  nine  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther,  and  the 
wonderful  zeal  and  energy  which  it  kindled  in  every  Euro¬ 
pean  state  ;  the  introduction  of  printing,  and  the  increased 
circulation  thus  attained  by  the  sacred  word,  were  all  both 
indices  and  instruments,  which  not  only  announced  the  com¬ 
ing  of,  but  prepared  the  way  for,  that  higher  development  of 
Christian  truth,  whoso  rising  in  the  sixteenth  century  illum¬ 
ines  us,  and  gives  promise  of  enlightenment  to  the  world. 
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It  was  not  accidental  that  the  Reformation  arose  in  Ger¬ 
many,  rather  than  with  a  Romanic  or  Celtic  race.  The 
Germans  were  endowed  for  this  as  w'ere  no  other  people. 
The  condition  of  the  German  empire,  with  its  host  of  petty 
princes,  occupying  the  same  territory  and  claiming  in  many 
respects  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Romish  bishops,  brought 
ill  collisions  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
awakened  an  opposition  to  the  Papacy  not  elsewhere  found. 
The  Germans  had  always  chafed  against  external  authority. 
They  had  always  a  jircvailing  instinct  for  freedom.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  find  them  noted  for  their  sturdy 
independence.  The  Papal  encroachments  to  which  Spain 
gave  a  bigoted  defence,  and  France  yielded  a  grudging  and 
fickle  acquiescence,  found  always  in  Gcrniaiiy  a  stern  oppo¬ 
sition.  This  spirit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  crushed  when 
Henry  IV.,  stripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  and  in  the  garb 
of  a  jienitent,  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  head,  and  a  rope 
around  bis  waist,  sought  for  pardon  and  grace  at  the  feet  of 
Gregory  VIT.,  was  yet  only  bowed,  not  broken,  and  far  from 
being  rooted  out.  It  grew  in  strength  and  stubbornness  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  ready  for  open  rebellion  and 
triumph  as  soon  as  the  fitting  time  should  come. 

Hut  it  is  not  simply  the  fact  of  a  rupture  with  the  Papacy 
which  is  so  important,  as  the  direction  it  should  take,  and 
which  He  had  marked  out  before  who  causes  the  seed  to  begin 
its  germination  in  darkness,  but  who  prefigures  in  its  first  un¬ 
folding  all  the  processes  of  its  comjdeted  growth.  There  was 
something  in  the  original  bent  of  the  German  race  whioh  pre¬ 
disposed  them  for  the  great  work  which  he  who  made  them 
had  given  them  to  do.  What  this  w'as  we  may  learn  from 
various  particulars.  Their  language  reveals  it  ;  which, 
tliough  less  copious  than  the  Celtic  and  Romanic  tongues  in 
inflections  and  variations  of  words,  and  thus  not  so  well  fitted 
as  these  for  refined  and  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  or  sharp 
and  clear  varieties  of  thought,  is  far  more  abundant  in  indi¬ 
vidual  words,  and  in  the  iiow’er  of  combining  these  one  with 
another,  and  is  far  better  adapted  for  comprehensive  thought. 
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for  abstract  generalizations,  and  especially  for  that  inner 
facility  for  expressing  the  liarmonious  relations  of  things 
which  is  as  characteristic  of  the  German  language  as  is  an 
insight  into  these  relations  characteristic  of  the  German 
mind. 

Other  illustrations  will  reveal  the  same  feature.  If  we 
interpret  some  expressions  in  Tacitus,  otherwise  uncertain, 
by  the  light  of  the  old  Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  or  the  per¬ 
haps  still  older  German  Eddas,  in  which  the  j)rimcval  traits 
of  the  nation  are  revealed,  we  find  that  the  Germans  are 
especially  characterized  by  the  purity  and  constancy  of  their 
family  and  social  relations.  They  seem  to  liave  always 
attached  a  higli  religious  significance  to  the  family  tic.  To 
its  demands  all  others  were  made  to  yield.  An  injury  in¬ 
flicted  upon  any  member  of  the  family  roused  every  other 
member  to  vengeance,  even  in  the  face  of  death.  In  the  old 
hero-life,  as  })ictured  in  the  most  ancient  German  poems, 
though  a  life  of  rapine  and  marauding,  filled  up  with  rude 
and  reckless  strife,  the  family  bond  furnished  the  only  sure 
and  ever  cflectivo  claim  to  protection.  The  son  w'as  not 
only  known  by  denoting  his  father,  but  the  father  was  desig¬ 
nated  by  his  marriage  alliance,  while  every  boasting,  auda¬ 
cious,  self-confident  hero  stalks  before  us  in  these  old  poems 
as  vaunting  and  as  talkative  of  his  sire  as  of  himself.  If 
we  compare  the  ideas  of  the  marriage  relation  in  these  old 
poems  with  those  sketched  by  Homer,  we  find  them  as  much 
more  strict  in  their  purity  as  has  l)cen  the  practice  in  these 
particulars  of  the  Germans  above  the  Greeks.  In  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Beowulf,  the  free-born  queen  wdio  takes  her  seat 
beside  the  monarch  at  the  royal  board,  and  greets  with  lofty 
dignity  the  fierce  assembly  of  the  heroes,  is  no  Penelope, 
whom  a  hundred  suitors  might,  without  danger,  seek  to  woo 
in  the  absence  of  her  lord,  or  no  fair  Helen,  whom  Paris 
might  snatch  from  Menclaus,  and  Mcnclaus  welcome  back  to 
his  embrace  again.  No  divided  allegiance  is  ever  thought  of 
being  received  or  returned  by  the  chaste  Norscwomaii  in  the 
oldest  records  which  present  her  to  us.  When  her  husband 
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dies  she  seeks  no  other  connection,  but,  like  the  Hindoo 
widow,  though  in  a  vastly  different  spirit,  follows  him  to  the 
funeral  pyre.  The  statements  of  Tacitus  accord  with  this. 
Divorces  were  prohibited.  Adulteries  were  punished  as  rare 
and  inexplicable  crimes ;  and  neither  beauty  could  inspire 
compassion  for  the  criminal,  nor  wealth  procure  any  alle¬ 
viation  of  the  doom.  The  Germans,  says  Tacitus,  ever 
treated  their  women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  consulted 
them  on  every  occasion  of  importance,  and  fondly  believed 
that  in  their  breasts  resided  a  wisdom  which  raised  them 
above  men,  and  a  sanctity  which  allied  them  to  the  gods. 
This  esteem  and  respect,  without  wliich  all  abiding  love  of 
the  sexes  must  be  wanting,  constantly  gave  to  the  marriage 
relation  a  sacredness  with  which  it  has  been  invested  by  no 
other  people,  savage  or  civilized,  who  have  not  been  brought 
under  the  direct  and  shaping  influence  of  Christian  love. 

Other  illustrations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  drawn  from 
the  political  movements  and  the  philosophical  speculations 
of  Germany ;  but  we  cannot  dwell  on  these.  In  them  all 
one  trait  is  prominent.  The  controlling  disposition  of  the 
Germans  is  to  seek  for  and  cling  to  the  inner  and  true 
relation  of  things.  And  when  we  see  this  disposition  reveal¬ 
ing  itself  everywhere,  but  showing  its  greatest  strength  and 
prominence  in  the  clearness  with  which  it  recognized  the 
true  marriage  tie,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  it  invested 
that  relation  which  Christ  has  made  typical  of  the  true 
relation  between  himself  and  the  believing  soul,  can  we 
believe  it  accidental  that  when  the  bold  and  sturdy  German 
love  of  freedom  broke  wdth  the  Papacy,  and  a  new  range 
of  doctrinal  discussion  was  laid  open  in  the  church,  the 
centre  and  chief  point  of  attraction  in  it  all  w^as  that  true 
relationship  or  union  which  might  be  constituted  through 
the  gospel  between  the  sinning  man  and  the  holy  God  ?  The 
corruptions  of  the  church  were  as  numerous  and  as  promi¬ 
nent  in  Italy  and  Spain  and  France  as  in  Germany ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  indulgences  was  preached  all  over  Christendom ; 
the  fellowship  of  the  soul  with  God  was  everywhere  prom- 
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ised  and  sought  through  external  and  formal  rights  ;  but  no 
vigorous  and  triumphant  protest  against  these  arose  else¬ 
where;  no  deep  feeling,  whieh  could  respond  vitally  and 
hold  tenaciously  to  the  deep  mystery  of  man’s  individual 
and  personal  and  spiritual  relations  to  God,  was  elsewhere 
found.  The  whole  endowment  and  education  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  not  only  fitted  them  to  be  the  reformers  of  the  church, 
but  determined  also  the  central  point  around  which  the  great 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  revolved.  That  point 
was  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  or  the  union  of  man  with  God. 
How  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ?  How  shall  God  be  just 
and  yet  justify  man  ?  How  shall  the  two  become  one  in  a 
reciprocal  fellowship  and  communion  ?  These  were  the  great 
inquiries  with  which  the  Reformation  began  and  was  con¬ 
summated.  As  in  the  first  period  of  doctrinal  discussion  in 
the  church,  God,  and  in  the  second,  man,  so  now  in  the 
third,  the  union  of  the  two,  is  the  one  theme  of  interest,  for 
which  everything  had  been  before  prepared,  and  in  which 
every  other  object  was  for  the  time  absorbed.  If  this  order 
of  sequence  was  accidental,  and  the  preceding  steps  which  had 
prepared  the  way  for  each  stage  came  by  chance,  we  must  at 
least  acknowledge  that  such  accidents  as  these  are  beautiful 
as  reason,  and  that  such  a  chance  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
providence.  But  if  there  be  a  law  in  all  this  —  a  divine 
order  and  truth  clearly  planned  and  calmly  executed  by 
him  “who  hath  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
intent  that  now,  unto  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places,  might  be  made  known  by  the  church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,” — then  the  consummation  of  the  plan  is  not 
yet  fully  gained ;  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  indicate 
the  direction,  and  lead  us  towards,  but  not  yet  unto,  the 
goal,  —  the  twilight  brightens,  but  there  is  not  yet  the  per¬ 
fect  day. 

If,  now,  in  order  to  see  the  true  position  of  the  present 
time,  and  to  determine  more  accurately  where  we  belong 
in  this  great  historic  movement,  we  take  the  indications 
which  the  past,  as  thus  far  contemplated,  may  be  said  to 
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furnish  respecting  the  future,  some  things  would  seem  too 
clear  to  bo  easily  mistaken.  If  all  past  history  has  been 
subordinate  to  one  great  scheme, —  empires  and  kingdoms 
rising  and  falling ;  nations  and  races  mingling  and  separat¬ 
ing  and  moving  on  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  system, — why  should  not  the  future 
be  controlled  for  the  same  end  ?  The  Christian  system  has 
no  merely  temporary  application.  They  know  but  little  of 
its  far-reaching  adaptations  who  think  it  better  fitted  for  one 
period  of  history  than  for  all.  Why,  therefore,  should  it  not 
control  the  future  just  as  truly  as  the  past  ?  Moreover,  we 
have  seen  that  each  of  the  three  great  periods  which  have 
marked  its  progress  hitherto  has  been  characterized  by  a 
special  range  of  doctrinal  discussion,  wherein  one  great  beam 
of  its  eternal  light  has  shone  through  the  prejudices  and 
})assions  with  which  human  weakness  and  impurity  have 
clouded  it  all.  Why  should  not  this  process  continue  until 
the  Sun,  of  which  all  this  light  is  but  the  partial  effulgence, 
shall,  full-orbed  and  in  meridian  splendor,  lighten  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  without  a  cloud  to  intercept  his 
beams  ?  Is  the  day  less  important  than  the  dawning  ?  Is 
not  the  process  just  as  worthy  of  a  completion  as  it  was  of  a 
beginning  ?  Why  then  should  it  stop  until  its  fulness  ? 

But  still  further.  The  movement  thus  far  has  been  one 
of  order.  The  ste})s  of  progress  have  been  regular  and 
successive,  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  no  hap¬ 
hazard  sequence  which  brings  out  the  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  salvation  in  the  connection  in  which  we  find 
them.  Their  order  marks  a  plan  of  which  they  are  only 
parts  in  preparation  for  the  whole.  But  if  these  steps  have 
been  so  orderly,  why  not  also  the  next  ?  If,  as  is  obvious,  the 
true  doctrine  respecting  man  could  only  appear  in  its  proper 
light  under  the  shining  of  the  true  doctrine  respecting  God, 
which  it  therefore  follows  in  the  order  of  doctrinal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  if,  in  like  manner,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  union 
of  God  and  the  soul  depends  upon  the  doctrines  relating  to 
these  two,  and  is  not,  therefore,  evolved  till  after  those,  may 
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we  not  with  equal  confidence  expect  that  these  three  doc¬ 
trines  are  hut  stepping-stones  unto  a  fourth,  and  that  these 
three  great  periods  of  history  are  leading  us  to  another,  in 
whose  direction  they  not  only  point,  hut  for  which  they 
prepare  and  hasten  the  way  ? 

What,  then,  might  we  anticipate  this  coming  period  to  be  ? 
Let  us  not  be  too  confident,  and  yet  when  we  look  closely  at 
that  doctrine  of  salvation  which  marks  the  third  great  stage 
in  the  discussions  of  the  church,  one  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  intimately  connected  with  this  seems  to  struggle  for  a 
solution  not  yet  found.  What  this  question  is  may  perhaps 
he  indicated  if  we  closely  scan  the  process  by  which  the  work 
of  salvation  is  wrought  in  the  individual  soul.  That  work 
must  begin  with  a  revelation  of  God.  All  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  purposes  of  the  soul  in  its  experience  of  salva¬ 
tion  can  only  be  awakened  primarily  by  some  undoubtiiig 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  But  this  knowledge  of  God 
does  not  rest  alone.  Every  beam  of  it  is  a  revelation  of 
human  nature  itself.  As  Isaiah,  when  he  gazed  with  the 
seraphim  upon  the  glory  of  God  in  the  temple,  found  the 
vision  a  revelation  also  of  his  own  defilement,  so  is  this 
beholding  of  God  ever  a  powder  which  reveals  sin  unto  the 
sinner,  and  which  ever  calls  forth  from  the  corrupt  heart 
the  one  cry :  “Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am 
a  man  of  unclean  lips ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  It  is  only  as  the  human  soul  knows 
God  that  it  knows  itself,  and  it  is  only  with  this  knowledge 
that  it  abhors  itself  and  repents.  There  is  thus  prepared 
the  W'ay  for  the  third  step,  or  that  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ  which  is  faith,  and  tlmt  new  love  which  springs  up 
coincident  with  this  faith,  and  which  becomes  the  new  life 
of  the  soul.  Thus  far  the  Christian  experience  is  but  a 
type  of  Christian  liistory.  But  the  fourth  step  of  the  work 
of  salvation  brings  the  soul  in  which  it  is  wrought  into  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  souls.  The  Christian  experience  at  once  de¬ 
mands  Christian  fellowship.  It  binds  together  those  who 
possess  it  in  an  organic  community,  connected  also  by  insep- 
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arable  bonds  with  the  world ‘around  them.  These  social 
relations,  which  are  as  obvious  as  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life  in  the  individual  heart,  and  which  are  as  deep 
and  broad  as  the  faith  in  which  that  life  centres  and  the  love 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  radical  and  productive — grow 
immediately  out  of  the  new-foimd  relations  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  and  follow  from  these  as  directly  as  the  rays  of  the 
morning  from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  May  we  not,  then, 
expect,  as  the  history  of  the  world  finds  its  type  in  the 
Christian  experience  in  its  first  three  stages,  so  may  it  also 
in  the  fourth ;  and  that  as  the  individual  heart,  by  its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  and  its  knowledge  of  self,  and  its  consequent 
experience  of  a  fellowship  with  God,  passes  at  once,  without 
any  furtlier  step  of  transition,  into  the  church,  or  Christ’s 
kingdom  on  earth,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  to  forih 
the  fourth  great  field  of  discussion  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  kingdom  among  men 
to  be  the  great  theme  for  whose  elucidation  preceding  ages 
have  prepared  the  way  ? 

While  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
has  been  a  subject  of  thought  and  inquiry  in  every  period, 
yet  up  to  the  point  we  have  contemplated  it  has  only  been 
thought  of  as  involved  in  other  doctrines.  It  has  never  stood 
out  alone,  as  the  only  prominent  theme.  It  has  never  been, 
like  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  depravity,  and  sal¬ 
vation,  the  focus  in  which  all  the  lines  of  thought  and  inquiry 
of  any  age  might  be  gathered  together.  The  church  has 
never  affirmed  a  doctrine  respecting  herself,  the  denial  of 
which  would  be  heresy ;  and  yet  when  we  think  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  church  in  history, —  its  relations  to  all  human 
opinions  and  customs  and  laws  and  institutions,  the  grand 
achievments  which  have  marked  its  progress  hitherto,  and 
the  glorious  promises  which  gild  its  prospects  in  the  ages  yet 
to  come, — we  cannot  but  believe  that  its  true  meaning  is  to 
be  unfolded  with  a  clearness  befitting  its  great  importance, 
until  its  aspect  shall  look  forth,  to  every  eye,  beautiful  as 
the  morning,  “  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners.” 
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But  in  all  this  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  mere  theory. 
The  facts  confirm  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  was  felt  to 
be  a  vital  one,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  questions  then  discussed.  Next 
to  the  question  of  salvation,  and  growing  out  of  this,  was  the 
question  of  the  church.  The  Romanist  maintained  that  the 
church  was  the  means  by  which  alone  the  soul  could  come  to 
Christ,  while  the  Reformers  affirmed  the  counter  proposition, 
that  only  by  faith  in  Christ  could  the  soul  come  to  the  church. 
The  Romanist  declares  that  the  chureh  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
without  spot  or  blemish,  while  the  Protestant  admits  a  rel¬ 
ative  impurity  belonging  to  it,  like  the  remains  of  sin  in  the 
new-born  soul,  from  which  it  is  only  by  struggles  and  prog¬ 
ress  to  beeome  free.  But,  with  these  conflicting  views,  the 
Romanist  finds  it  impossible  to  deny  the  eorruptions  of  the 
church,  while  the  Protestant  finds  it  almost  equally  difficult 
to  maintain  its  authority.  Here  is  the  point  at  which  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  the  Papacy  have  taken  an  issue  which  abides 
to  the  present  day  ;  and  no  one  wdio  has  carefully  watched 
the  movements  of  events  can  doubt  that  this  issue,  in  its 
broadest  aspects,  has  since  the  Reformation  been  constantly 
growing  in  prominence,  until  the  question  of  the  church  has 
become  comprehensively  the  question  of  our  time.  This  will 
perhaps  be  more  clear  if  we  notice  that  all  the  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  church  —  its  relations  to  its  Divine  Head  and 
Lord ;  its  relations  to  the  state ;  its  relations  to  individual 
churches ;  its  relations  to  the  individual  conscience  and 
will  —  are  all  gathered  up  comprehensively  in  the  one  ques¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  true  constitution  of  human  society  upon 
earth.  What  are  those  inner  and  vital  relations  which  bind 
men  together  in  a  true  and  organic  fellowship,  and  what  is 
the  true  rule  and  sovereignty  over  men  in  these  relations, 
are  inquiries  which  only  present  in  particular  forms  the  one 
great  question  embracing  them  all :  What  is  the  idea  of  the 
church,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  kingdom  among 
men  ? 

And,  when  thus  stated,  is  it  not  evidently  the  true  question  . 
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of  our  time  ?  All  over  the  civilized  world  it  is  the  social 
problem  wliich  is  pressing  most  earnestly  for  solution.  To¬ 
day  if  we  cast  the  eye  over  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  we  find  that  all  the  movements  of  courts  and 
cabinets  and  fleets  and  armies,  that  the  most  prominent  and 
numerous  discussions  in  the  senate  and  by  the  press,  that 
the  most  intense  and  earnest  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
actions  of  common  men  —  all  move  in  obedience  to  one 
central  inspiration,  which  is  breathing  into  every  heart  some 
new  conviction  of  its  organic  fellowship  with  other  hearts, 
and  which  thus  binds  all  the  movements  of  the  present  time 
unto  itself,  as  gravity  binds  the  planets  to  the  sun. 

This  is,  if  possible,  even  more  manifest  in  our  own  land. 
Long  before  our  recent  civil  strife,  the  question  which  di-' 
vided  parties,  and  laid  its  hand,  as  none  other  has  ever  done, 
upon  the  beating  heart  of  American  life,  did  not  relate  so 
much  to  political  economy  as  to  social  morality,  —  was  not 
a  question  of  wealth  or  trade  or  industry,  but  of  human 
rights  and  equality  and  brotherhood.  Are  all  men  born  free 
and  equal ;  is  there  something  in  a  man’s  manhood  which 
entitles  him  to  respect  quite  above  and  independent  of  his 
color  or  caste  or  outward  condition  ;  is  the  true  constitution 
of  society  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  roused  and  divided  the  nation 
before  the  storm  of  war  broke  upon  us,  and  which,  before 
the  tempest  had  spent  its  fury,  was  revealed  to  every  eye  as 
the  mighty  issue  between  contending  armies.  And  yet  did 
we  fully  fathom  the  depth  which  this  question  sounded  ? 
Did  we  kiiov  how  wide  it  reached  ?  We  thought  it  was  the 
question  of  slavery.  We  supposed  that  the  chief  issue  of  the 
war  was  to  give  us  a  nation  not  only  united,  but  renovated 
and  free,  and  our  dream  of  its  future  glory  was  satisfied  with 
the  prospect  of  a  land  wherein  the  sun,  which  this  morning 
gathered  his  pavilion  from  the  mists  which  rose  round  Mount 
Katahdin,  and  which  to-night  shall  draw  the  curtains  of  his 
setting  from  the  clouds  which  veil  the  Golden  Gate,  should 
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look  down  upon  no  rod  of  the  oppressor  and  no  fetter  of  the 
slave.  But  though  this  was  included,  there  were  other  issues, 
yet  profounder,  also  involved  in  our  struggle.  The  bond- 
man  is  a  frecdman ;  is  he  also  a  citizen  —  shall  he  meet  us 
on  equal  terms  at  the  ballot-box  ?  This  question  of  suffrage 
and  citizenship,  which,  until  rightly  settled,  is  evidently  to 
prove  as  controlling  an  element  in  our  politics  as  that  of 
slavery  has  been,  only  presents  us,  in  a  more  vital  way,  the 
old  inquiry  :  Is  it  equality  of  rights  or  distinction  in  privilege 
which  lays  the  groundwork  and  shapes  the  superstructure 
of  the  social  fabric  ? 

And  this  question  confronts  us  everywhere.  If  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  it,  it  sets  itself  before  us,  and  calmly  looks 
us  in  the  eye.  It  enters  into  every  topic  which  engages  our 
attention  in  public  affairs,  and  other  less  obtrusive  relations 
in  society.  All  our  views  of  government  or  of  the  family 
state,  all  notions  respecting  labor  or  trade,  every  thought,  in 
fact,  which  reaches  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  individual  life, 
and  lays  hold,  in  any  respect,  upon  those  relations  which 
bring  man  into  contact  with  his  fellow  man  will  be  modified 
by  the  answer  we  shall  give  to  the  inquiry,  whether  we  will 
grant  to  every  human  soul,  without  distinction  of  caste  or 
condition,  the  same  privilege  which  we  naturally  enjoy,— 
whether  we  will  love  that  soul  with  the  same  love  wherewith 
God  the  Lord  hath  loved  us?  This  is  the  question  most 
controlling  among  us,  most  controlling  everywhere,  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  it  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  it  which  does 
not  detect  its  intimate  relations,  we  may  say  its  perfect  co¬ 
incidence  even,  with  the  question  of  the  church,  or  Christ’s 
kingdom.  For  what  is  this  kingdom  but  a  .kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  truth  and  love  among  men  ?  Where  else 
are  revealed  those  organic  relations  which  constitute  the 
state  ;  and  how  else  can  these  be  maintained  ?  Where  does 
liberty  have  its  defense  and  law  its  basis  and  government  its 
authority,  but  in  those  principles  of  universal  love  and  truth 
and  justice  which  it  is  the  glory  of  Christ’s  kingdom  not 
simply  to  reveal,  but  to  actualize,  among  men  ?  Philoso- 
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pliers  have  dreamed  of  an  ideal  republic,  or  of  some  Atlantis 
or  Utopia,  where  the  perfection  of  society  should  be  realized 
ill  the  prevalence  of  every  virtue  and  the  exclusion  of  every 
vice ;  but  these  schemes,  which  have  had  in  their  minds  only 
an  ideal  creation  and  adornment,  it  needs  but  the  undisputed 
sway  of  the  cliiircli,  or  Christ’s  kingdom,  to  introduce  in 
perfect  triumph.  All  the  glory  which  gilds  the  brightest 
human  dream  of  human  progress  and  social  welfare  pales 
before  the  clear  sun  of  that  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

While  the  problem  of  the  church  and  the  problem  of 
liuman  society  are  in  their  broadest  aspects  one  and  the 
same,  and  while  this  is  the  great  question  which  has  been 
growing  in  prominence  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and. 
which  is  in  manifest  ascendency  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
present  time,  and  w’hich  fixes  thus  the  present  period  in  the 
fourth  stage  of  that  great  historic  movement  which  began 
with  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  which 
shall  only  end  in  his  perfect  triumph,  it  may  not  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  ask  this  question  at  least :  Whether,  as  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Oriental  history  was  all  shaped  in  preparation  for 
the  first  period,  and  Roman  history  for  the  second,  and  mod¬ 
ern  European  in  the  German  Empire  up  to  the  Reformation 
for  the  third,  so  may  not  the  American  history  all  have  its 
meaning  in  reference  to  the  fourth,  and  our  mission  in  his¬ 
tory,  our  work  for  the  ages  yet  to  come,  be  the  w'ork  of  social 
regeneration — the  solution  of  the  great  problem :  How  hu¬ 
man  society  on  earth  shall  be  one  body,  of  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  living  and  organic  member,  the  end  and  means 
of  all  the  rest,  and  which  shall  thus  at  length  be  presented 
with  everlasting  joy,  a  faultless  body,  without  spot  or  blemish, 
of  which  Christian  love  is  the  indwelling  soul,  and  Christ 
himself  the  ever-living  Head  ?  We  simply  suggest  the  in¬ 
quiry,  with  no  intention  of  discussing  it  now.  But  whether 
such  a  discussion  be  possible  at  this  period,  or  can  only  be 
adequately  furnished  at  some  remote  future  point,  when  the 
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disturbing  influences  of  the  present  time,  which  now  blind 
and  pervert  the  vision,  shall  have  passed  away,  this  much  at 
least  is  taught  us  by  all  that  has  yet  occurred,  —  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  revelation  of  God,  the  movement 
of  his  providence  according  to  his  eternal  wisdom  and  power 
and  holiness  and  goodness  and  truth.  Says  Niebuhr,  that 
most  sagacious  of  historians :  “  It  is  not  true  that  the  study 
of  history  weakens  our  belief  in  divine  ]n'ovidcnce  ;  history  is 
of  all  studies  the  one  which  tends  to  strengthen  that  belief.” 
The  history  of  the  world  is  a  temple,  of  which  the  free  acts 
of  the  human  soul  furnish  the  materials  indeed,  but  which 
are  fashioned  and  fitted  to  their  places  in  the  rising  structure 
by  no  human  architect.  The  Great  Master  Builder  manifests 
the  shekinah  of  his  presence  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
great  sanctuary,  while  from  its  choir  of  ages  rises  one  majes¬ 
tic  anthem,  grand  and  solemn,  but  with  whose  every  strain 
a  harmony  divine  is  interwoven :  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  all  thy  works  praise  thee. 
Thou,  and  thou  alone,  art  great ! 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

by  rev.  R.  P.  DUNN,  D.D.,  PROF.  IN  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

There  is  no  nol)ler  acliievomeiit  of  the  Iminaii  mind  than 
the  production  of  a  national  literature.  Its  materials  are 
mOre  diverse,  its  forms  are  more  varied,  its  sources  are  more 
numerous,  its  life  is  more  enduring,  than  those  of  any  other 
product  of  the  conscious  or  the  unconscious  art  of  man. 
It  appeals,  too,  to  a  much  larger  number  for  reception  and 
approval,  and  satisfies  broader  and  larger  wants  than  any 
other  work  of  the  busy  brain  or  the  skilful  hand. 

The  literary  art,  dealing  with  the  subtile  forms  of  thouglit 
and  of  imagination,  and  wlokllng  tlie  Ilexible  or  the  plastic 
substance  of  language,  lias  to  do  with  a  finer  and  more  del¬ 
icate  matter  than  clay  or  marble,  plaster  or  canvas.  Yet 
subtile  as  are  those  forms,  evanescent  as  are  their  expres¬ 
sions, —  only  less  so  than  those  with  which  music  is  con¬ 
cerned,  —  they  outlast  the  massive  structure  of  the  architect, 
and  oltcn  have  lost  nothing  of  their  freshness  when  the  once 
bright  fresco  is  stained  and  darkened  with  the  touch  of  time, 
and  the  once  symmetrical  statue  lies  a  torso  in  the  dust. 
“  By  the  siniide  agency  of  twenty-four  little  marks,  stamped 
on  the  written  or  printed  page,”  said  Mr.  Everett,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, — 
holding  in  his  hand  a  volume  of  Homer,  —  “  the  immortal 
legend  has  Hashed  down  to  us  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
empires  and  eras ;  across  the  vast  expanse  of  enlightened 
and  benighted  periods  of  history ;  from  region  to  region, 
from  his  own  rocky  islet  in  the  Aegean  to  shores  unknown, 
undreamed  of  by  him,  —  beneath  the  overwhelming  billows 
of  three  thousand  years,  where  peoples  whole  have  sunk ; 
and  it  now  binds  together,  by  the  golden  wires  of  intellect 
and  taste,  the  mind  of  Europe  and  America,  at  this  meridian 
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of  their  refinement,  with  the  mind  of  every  intervening  age 
of  literary  culture,  back  to  the  cradle  of  infant  Greece.” 

The  literary  art  is  more  catholic  in  its  spirit  and  in  its 
product  than  any  of  its  sister  arts.  As  its  votaries  are  more 
numerous,  so  it  puts  among  its  store  of  treasures  works 
whose  parallel  other  arts  would  not  think  it  ’worth  -while  to 
preserve.  A  song,  a  ballad,  an  epigram,  a  proverb,  though 
separated  from  its  author  by  the  waves  of  time,  is  rescued 
from  oblivion,  while  a  sketch,  a  model,  a  melody,  of  equal 
merit,  is  allowed  to  perish.  The  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  plastic  or  the  graphic  art  may  be  higher  than  in  the  lit¬ 
erary,  and  hence  what  fails  to  reach  it  is  neglected,  while 
every  literary  product  of  any  worth  is  likely  to  survive, 
though  not  to  be  universally  esteemed.  There  is  but  one 
Raphael  and  one  Michael  Angelo;  so,  too,  there  is  but  one 
Shakespeare  and  one  Milton ;  but  the  inferiors  of  the  latter 
in  their  department  are  more  sure  of  preservation  tlian  those 
of  the  former  in  theirs.  For,  unlike  a  picture  or  a  statue,  a 
book  has  other  ends  than  to  please  or  to  inspire.  It  may 
instruct,  it  may  express  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  perpetuate 
the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time.  It  may  give  utterance  to 
some  general  sentiment  or  purpose  which,  from  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  history  of  human  progress,  may  confer  on  its 
representative  an  immortality.  The  one  increasing  purpose 
that  runs  through  the  ages  may  be  recorded  in  the  poem,  the 
drama,  the  essay,  the  oration,  and  the  widening  thoughts  of 
men  may  have  their  enlarging  expression  in  the  accumulat¬ 
ing  literature  of  the  world.  A  nation’s  history  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  channel  and  the  course  in  which  the  stream  of  its 
thought  and  discourse  shall  run  ;  but  that  stream  will  mirror 
on  its  placid  or  its  broken  surface  those  guiding  and  enclos¬ 
ing  banks  between  which  it  flows. 

A  national  literature  may,  then,  exhibit  the  greatest  variety 
of  forms  in  the  several  periods  of  its  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  and  may  have  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  sources  from 
which  it  emanates.  It  may  have  its  different  schools  and 
their  corresponding  manners  ;  but  it  will  also  include  much 
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that,  in  its  unconventional  freshness  and  irregular  forms,  will 
prove  itself  a  genuine  produet  of  the  popular  mind,  and  he 
worth  preserving  as  a  record  of  its  tendencies  and  attain¬ 
ments.  The  student  of  the  progress  of  the  raee,  whether  as 
a  whole  or  in  some  of  its  national  divisions,  cannot  forego 
the  study  of  the  world’s  literature.  He  must  know  the 
language  in  which  it  has  taken  shape ;  he  must  traee  the 
tendencies  and  the  results,  whether  individual  or  general, 
which  it  exhibits ;  he  must  subject  himself  to  those  powerful, 
yet  at  the  time  insensible,  influences  l^y  which  the  best 
thought,  uttered  by  the  best  men  in  the  best  way,  determines 
the  judgment  and  moulds  the  tastes  of  men.  All  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  faithful  and  wise  study  of  literature  ; 
and  such  a  result,  so  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  English,  or  the  descendants  of  the  English,  may 
aim  at  and  attain,  in  the  diligent  and  proper  study  of  our 
English  literature. 

A  language  is  best  studied  in  its  literature.  Its  racy 
idioms  and  vigorous  dialects  may  perhaps  be  often  best 
learned  from  its  colloquial  forms.  It  may  retain  most  of  the 
flavor  of  the  soil  whence  it  sprung  among  those  who  till  the 
earth  or  deal  immediately  with  its  various  products.  But 
sooner  or  later,  and  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  these  idioms 
and  dialects  give  a  character  to  the  written  and  the  carefully 
spoken  tongue.  From  time  to  time  they  come  forth  to  in¬ 
fuse  new  vigor  and  life  into  that  which  tends  to  decay  and 
is  ready  to  perish.  The  stagnant  pool  is  disturbed  and  fed 
by  some  new  springs  that  break  forth  beneath  its  depths. 
All  this — the  original  tongue  in  its  form  and  its  matter, — the 
various  changes  for  the  better  or  the  worse  in  its  syntax  and 
its  vocabulary  —  has  its  permanent  record  and  illustration 
in  the  literature  of  the  language.  Thus  the  changes  which 
the  classical  Latin  of  the  Augustan  age  underwent,  when  that 
finished  tongue  lost  its  numerous  inflections  and  inversions, 
and  changed  its  orthography  and  its  pronunciation,  in  diverg¬ 
ing  into  the  several  Romance  tongues,  may  be  traced  in  the 
homily  of  the  early  Christian  preacher  and  in  the  rescript  of 
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the  imperial  magistrate  ;  in  the  chronicle  of  the  monk  and 
the  lay  of  the  troubadour.  A  philologist  must,  then,  be  a 
student  of  the  literature  of  the  languages  which  he  investi¬ 
gates. 

A  faithful  study  of  English  literature  offers  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  most  interesting,  means  of  acquainting  ourselves 
with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue.  Its  grammatical 
forms  and  structure,  which  it  has  inherited,  not  without  loss 
or  diminution,  amid  inv^asion,  conquest,  and  civil  commo¬ 
tion,  may  be  seen  in  their  earliest  purity  in  its  ancestral 
Anglo-Saxon ;  for  English  is  but  the  most  modern  form  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  or,  in  other  words,  Anglo-Saxon  is  English  in 
its  earliest  shape.  In  the  chivalric  legend  of  Beowulf,  of  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  century,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  in  the 
translated  Orosius  and  Boethius  of  King  Alfred,  he  may  see 
the  originals  of  our  possessive  and  our  plural  inflections,  our 
irregular  nouns  and  adjectives,  our  complicated  pronom¬ 
inal  system,  and  the  conjugations  of  our  verbs,  used  with  all 
the  skill  and  case  which  belong  to  familiarity  with  a  syn¬ 
thetic  tongue  in  the  period  of  its  life  and  vigor.  Then,  in 
the  successive,  sadder  and  sadder  pages  of  that  contemporary 
record  of  the  national  reverses,  which  monastic  chroniclers 
kept  in  their  seclusion,  or  in  that  half  translated  and  half 
original  poem  which  the  country  priest,  Layamon  wrote,  far 
away  from  the  court,  in  his  parish  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
he  may  sec  those  inflections  and  terminal  syllables  dropping 
off*,  pronouns  and  verbs  taking  on  more  modern  shapes,  and 
some  old  syntactical  forms  vanishing  altogether.  One  de¬ 
clension  swallows  up  the  other  two  ;  the  verb  throws  off  the 
incumbrance  of  its  terminal  consonants,  and  retains  no  more 
letters  than  are  needed  to  convey  the  radical  idea  associated 
with  its  root.  These  patriotic  monks  and  this  lonely  parish 
priest  offer  in  their  history  and  their  verse  a  proof  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  people  found  in  retaining  and  using  the 
cumbrous  forms  of  their  synthetic  tongue,  and  of  the  read¬ 
iness  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  their  daily 
life,  and  simplified  what  they  could  not  easily  employ.  Their 
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patriotism  prompted  them  to  use  their  native  tongue  ;  but, 
like  that  of  the  people  at  large,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  need¬ 
less  task  of  perpetuating  the  inflections  which  that  tongue 
originally  possessed.  So  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  gradually 
became  English  ;  and  since  1450  a.d.  it  has  experienced  no 
essential  change. 

It  is  in  its  vocabulary  that  the  English  language  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  accessions  ;  and  that  vocabulary  in  its  great 
capacity  and  still  increasing  resources,  in  its  original  mate¬ 
rials  and  its  development,  and  its  present  almost  unequalled 
fulness  and  fitness,  can  be  best  learned  only  in  the  literature 
into  which  it  is  inwrought.  The  thoroughly  educated  geol¬ 
ogist  is  not  content  to  study  only  the  classified  and  labelled 
specimens  of  a  cabinet ;  he  wants  to  see  them  “  in  situ.” 
He  would  read  from  the  very  pages  of  the  great  stone  book. 
He  would  see  the  succession  of  strata,  their  mutual  relations  ' 
and  influences,  their  interruptions  and  their  continuity,  what 
gems  lie  hidden  in  their  secret  folds,  what  fossils  have  left 
their  imprint  on  their  texture,  and  in  death  have  become 
immortal.  So  the  student  of  language  cannot  content  him¬ 
self  witli  the  alphabetical  lists  of  ihe  dictionary,  though  he 
have  obeyed  the  rival  publishers’  inj unctions,  and  have  “  got¬ 
ten  the  Ijest.”  He  may  thus  learn  etymology,  spelling,  and 
pronunciation,  but  not  meaning  and  usage.  Lord  Chatham, 
it  is  said,  used  to  prepare  himself  for  a  speech  by  studying 
Bailey’s  Dictionary.  But  whatever  inspiration  those  vener¬ 
able  folio  pages  may  have  given  him,  they  could  have  taught 
him  little  about  the  real  significance  and  force  of  the  words 
which  he  wielded  with  such  matchless  power.  Words,  like 
men,  are  social ;  they  were  not  made  to  be  alone ;  and  just 
as  we  cannot  learn  a  man’s  character  in  his  isolation,  but 
must  see  how  ho  acts  and  is  acted  upon  by  his  neighbors,  if 
we  would  know  what  there  is  in  him ;  so  must  we  study 
words  in  their  combinations,  that  we  may  see  how  their 
meaning  is  determined  and  how  their  force  is  modified  by 
their  fellows.  The  student  of  any  foreign  language  must 
often  have  been  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  help  which 
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his  dictionary  has  afforded  him  in  learning  the  precise  shade 
of  meaning  which  a  word  bears  in  a  certain  context.  He 
turns  from  his  book  to  his  lexicon.  He  finds  the  word 
there  in  its  place,  with  perhaps  half  a  score  of  definitions 
appended.  Which  shall  he  adopt  ?  If  he  adopts  one,  the 
chances  are  that  it  does  not  so  exactly  suit  the  case  before 
him  as  to  give  him  entire  satisfaction.  Almost  unconsciously 
to  himself,  and  the  more  frequently  as  he  gains  experience, 
he  learns  to  modify  the  lexical  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to 
give  it  a  sense  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  himself  to  ex¬ 
press  without  a  long  circumlocution.  If  this  be  true  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  it  is  not  less  so  with  our  own,  which  we  learn 
in  the  main  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  No  thoughtful 
man  can  reflect  on  his  own  and  on  others’  use  of  his  native 
tongue,  without  perceiving  that  every  man  is  thus  a  diction¬ 
ary  to  himself,  and  that  the  best  speakers  and  writers,  whose 
perceptions  are  nice  and  whose  judgments  are  accurate,  are 
the  best  dictionaries.  Familiarity  with  the  English  literature 
in  its  successive  periods  and  its  finest  specimens  is  the  surest 
guide  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  English  language.  The 
garden  and  the  field,  where  the  soil  yields  up  its  richest 
juices  for  nutriment,  where  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  gives 
perfume,  and  the  sun  tints  the  green  leaves  and  the  many- 
colored  petals,  are  a  better  school  than  the  most  accurately 
painted  plate  or  the  most  carefully  arranged  herbarium. 

In  the  Ninth  Lecture  of  his  Second  Series,  Mr.  Marsh 
turns  aside  to  “  notice  a  widely  diffused  error,  which  it  may 
be  hoped  the  lexicographical  criticism  of  the  present  day 
may  dispel.”  “  I  refer,”  he  says,  “  to  the  opinion  that 
words,  individually  and  irrespectively  of  syntactical  relations 
and  of  phraseological  combinations,  have  one  or  more  inhe¬ 
rent,  fixed,  and  limited  meanings,  which  are  capable  of  logi¬ 
cal  definition,  and  of  expression  in  other  descriptive  terms 
of  the  same  language.  This  may  be  true  of  artificial  words; 
that  is,  words  invented  tor,  or  conventionally  appropriated  to, 
the  expression  of  arbitrary  distinctions  and  technical  notions 
in  science  or  its  practical  applications,  and  also  of  the  names 
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of  material  objects  and  of  the  sensuous  qualities  of  things ; 
but  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  passions  and  the  affections, 
which  grows  up  and  is  impressed  with  living  meaning  by  the 
natural,  involuntary  processes  to  which  all  language  but  that 
of  art  owes  its  being,  it  is  wholly  untrue.  Such  words  live 
and  breathe  only  in  mutual  combination  and  interdepen¬ 
dence  with  other  words.  They  change  their  force  with  every 
new  relation  into  which  they  enter  ;  and  consequently  their 
meanings  are  as  various  and  as  exhaustless  as  the  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations  of  the  digits  of  the  arithmetical 
notation.  To  teach,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  w’ords  which  compose  the  vocabulary  of  every 
living  speech  by  formal  definition  is  as  impossible  as  to  con¬ 
vey  by  description  a  notion  of  the  shifting  hues  of  the 
pigeon’s  neck.”  ^ 

As  we  thus  learn  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words  by 
studying  them  in  their  literary  combinations,  so,  too,  by  the 
same  method  do  we  learn  something  of  their  history.  The 
date  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  term  or  phrase  may 
thus  be  readily  determined,  as,  e.  g.  when  Lord  Bacon,  in 
1612,  in  his  intended  dedication  of  his  inestimable  treasury 
of  “counsels,  civil  and  moral,”  justifies  its  title  of  “  Essays” 
—  the  first  use  of  the  word  to  designate  that  style  of  compo¬ 
sition —  by  saying:  “  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  an¬ 
cient  ;  ”  or  as  when  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  in 
the  time  of  the  English  commonwealth,  in  their  debates  and 
acts,  first  use  the  word  “  congregational,”  to  meet  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  discussions  which  were  so  largely  concerned  with 
the  nature  and  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  congregations. 
Thus  new  words  arise  to  meet  the  new  necessities  of  thought 
and  purpose,  and,  like  the  deposits  and  geologic  formations 
of  the  earth’s  crust  which  record  the  story  of  the  pre-Adamite 
period,  register  the  history  of  a  people  and  of  individual  men. 

Every  genuine  literary  work  is  a  contemporary  document, 
revealing  something  of  the  dispositions,  tastes,  habits,  pur¬ 
poses, —  in  brief,  the  spirit, — of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs ; 

1  Marsh’s  Lectures,  II.,  383,  384, 
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and  often  something  also  of  the  character  and  history  of  its 
author.  The  real  interest  which  attaches  to  any  national 
literature  lies  in  the  men  who  have  unconsciously  revealed 
themselves  in  it.  You  pick  up  a  fossil  shell,  hard,  lifeless, 
perfect  in  its  preservation  ;  you  prize  it  not  for  its  an¬ 
tiquity,  its  rarity,  its  perfectness,  but  for  the  living  being 
whose  character  it  bears,  and  whose  memory  it  perpetuates. 
Were  it  not  for  this  association,  it  would  not  he  worth  more 
to  you  than  a  block  of  granite  or  a  crystal  of  quartz.  The 
proper  study  of  our  English  literature,  then,  will  compel  it  to 
yield  up  to  us  a  true  and  lively  picture  of  the  men  who  read 
it  and  of  the  men  who  wrote  it.  It  will  tell  us  what  it  owes 
to  the  race  that  gave  it  birth  ;  what  to  the  country  that  de¬ 
termined  its  character ;  what  to  the  author  whose  sensitive 
soul  was  swept,  like  the  chords  of  a  lyre,  by  the  rude  or  the 
gentle  hand  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Archbishop 
Trench  has  taught  us  thus  to  study  the  separate  words  that 
are  imbedded  in  our  literature  and  that  live  in  our  daily 
speech,  and  happily  the  rising  generation,  under  such  in¬ 
structive  guidance,  have  come  to  attach  a  new  value  and 
meaning  to  language.  They  are  no  longer  content  merely 
to  handle  and  interchange  the  current  coin  of  our  social 
converse ;  they  pause  to  see  whose  is  the  image  and  the 
superscription,”  and  are  the  better  pleased  if  they  can  de¬ 
cipher,  and  in  a  measure  restore,  that  which  has  been  efhiced 
by  frequent  handling.  Even  these  single  words,  interesting 
as  they  are  made  to  appear  in  the  Irish  Primate’s  treatment 
of  them,  appear  still  more  interesting  in  the  light  of  the 
works  in  which  they  occur.  There  is  a  whole  story  of  dis¬ 
appointed  national  anticipation,  smothered  hate,  restless  sub¬ 
jection,  and  undying  patriotism  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chron¬ 
icler’s  use  of  the  Roman  word  “  peace,”  to  denote  that  which 
in  his  independence  he  would  have  called  “  fritli  ”  from 
fre6=:free.  “The  peace  that  was  the  result  of  freddom^  and 
suggestive  of  it,  could,  indeed,  exist  no  longer  for  the  dis¬ 
heartened  and  down-trodden  nation.  The  death-like  calm 
that  succeeded  the  ruthless  Norman  devastations  was  sufii- 
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ciently  well  expressed,  tliouglit  the  simple  Saxon  chronicler, 
by  one  of  their  own  weak,  meaningless  terms.”  ^ 

But  it  is  literary  productions  considered  as  a  whole,  or  in 
larger  portions  than  isolated  words,  that  are  most  interesting 
and  instructive  as  historical  documents.  The  name  of  the 
gleeman  who  firet  sang  the  prowess  of  Beowulf,  or  the  din 
of  the  battle  of  Finnsburg,  and  the  flight  of  “  the  swart 
raven  over  the  corpses  of  many  good  foes  ”  has  not  been  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  tlie  legend  of  Caedmon 
we  have  perpetuated  the  name  or  the  character  of  the  bold 
imaginative  paraphrast  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  if  these 
ancient  singers  found  a  fit  and  willing  audience,  we  may 
confidently  infer  what  manner  of  men  they  must  have  been 
to  love  sucli  warlike  verse.  It  glitters  with  “  the  bright 
shields  borne  over  the  bulwarks  of  tlie  ships,”  and  echoes 
with  the  clatter  of  “  hard,  hand-locked,  bright-ringed,  iron 
war-sliirts,  fierce  helms,  and  overflowing  mead-cups.”  Fierce 
sea-monsters  and  watchful  dragons  —  the  product  of  the  im¬ 
agination  dwelling  beneath  the  clouds  and  among  the  bois¬ 
terous  waves  of  the  German  ocean  —  lend  mystery  and 
excitement  to  the  marvellous  story.  When  the  heroes  are 
not  fighting  they  are  draining  beer-goblets,  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  bracelets  and  weapons,  or  listening  to  the  terse, 
ejaculatory  phrases  in  which,  to  the  sound  of  the  “  musical 
wood,”  the  sc6p  or  gleeman  celebrated  his  patron’s  prowess. 
I  Even  when  treating  of  sacred  themes,  the  Christian  poet 
warms  in  his  description  of  angelic  strife  and  suffering,  and 
lingers  over  the  bloody  deed  of  Judith  with  a  fervor  and 
satisfaction  not  inferior  to  that  wdtli  which  his  pagan  prede¬ 
cessor  “  gazed  on  the  hot  heart’s  blood,  while  the  horn  sang 
a  doleful  death-note.”  We  need  no  other  document  to  tell 
us  that  the  race  who  welcomed  such  songs  were  a  hardy, 
fearless,  earnest  people,  loving  peril  for  its  own  sake,  and 
equally  at  home  in  a  fight  or  a  carousal ;  and  though  civil¬ 
ization  has  softened  and  modified  many  of  their  features,  we 
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may  trace  them  still  in  the  most  belligerent  and  the  most 
gluttonous  nation  of  Europe. 

We  pass  on  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  and  we  ask  an¬ 
other  writer  skilled  in  song-eraft  the  character  of  the  age 
and  of  the  men  for  whom  he  wrote.  “The  father  of  English 
poetry  ”  gives  answer  in  that  immortal  prologue  which 
daguerreotypes  for  us  English  society  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  The  last  crusade  was  a  eomparatively  recent  event  to 
that  generation.  The  men  who  read  the  Canterbury  Tales 
had  followed  the  banner  of  the  Blaek  Prinee  at  Crc^y  and 
Poictiers  ;  and  many  of  them  might  have  sat  for  the  picture 
of  Chaucer’s  “  veray  parfit  gentil  knight.”  We  recognize 
the  conventional  John  Bull,  whoso  broad  shoulders  and  rosy 
faee  Punoh  has  made  familiar  to  us,  in  the  Frankelein  who 
was  “  Epieures  owen  sone,”  in  whose  house  “  it  snowed  of 
mete  and  drinke,  and  whose  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
stode  redy  eovered  alle  the  longe  day.”  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Frere  —  “a  wanton  and  a  mery,”  “  an  esy  man  to 
give  penance,”  who  “  knew  wel  the  tavernes  in  every  toun,” 
and  whose  “  eyen  twinkeled  in  his  hed  aright,  as  don  the 
sterres  in  a  frosty  night  ”  —  had  his  prototype  in  that  very 
friar,  for  beating  whom  in  Fleet  Street  it  is  on  record  that 
the  young  law  student  Goiirroy  Chaucer  was  fined  two  shil¬ 
lings  !  A  heavier  priee  for  this  youthful  reeroation  would 
not  have  been  exacted  or  tolerated  by  men  who  must  have 
keenly  relished  the  satirieal  humor  that  touched  up  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  dainty  and  amorous  Prioresse,  the  luxurious, 
sporting  Monk,  the  drunken  Sompiiour  the  grasping  Par¬ 
doner,  and  who  must  have  felt  with  how  just  a  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  with  how  loving  a  hand  was  drawn  the  pendant 
pieture  of  the  poor  Parson  who 

“  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught,  hut  first  he  folwed  it  himselvc,  ”  — 

a  picture,  whose  faithful  modern  copy  by  Goldsmith  sheds  a 
hallowed  light  about  “  the  deserted  village  ”  of  Lissoy. 

The  political  and  the  social  causes  of  the  English  reform¬ 
ation  are  already  at  work  in  a  society  which  would  endure 
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such  keen  satire  of  its  religious  teachers ;  and  the  readers 
who  smiled  at  Chaucer’s  ridicule  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
time  were  the  ancestors  of  those  who  roared  over  Skelton’s 
ribald  abuse  of  Wolsey,  and  rejoiced  to  see  Henry  VIII. 
write  himself  “  protector  and  only  supreme  head  of  the 
church  and  clergy  of  England.”  And  what  has  English 
literature  to  tell  us  of  the  English  race  in  that  fermenting 
sixteenth  century, — including  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  imperious  daughters,  —  that  period  full  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  germs  of  so  much  of  our  modern  literature  and 
modern  life  ?  Six  or  seven  different  translations  of  the  Bible 
measure  the  popular  thirst  for  religious  knowledge.  Con¬ 
troversial  treatises  —  the  monuments  of  the  zeal  of  More  and 
of  Tyndale,  of  Latimer  and  of  Ridley  —  are  as  sure  a  token 
as  the  fires  of  Smithfield  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  with 
which  the  old  faith  and  the  new  came  into  conflict.  The 
drama,  the  field  of  the  chief  triumphs  of  the  English  mind, 
was  just  fixing  its  limits  and  offering  its  attractivp  stores. 
The  innumerable  plays  which  that  century  and  the  next 
produced ;  the  freedom  and  imaginative  power  with  w  hich 
society,  with  its  myriad  passions,  was  dealt  with ;  the  inex¬ 
haustible  wealtli  of  character  and  of  language  which  the 
English  stage  then  displayed,  reveal  to  us  with  wondrous 
fulness  the  temper  of  the  age.  “  Acting,”  says  Mr.  Froude, 
“was  the  especial  amusement  of  the  English,  from  the  palace 
to  the  villagc-grccn.  It  was  the  result  and  expression  of 
their  strong,  tranquil  possession  of  their  lives,  of  their  thor¬ 
ough  power  over  themselves,  and  power  over  circumstances. 
They  were  troubled  with  no  subjective  speculations ;  no  so¬ 
cial  problems  vexed  them  with  which  they  were  unable  to 
deal ;  and,  in  the  exuberance  of  vigor  and  spirits,  they  were 
able,  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the  word,  to  play  with' 
the  materials  of  life.”  ^ 

But  still  further,  a  genuine  literary  work  may  be  made  to 
testify  to  the  history  and  the  personal  character  of  its  author. 
Testimony  of  so  specific  and  individual  a  nature  is  oftener 

1  Froude’s  England  (Eng.  cd.),  I.  69. 
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more  interesting  than  the  broader  and  vaguer  evidence 
borne  in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation  or  of  an  age.  For 
a  man  is  a  more  attractive  object  than  men  or  humanity. 
Even  a  writer  whose  works  arc  so  impersonal  as  Shakes¬ 
peare’s,  who  so  completely  invests  himself  with  the  character 
and  the  garb  of  his  personages,  cannot  help  revealing  him¬ 
self  at  times.  It  is  not  microscopic  criticism  which  detects 
in  his  strong  dissuasives  from  unlawful  passions  in  “  The 
Tempest,”  or  from  marriage  between  persons  of  quite  un¬ 
equal  age,  as  in  “  Twelfth  Night,”  the  bitter  fruit  of  his  own 
experience  with  the  mature  Anne  Hathaway ;  while  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  in  his  Sonnets  the  strong  utterances  of 
restless  discontent  with  the  player’s  life,  and  of  the  profound 
sense  of  degradation  which  it  produced,  arc  passages  of  real 
autobiography.  But  the  majority  of  authors  arc  more  free  in 
their  revelations  of  self.  AVc  do  not  here  refer  to  direct  con¬ 
fessions,  like  those  bitter  misanthropic  lines  which  commend 
Lord  Byron’s  verse  to  many  a  morbid,  disappointed  youth, 
or  those  healthier  and  purer  lines  in  which  the  “  sage  and 
serious  ”  poet  of  chivalry  laments  the  unprofitableness  of  his 
attendance  on  a  court  swayed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  or  records 
the  experiences  of  his  love  in  the  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  or  in 
those  sonnets  that  were  the  glow-worm  lamps  that 

“  Cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  fairy-land, 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways.” 

The  robust  and  lively  verse  of  Chaucer  is  full  of  testimonies 
to  his  character  and  his  culture.  The  amatory  lore  of  Prov¬ 
ence  in  “  The  Court  of  Love,”  and  the  scholastic  physics  of 
“  The  House  of  Fame  ”  show  v.diat  sort  of  studies  had  been 
pursued  by  “  Philogenet  of  Cambridge,  clerk.”  The  rich 
flavor  of  monkish  legend  and  minstrel’s  fabliaux,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  tlic  homeliness  and 
coarseness  of  English  story-telling  had  been  distilled  into  the 
tales  that  enlivened  the  famous  ride  to  Canterbury.  These 
betray  the  culture  of  books  ;  but  there  is  far  more  than  this 
to  be  found  in  Chaucer  in  his  best  moods  and  manner.  That 
poet  “  small  and  faire  of  face,”  with  “  elvish  countenance  ” 
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and  eyes  that  “  stared  upon  the  ground,”  who  joined  himsplf 
to  that  mixed  company,  had  had  a  long  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence  among  men,  which  made  him  as  ready  to  be  a  compan¬ 
ion  with  the  miller,  the  cook,  the  shipman,  as  with  the  knight 
or  his  squire.  His  humor  everywhere  found  fit  materials. 
His  tender  love  of  nature,  his  respect  for  Avomanhood,  his 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  people,  had  gathered  strength  amid 
the  green  hedgerows  of  England,  in  liis  own  Woodstock,  and 
among  the  bright  cities  of  sunny  Italy.  And  now,  near  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  offers  the  mature  fruit  of  changeful  years, 
to  which  tlie  palace  and  the  prison,  the  embassy  and  the 
battle-field,  have  alike  yielded  their  ripening  influence.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  tells  us  that  his  muse  bade  him  look  into  his 
heart  and  write.  What  he  saw  there  w’c  can  also  sec,  as  we 
read  the  transcript  of  it  in  the  “  high  erected  tlioughts  ”  and 
chivalrous  deeds  of  Pyrochles  and  Musidorns.  The  knightly 
temper  of  the  Plantagenets  has  its  worthy  representative  in 
the  more  modern  court  of  the  Maiden  Queen ;  and  Spenser’s 
Gloriana  could  not  have  found  a  truer  vassal  than  the  young 
hero  of  the  field  of  Zutphen.  The  stately  verse  of  Milton, 
in  keeping  with  his  sublime  theme,  unattempted  yet  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  its  texture  stiff  with  the  barbai  ic  jiearl  and  gold 
wrought  into  it,  with  its  occasional  references  to  his  own 
bodily  and  domestic  sorrows,  gives  us  to  see,  in  no  vague 
outline  or  faint  colors,  the  old  blind  bard,  fallen  on  evil  days, 
poor,  proscribed,  deserted,  disappointed,  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  nation  and  his  time,  turning  from  earth  to  find  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  and  the  paradisiacal  world 
that  satisfaction  and  peace  which  were  denied  him  in  this. 
Or  once  more,  to  come  down  for  illustration  to  our  own  cen¬ 
tury,  we  have  an  entire  and  sincere  revelation  of  self,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  in  the  meditative,  didactic,  descriptive 
verse  that  flowed  with  an  unruffled  stream  from  Rydal 
Mount.  The  quiet  recluse  whose  sojourn  there  has  made 
the  spot  hallowed  ground,  had  no  other  employment  than  to 
observe  and  register  the  growth  of  a  poet’s  mind,  and  to 
perpetuate  in  reflective  narrative  or  thoughtful  sonnet  the 
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memories  aud  associations  which  for  him  gathered  around 
one  and  another  secular  or  ecclesiastical  shrine,  —  the  vales 
of  Switzerland,  the  banks  of  Yarrow,  the  lakes  and  glens  of 
Cumberland.  If,  therefore,  one  would  thorouglily  know  what 
manner  of  man  William  Wordsworth  was,  let  him  read  and 
ponder  his  varied  and  numerous  poems,  and  lie  may  leave,  in 
the  main,  unread  his  nephew’s  heavy  and  tedious  biography. 

Thus  should  our  literature  be  studied  as  an  exponent  of 
the  men  who  read  and  of  the  men  who  wrote  it.  The  keen 
and  inquisitive  eye  will  detect  much  between  the  lines. 
Many  a  verse  will  be  found  to  have  been  penned  with  the 
very  heart’s  blood.  The  actor  will  often  be  caught  without 
his  mask.  The  throbbing  of  a  nation’s  life  will  be  felt  often 
to  time  the  pulses  of  a  poet’s  melody.  We  sliall  cither  as¬ 
cend  to  those  masters  who  dwell  upon  the  heights  of  story  or 
of  song,  or  we  shall  bring  them  down  for  a  ivhilo  to  be 
companions  with  us  on  our  lower  level ;  and  we  shall  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  that  touch  of  nature  wdiich  makes  the  wliole 
world  kin. 

Such  instructive  results  as  these  from  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  may  be  made  the  objects  of  direct  and  con¬ 
scious  pursuit.  The  theme  of  inquiry  is  specific,  and  the 
aim  is  well  defined.  But  besides  this  method  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  leisure  and  power  will  not  allow  all  to  prosecute, 
there  is  a  more  common  and  familiar,  but  less  distinct  and 
decided  course,  leading  often  insensibly  to  advantages  which 
to  the  majority  of  readers  arc  in  the  end  perhaps  even  more 
valuable.  Tiiis  is  the  reading  of  the  classic  writings  of 
English  literature  for  purposes  of  intellectual  jilcasure  and 
aesthetic  culture.  It  is  not  easy,  it  may  be  that  it  is  not. 
possible,  for  the  most  careful  reflection  to  determine  the  na¬ 
ture  or  the  amount  of  one’s  indebtedness  to  tlie  habitual 
reading  of  any  writer  or  class  of  writers.  Tlic  elements  of 
our  education  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  so  subtile, 
that,  though  we  may  admit  the  prominence  of  one  or  two, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  tell  what  helps  or  what  liinderances 
these  may  have  had  from  other  associated  forces.  The 
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process  of  mental  assimilation,  like  that  of  bodily,  is  so 
comprehensive  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  any  one  variety  of 
food  the  vigor  and  the  health  of  the  mind’s  growth.  Thus 
much  may,  however,  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  literature  of  a  people  of  so  grave,  earnest,  and 
manly  a  character  as  the  English,  who  in  their  writings  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  sensitive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  to  all  that  is  true  and  honest  in  man,  who  appear 
capable  of  appreciating  the  profounder  and  the  lighter  pas¬ 
sions  tliat  sway  the  heart,  —  the  deep  under-current  that  flows 
beneath  society,  the  humor  and  fancy  that  play  upon  its 
surface, — and  who  in  their  changeful  history  have  developed 
for  themselves  a  language,  rich,  precise,  flexible,  suited  to 
all  the  requirements  of  human  thought  and  expression,  can¬ 
not  but  instruct,  inspire,  elevate,  and  purify  the  intellect  of 
man. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  best  history  of  English 
literature  that  has  appeared  is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman.  ^ 
It  is  by  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Tainc,  a  young  and  rising  man 
among  the  j^resent  school  of  essayists  and  litterateurs  in 
Paris.  He  is,  if  wc  are  not  mistaken,  a  professor  of  Aesthetics 
in  “  PEcole  des  Beaux  Arts,”  and  has  by  some  recent  radical 
utterances  in  the  lecture-room  at  once  offended  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  conimendcd  himself  to  the  students.  His  history 
has  the  merit  of  being  an  independent,  original,  and  })hilo- 
sophical  account  of  the  influences  under  which  English 
literature  has  developed  itself,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
down  to  the  present  time.  Chambers’s  Cyclopedia  and  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Compendium  of  English  Literature  present  well- 
written  biographical  sketches  of  English  authors,  and  well- 
selected  specimens  of  their  styles.  Craik’s  History  traces  in 
a  more  connected  manner  the  rise  of  the  English  language 
and  the  successive  periods  of  its  literature.  But  even  this  is 
dry  and  uninteresting,  and  is  rather  consulted  as  a  book  of 
reference  than  read  for  the  pleasure  or  the  inspiration  which 

1  Histoire  do  hi  Littcratiu’e  Anglaisc.  8vo.  4  tomes.  Paris :  Hachette  et 
Cie.  1863-64. 
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it  affords.  Mr.  Taine’s  work,  however,  clothes  with  that 
clearness,  liveliness,  and  grace  of  style  which  have  made  the 
French  the  interpreters  of  the  thought  of  Europe,  an  attract¬ 
ive  and  instructive  theory  of  the  development  of  tlie  English 
mind,  and  a  picture  of  the  nation  itself  in  each  stage  of  that 
development.  This  critical  theory  ho  had  illustrated  in 
several  volumes  of  essays  which  he  published  before  giving 
to  the  world  this  larger  and  maturer  fruit  of  its  application. 
Some  of  its  principles  and  aims  have  been  adoi»ted  and  en¬ 
forced  in  our  preceding  remarks.  A  literary  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  when  “  rightly  interpreted  reveals  the  psychology 
of  a  soul,  often  that  of  an  age,  sometimes  that  of  a  race.” 
Three  principal  elements  determine  the  character  of  author¬ 
ship, —  race,  situation,  and  chronological  position.  These 
three  “  primordial  forces,”  as  he  terms  them,  modify  each 
other,  and  arc  themselves  affected  by  other  and  subordinate 
influences,  but  they  are  the  great  conditions  which  determine 
the  character  of  a  nation’s  literature.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Aryan  race  have  certain  marked  characteristics,  but  the 
soil,  the  climate,  the  position  of  Great  Britain  give  to  these 
a  different  development  from  that  which  tlicy  liad  in  Greece 
or  in  Italy,  while  in  a  writer  who  stands  so  far  down  in  the 
chronological  order  of  authors  as  Pope,  or  Byron,  or  Words¬ 
worth,  the  result  of  the  operation  of  these  two  influences 
will  be  different  from  that  exhibited  in  an  earlier  author,  who 
has  had  fewer  predecessors  to  inspire  and  to  guide  him. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  detect  in  this  theory  of  criticism 
the  influence  of  that  positive  philosophy  of  which  Mr.  Buckle 
is  the  prominent  representative  in  the  department  of  liistory. 
Though  they  will  find  it  admitted  by  the  author  that  these 
physical,  social,  and  moral  influences  cannot  be  accurately 
measured,  and  that  their  effect  cannot  be  estimated  w  ith  any 
great  degree  of  certainty,  they  will  regret  that  the  })rovideu- 
tial  government  of  a  personal  God  in  determining  these 
results  is  not  more  fully  recognized,  and  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  not  a  greater  weight  assigned  to  it  in  making  the 
English  race  and  the  English  literature  what  they  are.  The 
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moral  earnestness  of  our  race  is  indeed  described  with  great 
force;  but  it  is  made  too  much  a  matter  of  climate  and 
geographical  position.  This  is  the  great  defect  in  the  book. 
A  Frenchman,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gravity  and  sublimity  of  Milton.  Mr.  Taine’s 
estimate  of  this  great  Christian  poet  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
successful  part  of  his  work. 

But  with  the  exception  of  these  faults,  —  and  they  are 
great  faults,  —  this  history  of  English  literature  is  worthy  of 
high  praise.  We  know  of  no  other  history  of  our  literature 
that  presents  so  lively  and  so  interesting,  and  withal  so  true, 
a  picture  of  the  literary  activity  of  our  ancestors  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  influences  under  which  it  was  exerted. 
The  authors  themselves  are  summoned  before  us,  and  from 
their  own  testimonies,  most  skilfully  employed,  we  learn  their 
personal  character  and  the  social  and  the  political  atmosphere 
they  breathed.  Our  English  cousins  may  not  relish  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  life  at  some  periods  of  tlicir  history  as  ])aintcd 
by  this  lively  pencil ;  but  they  must  confess  that  though  the 
picture  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel  it  may  on 
that  account  be  all  the  more  truthful ;  they  have  themselves 
furnished  the  subject,  and  even  the  colors.  The  book  is  at 
once  a  history  of  the  nation  and  of  its  literature.  To  trace 
the  progress  of  the  British  mind  is  to  trace  the  history  of 
British  civilization.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  this  record 
of  that  progress  will  not,  from  its  point  of  view,  be  found  to 
possess  profound  interest  and  permanent  value.  It  certainly 
goes  far  towards  supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  in 
this  field  of  historical  writing.  We  do  not  look  for  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  work  from  Great  Britain,  but  we  wish  that 
some  enterprising  American  publisher  would  put  it  within 
the  reach  of  many  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it,  or  who 
are  unable  to  read  it,  in  its  original  form. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 

BY  REV.  W.  W.  ANDREWS,  WETHERSFIELD,  CONN. 

( Continued  from  page  159.) 

Its  Relations  to  the  Existing  Churches. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  a  few  words  will  suffice 
to  show  the  relations  of  this  movement  to  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  It  is  not  for  the  adding  of  another  sect  to  the 
multitude  which  now  rend  the  body  of  Christ,  for  apostles 
cannot  be  the  founders  of  a  sect,  nor  the  originators  of  a 
schism.  Their  spiritual  jurisdiction  embraces  all  the  bap¬ 
tized  ;  and  if  they  arc  restored,  it  is  with  authority  to  bring 
back  all  the  churches  into  the  true  order  of  God’s  house. 
A  sectarian  movement  is  one  set  forward  and  directed  by 
self-chosen  leaders,  or  one  proceeding  on  principles  subver¬ 
sive  of  catholic  unity.  If  any  part  of  the  church  claims  to 
be  the  whole,  by  denying  to  the  rest  all  sacraments  and 
ministry ;  or  if  it  sets  itself  in  antagonism  to  all  others, 
seeking  to  build  itself  up  by  their  overthrow  ;  or  if  it  sepOr 
rates  itself,  and  withholds  the  offices  of  Christian  love  from 
the  brethren  ;  or  if  it  circumscribes  its  organization  by  po¬ 
litical  or  local  boundaries,  so  as  to  be  ecclesiastically  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  rest,  it  thereby  makes  itself  a  sect,  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  body  set  in  wrong  relations  to  the  other 
portions.  The  law  of  every  healthful  organism  is  the  inter¬ 
communion  and  mutual  helpfulness  of  all  the  parts;  but 
this  requires  central'  organs,  which  shall  sustain  and  control 
all  the  rest.  If  these  are  destroyed,  or  hindered  in  their 
workings,  the  harmony  of  the  organism  is  impaired  ;  and 
their  restoration  is  indispensable  if  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
created  are  to  be  answered.  Tlie  church,  which  from  its 
relations  to  Christ,  the  one  head,  is  one  body,  and  can  be  but 
one  (although  it  may  exist  in  a  disorganized  condition),  had 
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in  apostles  a  central  ordinance,  wliicli  embraced  all  the  mem¬ 
bers,  held  them  in  their  places,  and  ministered  grace  and 
strength  to  them  from  their  Head  in  the  heavens.  The 
restoration  of  this  office  by  the  Lord  would  be  no  act  of 
schism,  nor  would  those  whom  he  set  in  it,  nor  those  who 
followed  them,  and  received  his  commandments  and  ordi¬ 
nances  from  them,  be  schismatics.  Apostles  would  be  restored 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  church  from  schism;  not  to  in¬ 
crease  and  exaggerate  its  evils.  The  congregations  gathered 
under  them  would  not  stand  in  hostility  to  the  existing 
churches,  but  would,  as  it  wore,  form  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  body,  from  which  blessings  should  flow  forth 
by  every  unobstructed  channel  to  all  the  living  parts. 

This  is  the  relation  in  which  the  restored  apostles,  and  the 
churches  that  have  been  organized  by  them,  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  stand  to  all  other  Christian  communities.  They 
do  not  disown  and  cast  off  any  portion  of  the  visible  church 
which  has  not  cut  itself  off  by  making  utter  shipwreck  of  the 
faith ;  but  they  recognize  all  the  baptized  as  their  brethren, 
and  honor  and  seek  to  uphold  the  existing  ministries  and 
sacraments,  however  defective,  and  in  whatever  weakness 
they  may  be  found.  In  the  service  of  the  holy  eucharist, 
after  having  prayed  for  apostles  and  for  all  ministers  serving 
under  them,  they  say  :  “  And  unto  all  in  any  holy  office  in 
thy  church  give  thy  heavenly  grace ;  and  enable  them  to 
fulfil  their  several  duties  in  thy  fear,  and  in  purity  of  heart. 
And  cause  all  Christian  people  to  grow  in  grace,  in  the 
knowledge  of  thy  will,  in  sound  religion,  and  unto  all  perfec¬ 
tion.”  They  believe  that  God  has  restored  the  highest  forms 
of  ministry  ev’er  known  to  the  church  for  the  common  bless¬ 
ing  of  all,  in  order  that  the  whole  flock  of  Christ  may,  if  it 
be  possible,  be  recovered  out  of  its  divided,  impoverished, 
and  enfeebled  condition ;  and  they  therefore  regard  them¬ 
selves  not  as  a  sect  adding  to  the  confusion  of  Christendom, 
l)ut  as  the  first  battalions  of  a  disorganized  army  to  wheel 
into  line,  and  take  their  right  places  under  the  right  leaders. 
God  begins  with  a  part  as  an  example  of  what  he  would 
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have  all  to  become,  and  as  his  instrument  for  the  help  of 
their  brethren.  They  are  not  a  sect,  for  they  are  gathered 
under  a  catholic  (universal)  ministry,  and  hold,  without 
addition  or  rejection,  the  catholic  faith  and  catholic  ordi¬ 
nances  of  worship,  and  recognize  as  one  with  themselves  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  all  who  believe  his  gospel  and  have  been 
baptized  into  his  name. 

The  special  object  of  this  divine  movement  in  the  church 
at  this  time  they  believe  to  be  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  return  to  the  earth  and  establish  liis 
kingdom.  It  is  for  the  making  ready  of  the  wife  of  the  Lamb 
for  her  approaching  marriage  (Rev.  xix.  7,  8),  by  clothing 
her  with  the  fine  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  (BiKaMfiara, 
all  forms  of  righteousness,  internal  and  external)  of  saints. 
This  is  the  end  for  which  the  ancient  gifts  and  ministries 
have  reappeared,  and  the  storehouses  of  Christian  antiquity 
have  been  made  to  yield  up  their  treasures,  that  the  Lord  at 
his  coming  may  find  his  church  lacking  no  spiritual  grace  or 
ornament  tliat  befits  his  bride.  They  believe  that  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  apostles  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  send 
Elijah  the  prophet  bofore  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread¬ 
ful  day  of  the  Lord,  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest 
he  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse ^  (Mai.  iv.  5,6);  a 
promise  which  was  fulfilled  to  (ho  Jews  in  raising  up  extra¬ 
ordinarily  the  highest  ministry  known  to  the  Jewish  dispen¬ 
sation  —  the  prophetic,  and  which  must  be  fulfilled  to  the 
Christian  church  by  the  raising  up  again  of  the  highest 
ministry  known  to  the  Christian  dispensation — the  apostolic; 

1  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  from  a  little  time  after  the  death  of  the  first  apostles, 
there  has  been  an  expectation  that  Elijah  would  come  in  person,  and  probably 
Enoch  with  him,  to  stem  the  ungodliness  of  the  last  days,  and  to  bring  succor 
to  the  struggling,  sinking  church.  This  interpretation  of  the  promise  is  too 
literal,  because  it  is  against  the  fundamental  Law  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
viz.  that  Christ’s  own  ordinances  and  gifts  are  sutficient  for  the  perfecting  of 
his  body ;  but  the  fact  of  such  an  almost  universal  tradition  shows  the  Vrade- 
spread  conviction  that  the  existing  ministries,  after  the  removal  of  apostles, 
would  be  insufiicient  to  prepai’e  the  church  for  her  Lord’s  coming. 
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for  this  alone  can  do  the  work  of  reuniting  men  in  all  those 
divine  and  human  relationships  of  wliich  fatherhood  and 
sonship  are  the  type. 

Nor  are  they  disappointed,  however  much  they  may  sor¬ 
row,  that  few,  comparatively,  receive  their  witness,  for  so  it 
has  been  at  the  close  of  each  preceding  dispensation.  But 
they  are  far  from  limiting  the  salvation  of  God  to  themselves, 
for  they  look  upon  the  present  work  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  his  merciful  actings  in  the  bringing  of  the  present  order 
of  things  to  a  close.  It  is  for  that  gathering  of  the  first- 
fruits  which  precedes  and  sanctifies  the  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10, 11;  Rev.  xiv.  4,  15, 16).  The  first-fruits  arc  that  com¬ 
pany  who  arc  sealed  witli  the  seal  of  the  living  God  while 
the  angels  are  holding  back  the  four  winds.  During  the 
time  of  troubled  calm  which  precedes  the  tempest,  God  seals 
his  servants  again,  as  in  the  beginning,  by  endowing  them 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  apostles  (Rev.  vii.  1-4  ;  Eph.  i.  13,  14  ;  Acts 
xix.  1-6).  They  arc  the  first  stalks  in  the  harvest  field  to 
be  ripened,  and  the  first  to  be  gathered  into  the  garner  of 
the  husbandman,  before  the  judgments  of  God  are  poured 
out  upon  the  earth.  There  is  another  company  who  come 
out  of  the  great  tribulation  (Rev.  vii.  9,  14),  from  which  the 
sealed  ones  arc  exempted,  purified  by  the  fiery  trial  which 
they  might  have  escaped.  There  is  a  day  of  wrath  for  apos¬ 
tate  Christendom  swiftly  approacliing,  whicli  will  involve  in 
sore  calamities,  but  not  in  irremediable  ruin,  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  w'ho  were  slow  to  discern  the  peril  and  to  receive  the 
warning.  God  will  save  every  one  that  loves  him,  but  to 
Laodicca  it  will  be  by  rebuke  and  chastisement  (Rev.  iii.  19). 
The  harvest  shall  be  reaped,  and  all  the  good  grain  shall  be 
gathered  in,  but  not  till  the  storm  has  beaten  upon  it. 

There  are  to  be  two  stages  in  God’s  work  of  vengeance, 
answering  to  the  two  great  forms  of  wickedness  set  forth 
under  the  symbols  of  Babylon  and  the  beast ;  the  former 
representing  the  church  become  corrupt  and  idolatrous ;  the 
latter  symbolizing  the  lawless  and  infidel  spirit  which  would 
sweep  away  Christianity  altogether.  The  revelation  of  the 
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man  of  sin,  the  Antichrist,  is  yet  future,  and  will  immediately 
precede  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  in  the  glory  of  his  king¬ 
dom.^  It  will  be  the  consummation  of  the  movement  now 
swiftly  going  forward  in  all  Christian  countries,  known  under 
the  names  of  Liberalism,  Rationalism,  and  Pantheism,  which 
are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  God  and  his  Christ  in  the  different  regions  of  poli¬ 
tics,  theology,  and  philosophy,  and  are  destroying  the  very 
foundations  of  authority  and  faith.  Babylon  will  be  first 
judged,  as  the  adulterous  wife  'whose  doom  is  to  be  burned 
with  fire  (Rev.  xviii.  8) ;  and  the  instruments  of  her  destruc¬ 
tion  will  be  the  beast,  to  whom  she  has  given  the  husband’s 
place  and  rights,  and  the  kings  that  fight  under  his  banner 
(Rev.  xvii.  26,  27)  ;  against  whom,  in  their  turn,  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  will  burn,  and  they  shall  be  cast  living  into  the 
lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xix.  20).  From  all  these  fearful  woes 
God  would  save  his  faithful  people,  and  he  will  take  away  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  the  day  those  who  have  received  his  seal 
and  have  kept  it  from  pollution,  to  meet  the  coming  King, 
and  to  be  hidden  with  him  “  until  the  indignation  be  over¬ 
past,”  and  then  to  be  manifested  with  him  in  glory.  To 
resist  to  the  uttermost  the  revelation  of  Antichrist  by  recov¬ 
ering  the  church  from  the  errors  and  sins  which  have  been 
the  apology  for  the  infidel,  and  by  Ijeariiig  a  full  witness  to 
Christ  in  all  his  offices  and  works  against  the  enemy  now 
struggling  to  defile  his  cross  and  to  rob  him  of  his  throne,  is 
the  burden  which  we  believe  God  to  have  laid  in  this  time 
of  the  end  upon  apostles,  and  the  churches  which  receive 
them;  and  the  reward  which  we  hope  for  is  to  be  the  helpers 
of  our  brethren,  and  to  “  escape  the  things  'which  are  coming 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man  ”  (Luke 
xxi.  36). 

1  The  coming  of  the  Lord  to  his  saints,  and  his  coming  with  his  saints,  are 
distinct  events,  and  must  not  he  confounded.  Before  he  sets  his  feet  upon  the 
earth,  and  while  lie  is  yet  hidden  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  he  will  gather  his 
saints  to  himself,  and  this  will  be  done  at  different  times,  answering  to  the  dis¬ 
tinct  seasons  of  first-fruits  and  harvest.  All  this  may  be  invisible  to  the  world, 
as  his  own  resurrection  was,  but  he  will  afterwards  reveal  himself  and  his 
church,  so  that  every  eye  shall  sec  him. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

BRtJCKE’S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SPEECH. 

BY  LEWIS  R.  PACKARD,  PROFESSOR  IN  YALE  COLLEGE. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  science  of  language  has 
made  most  rapid  and  unexpected  progress.  It  has,  one  may 
say,  come  into  being  within  that  time,  and  attained  sufficient 
development  to  be  marked  off  into  departments,  each  of 
which  covers  more  ground,  and  demands  more  labor  for  its 
mastery,  than  would  before  have  been  thought  necessary  for 
the  whole  field.  One  of  these  subdivisions  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  spoken  sounds  of 
language.  To  this  but  little  attention  has  been  given,  until 
recently,  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  indicate  the 
starting-point  for  it  and  make  known  more  widely  the 
method  pursued  by  others  in  working  out  a  theory,  that  we 
propose  to  give  in  the  following  pages  some  account  of  an 
excellent  German  work  on  the  subject.  The  book,  published 
in  Vienna  in  1856,  is  by  Dr.  Ernst  Briicke,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  Hochschule  of  that  city,  and  has  the  title, 
“Elements  of  the  Physiology  and  Classification  of  the  Sounds 
of  Language.”  ^ 

It  was  written,  as  the  title  page  sets  forth,  for  the  use  of 
students  of  language  and  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and 
one  of  its  chief  merits  is,  that  it  combines  in  such  a  high 
degree  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  that,  while  it  keeps 
in  view  the  needs  of  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  in  describing  by 
what  position  of  the  organs  sounds  are  produced,  it  also  pur¬ 
sues  so  exhaustive  and  scientific  a  method  that  its  principles 
may  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  all  possible  sounds  of 
known  languages,  with  the  single  avowed  exception  of  the 
soKjalled  dicks  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Africa.  To  prove 

*  Grundziige  der  Physiologic  und  Systematik  der  Sprachlaute  fur  Linguis- 
ten  und  Taubstummenlehrcr  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ernst  Briicke,  Professor,  etc. 
Wien:  1856. 

VoL.  XXIII.  No.  90. 
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the  presence  of  the  practical  element,  I  may  quote  one  or 
two  examples.  Speaking  of  the  diiTerence  between  toneless 
and  toned  consonants  (p.  8),  he  says,  “  Even  the  deaf  mute 
understands  it  without  difficulty,  if  he  puts  his  finger  on  the 
larynx  (the  Adam’s  apple)  of  his  teacher,  and  feels  how  it 
quivers,  from  the  vibration  within,  when  v  is  pronounced,  Imt 
is  not  moved  by  uttering/.”  So  again  (p.  65)  :  “  The  Eng¬ 
lish  th  would  serve  as  a  Shibboleth  for  most  Germans  who 
have  learned  that  language,  but  only  because  they  have  had 
unskilful  teachers ;  not  because  they  are  naturally  unable  to 
utter  the  sound,  for  any  one  who  has  not  lost  his  front  teeth 
can  with  proper  instruction  learn  to  give  it  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.”  Xo  single  quotation  could  serve  as  evidence  that  the 
author  pursues  a  thoroughly  scientific  method  throughout 
the  book ;  it  is  only  by  studying  the  system  that  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  whether  he  has  realized  his  own  conception  of  the 
work  before  him,  as  expressed  in  the  followiiig  words  (p.  30): 
“  In  arranging  the  consonants,  we  must  clearly  understand 
that,  as  when  treating  of  the  vowels,  our  business  is  not  to 
distribute  into  certain  classes  a  heap  of  letters  that  we  have 
learned  from  others,  but  to  classify,  on  an  exhaustive  plan,  all 
the  possible  methods  of  uttering  a  consonant.  If  to-morrow 
a  new  language  should  be  discovered,  whose  sounds,  like 
those  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages,  were  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  the  expulsion  of  breath,  our  system  must  have 
places  ready  for  them  all,  so  that  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  form  any  now  classes,  or  to  give  up  our  old  ones.” 

The  book  consists,  as  its  title  indicates,  of  two  parts ;  one 
treating  of  the  physiology,  the  other  of  the  classification  of 
sounds.  The  second  part  is  altogether  historical  and  critical; 
for  of  course  the  author’s  own  classification,  with  the  reasons 
for  it,  has  been  already  given  in  the  first  part.  And  it  is  of 
this  first  part,  treating  of  the  sounds  of  language  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  that  we  propose  to  give  an  account. 
After  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  previous  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  proceeds  to  discuss  in  order  the  larynx  and  its  sounds, 
the  vowel  sounds,  including  diphthongs,  the  simple  conso- 
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nants,  the  compounded  consonants,  and  the  softened  (mm- 
iUe)  consonants.  We  shall  follow  the  same  order. 

The  author’s  description  of  the  chief  organ  of  the  human 
voice  is  admirably  simple  and  clear,  as  we  see  especially  by 
comparing  it  with  one  made  so  unintelligible  by  technical 
terms  as  that  prefixed  to  Soule  and  Wheeler’s  “  Manual  of 
English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling  ”  (Boston,  1861),  or  with 
one  so  confused  and  ill-proportioned  in  its  parts  as  that  in 
Max  Miiller’s  third  lecture  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  Second  Series:  New  York,  1865).  It  consists,  says 
he,  of  two  highly  elastic  bands,  which  stretch  across  the 
larynx  from  front  to  back,  and  project  like  ledges  from  the 
sides  towards  the  centre,  being  protected  a  little  way  above 
by  the  heart-shaped  ^  cartilage  called  the  epiglottis.  They 
arc  made  to  vibrate  by  the  air  driven  out  of  the  lungs,  and- 
by  this  vibration  produce  the  tone  or  sound  heard  in  the 
vowels  and  toned  consonants.  In  other  words,  they  restrict 
periodically  the  passage  of  the  air,  being  pressed  up  and 
asunder  by  it,  and  then  coming  together  again,  and  thus 
produce  the  rhythmic  pulsations  of  air  which  cause  to  our 
ears  the  sensation  of  sound.  This  vibration  and  consequent 
sound  occurs,  however,  only  when  the  edges  of  the  vocal 
chords  are,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  so 
brought  together  that  the  space  between  them  is  quite  nar¬ 
row.  They  can  also,  by  the  action  of  the  same  muscles,  have 
'  their  free  edges  so  separated  that  the  space  between  them  is 
comparatively  broad,  and  then  the  air  comes  noiselessly 
through  the  larynx,  and  becomes  audible  only  by  rustling 
against  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  jaws.  This  rustling  the 
Greeks  indicate  by  the  rough  breathing,  we  by  the  consonant 
h.  As,  however,  this  so-called  consonant  is  not  produced 
under  any  of  the  conditions  which  attend  the  production  of 
the  consonants  as  a  class,  it  is  to  be  excluded  from  their 
number  in  systematic  discussion  and  classification.  In  this 


^  Max  Muller  (p.  123  f.)  calls  it,  less  precisely,  “leaf-shaped,”  and  writing  for 
an  English  audience,  says  it  “  falls  over  the  larynx,  like  a  saddle  on  the  hack  of 
a  horse.” 
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place,  therefore,  the  author  discusses  briefly  the  difference 
between  the  spiritus  asper  and  spiritus  lenis  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Ha  or  Hha  and  the  Am  of  the  Arabic,  and  treats  also,  in 
passing,  the  guttural  B  of  the  dialect  of  Lower  Saxony.  The 
first  two  seem  to  difier,  as  the  sonant  h  and  silent  Ti  of  the 
English,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  power  with  which 
the  breath  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs.  It  is  not  worth  while 
in  this  sketch  to  linger  upon  these  subordinate  and  somewhat 
obscure  points. 

There  is  yet  another  phenomenon  of  speaking  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  itself  before  we  take  up  the  main  subject,  and  that 
is  whispering.  It  is  described  (p.  8)  as  produced  when  the 
vocal  chords  are  brought  so  near  together  as  to  check  some¬ 
what  the  passage  of  the  air  between  them,  yet  not  so  near 
and  in  such  tension  as  to  vibrate  enough  to  cause  sound. 
What  is  then  produced  is  not  actual  soimd,  but  mere  rustle 
of  the  air  ;  yet  the  rustling  is  not  now,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  7i,  against  the  inner  sides  of  the  mouth,  but  also  against 
the  sides  of  the  larynx  and  the  vocal  chords.  The  degree  of 
tension,  however,  of  the  chords  is  variable ;  for  in  whispering, 
as  well  as  in  speaking,  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  be¬ 
tween  h  and  p,  d  and  etc. ;  that  is,  between  the  toned  and 
toneless  consonants.  A  little  further  on  (p.  16),  Brticke  says 
that  the  difference  between  speaking  aloud  and  whispering  is, 
that  in  the  first  the  vocal  chords  vibrate  regularly  in  equal 
times,  in  the  other,  irregularly ;  and  the  same  statement  is 
made  by  Max  Muller  (p.  *129).  By  bringing  these  two 
statements  together,  it  would  appear  that  regularity  of  vi¬ 
bration  varies  as  the  tension  of  the  chords,  —  the  more  tense 
the  chords,  or  the  nearer  together,  the  more  regular  the 
vibration,  —  and  that  at  a  certain  point  in  their  relaxation 
or  separation  the  vibration  becomes  so  irregular  that  voice 
passes  into  whisper. 

We  come  now  to  the  proper  sounds  of  language,  and  first, 
the  simple  vowel  sounds. 

There  are  in  every  simple  vowel  sound  or  musical  note 
three  distinct  parts,  as  Max  Muller  (p.  113)  puts  it,  to  be 
noticed  and  explained : 
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1.  Strength  or  loudness. 

2.  Height  or  pitch. 

3.  Quality  (in  French,  timbre;  in  German,  tonfarhe'), 
which,  in  vowels,  means  the  perceptible  difference  by  which 
we  know  a  or  o  from  e,  or  u. 

The  first  of  these,  it  is  agreed,  “  depends  upon  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  excursions  of  the  vibrating  particles  of  air” 
(Max  Muller)  ;  that  is,  if  a  cord  vibrates,  upon  the  space  it 
passes  over  (with  a  given  length  of  the  cord). 

Briicke  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  by  which  the  different  causes  of  the  other  two  qualities 
of  sound  have  been  ascertained.  The  experiment  most 
worthy  of  mention  here  is  that  of  an  Englishman,  Robert 
Willis,  in  1828,  who  was  the  first  to  come  near  to  the  solution 
since  established.  He  placed  a  piece  of  watch-spring  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  toothed  wheel,  so  that  it  was  made  to  vibrate  by 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  as  it  revolved,  and  then  found  that 
the  pitch  varied  with  the  rapidity  of  revolution,  while  the 
quality  of  the  sound  was  changed  by  lengthening  or  shorten¬ 
ing  the  vibrating  part  of  the  spring.  This  led  him  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  primary  and  secondary  vibrations  of 
the  spring,  or  impulses  given  by  it  to  the  air.  Each  time 
the  spring  left  one  of  the  teeth  it  gave  the  air  an  impulse, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  ear.  These  he  called  the  pri¬ 
mary  impulses,  and  he  noticed  that  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
produced  depended  on  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeeded 
one  another ;  that  is,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel.  But  in  trying  to  come  to  rest  between  two  successive 
teeth,  the  spring  would  vibrate  about  its  centre  of  equilib¬ 
rium,  and  in  so  doing  give  rise  to  a  new  series  of  impulses 
of  the  air,  which  Willis  called  secondary.  These  followed 
each  other  more  or  less  quickly,  and  so  varied  the  quality  of 
the  sound,  according  as  the  free  part  of  the  spring  was 
shorter  or  longer.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the 
primary  impulses  might  follow  one  another  so  rapidly  that 
there  would  not  be  time  enough  between  any  two  for  the 
secondary  impulses  of  slower  rates ;  in  other  words,  that 
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certain  qualities  of  sound  would  become  impossible  as  the 
pitch  was  raised  above  a  certain  height,  and  this  is  known  to 
be  the  fact  with  the  human  voice.  It  is  possible  to  sing  e 
and  i  ^  on  notes  that  are  too  high  for  o  and  u. 

But  how  does  this  experiment  apply  to  the  human  voice  ? 
We  have  in  our  throats,  it  is  true,  no  toothed  wheel  or 
watch-spring ;  but  we  produce  in  a  dilferent  way  the  same 
vibrations  of  air,  and  it  seemed  worth  while  to  give  this  ex¬ 
periment  in  such  detail  beeause  it  is  so  simple  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  itself,  and  because  its  results,  apply  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  production  of  vocal  sound.  We  produce  in  our 
throats  the  primary  and  secondary  pulsations  of  air ;  but 
here  the  primary  are  dependent  directly  on  the  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  chords,  and  the  secondary  on  the  length  of  the 
column  of  air  between  them  and  the  lips.  This  seemed  to 
be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  vowel  sounds  could  be 
produced  in  an  artificial  tube  with  a  metallic  tongue  ^  freely 
playing  in  it,  and  by  observation  of  the  effect  of  varying  the 
length  of  the  tube  and  the  shape  of  its  mouth.  It  is  seen 
with  such  an  instrument  that  the  pitch  of  the  tone  depends 
on  the  vibrations  of  the  metallic  tongue,  which  give  rise  to 
the  primary  pulsations  of  air  ;  while  the  quality  of  the  tone 
is  altered  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  tube,  or  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  size  of  its  mouth ;  that  is,  by  varying  the  rapidity  of 
the  secondary  pulsations.  Thus  Willis  found  that  such  a 
tube,  with  a  wooden  funnel  for  a  mouth,  could  be  made  to 
produce  in  succession  the  vowels  ^,  e,  a,  o,  w,  by  gradually 
narrowing  the  opening  by  a  board  laid  across  it.  The  vowels 
of  the  human  voice  are  more  perfect  than  any  thus  artificially 
produced,  partly  because  the  single  parts  of  the  organ  are 
better  adapted  to  their  work  and  the  bones  in  proximity  to 
them  aid  in  the  vibration  (as  may  be  easily  seen  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  i  distinctly  and  loudly),  and  partly  because  both 
the  ways  of  varying  the  quality  of  tone,  —  cliange  in  the 

1  The  vowels  arc  to  be  pronounced  throughout  as  in  Italian. 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  this  metallic  tongue  corresponds,  not  to  the 
human  tongue,  but  to  the  vocal  chords,  whose  vibration  it  is  intended  to  imitate- 
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length  of  the  tube  and  in  the  size  of  its  opening,  —  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  human  voice,  as  Briicke  proceeds,  after  this 
prefatory  account  of  experiments,  to  show.  He  takes  up  the 
vowels  one  by  one,  and  analyzes  the  position  of  the  organs 
ill  producing  them. 

U.  In  uttering  this  vowel  the  tube  is  lengthened  as  much 
as  possible,  by  depressing  the  larynx  and  pushing  forward 
the  lips,  so  that  the  one  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  the  opening  at  the  end  is  narrowed 
by  bringing  the  lips  together. 

If  the  lips  are  not  thus  projected  and  brought  together,  it 
is  indeed  possible  to  utter  an  w,  but  then  it  will  be  noticed 
(by  placing  the  finger  on  the  Adam’s  apple)  that  the  larynx 
is  lowered  more  than  in  the  other  case,  in  the  effort  to 
supply  the  needed  length  to  the  tube ;  and  besides,  the  v. 
thus  produced  is  by  no  means  so  full  and  perfect  as  the  other. 
If  the  lips  are  opened  wide,  it  is  impossible  to  utter  this 
vowel ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  sink  the  larynx  so  low  that  the 
length  of  the  tube  shall  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  narrow 
opening. 

1.  In  producing  i  the  tube  is  at  its  shortest,  for  the  larynx 
is  raised  as  high  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wide 
opening  of  the  lips  draws  them  back  so  that  their  distance 
from  it  is  diminished.  It  is  noticed,  also,  that  the  tongue 
rises  close  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  leaves  only  a 
narrow  channel  in  the  middle  for  the  air ;  but  what  effect 
this  narrowing  of  the  tube  has  upon  the  waves  of  air  in  it, 
Briicke  confesses  himself  unable  to  say.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  that  vibration  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  mentioned  above,  which  is  noticed  as  oc¬ 
curring  more  strongly  when  i  is  fully  uttered  than  with  any 
other  vowel. 

When  the  lips  are  projected  or  the  larynx  depressed,  as  in 
pronouncing  u,  it  is  impossible  to  utter  a  clear,  perfect  i. 
If  it  is  attempted,  in  the  former  case  the  German  ii  is  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  latter,  an  imperfect  i. 

A.  This  vowel  stands  between  the  two  which  have  been 
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described.  In  uttering  it  the  vocal  tube  is,  we  might  say, 
in  its  most  natural  position,  and  so  shorter  than  for  u,  and 
longer  than  for  i  ;  since  the  lips  are  not  projected,  nor  is  the 
larynx  depressed,  while  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  lips  are 
not  retracted  by  wide  opening  of  the  mouth,  nor  is  the  larynx 
raised  as  in  uttering  i.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the 
vocal  tube  is  for  this  vowel  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
not  closed  in  the  middle  as  it  is  for  «,  nor  at  the  end  as 
for  u. 

These  three  are  the  cardinal  vowels  of  the  whole  system. 
To  this  view  of  them  we  are  thus  led  not  less  by  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  physiology  than  by  the  historical  development  of 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages.  The  remaining 
vowels  are  but  intermediate  sounds,  produced  on  the  way 
from  one  to  another  of  these  ;  and  hence  we  find,  in  treating 
them,  that  we  have  left  the  firm  ground  we  have  thus  far 
trodden,  and  are  stepping  where  the  dividing  lines  are  less 
distinct.  Here  is  more  room  for  variety  of  names  and 
sounds.  The  two  extremes  and  the  one  mean  of  the  series 
have  been  discussed.  The  other  vowels  are  the  intermediate 
terms  whose  number,  as  well  as  the  position  and  description 
of  each,  will  vary  as  the  powers  and  practice  of  different 
observers  differ. 

In  passing  from  the  position  for  a  to  that  for  i  the  inter¬ 
mediate  sounds  are  produced  by  a  gradual  shortening  of  the 
vocal  tube  and  narrowing  of  it  in  the  middle.  In  going  in 
the  opposite  direction,  from  a  to  ^4,  they  are  produced  by  a 
gradual  lengthening  of  it  and  narrowing  of  the  mouth-open¬ 
ing.  Now,  to  the  question  how  many  vowels  are  to  bo  located 
between  these  extremes,  the  answer  is  given,  so  many  as  an 
ordinary  car,  without  special  training,  will  notice  as  distinct 
sounds.  A  language  is  established  by  the  speaking  and 
hearing  of  the  multitude,  and  has  its  sounds  determined  by 
the  average  ear  and  tongue,  not  by  the  trained  organs  of  a 
critical  student.  On  this  principle  Briicke  marks  off  only 
three  vowels  between  i  and  a,  and  three  between  a  and  w. 
The  vowels  are  in  their  order  from  i  at  one  extreme  through 
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a  to  w  at  the  other,  i,  e,  e“,  a®,  a,  a®,  o“,  o,  We  give  the 
list  and  descriptions  verbatim. 

1.  “  The  i  of  German  and  Italian,  the  ee  of  English,  e.g. 
Germ,  wider,  Ital.  giro,  Eng.  loheel;  I  denote  it  by 

2.  “  The  French  e.  It  is  the  high  e  in  the  Hungarian 
word  szep  (pulcher),  and  in  the  New  Slavonic  hel  (albus). 
In  German  we  have  it  long  in  ewig,  selig,  short  in  werden. 

3.  “  The  French  e,  or  the  German  e  in  Held,  ehrlich,  edit, 
etc.,  which  I  denote  by  e“.2 

4.  “  The  French  e  or  the  German  a  ;  in  my  notation  a®. 
English,  man,  fat, ^  Hungarian, /eA;e^e  (niger). 

5.  “  The  pure  or  Italian  a  in  hallare,  cantare,  etc. 

6.  “  The  deep  a  of  German  in  Wahl,  Arm,  etc.,  which  is 
also  often  heard  in  Hungarian,  e.g.  hal  (miser),  and  which  I 
will  denote  by  a°. 

7.  “  The  sound  intermediate  between  a  and  o,  which  is 
heard  in  the  English  words  lord,  scorn,  and  in  the  French 
encore  ;  in  my  notation  o". 

8.  “  The  pure  o  as  we  utter  it  in  Oper,  Woge,  etc.,  and  in 
the  Latin  words  bonus,  nomen,  etc.  Its  short  sound  is  heard 
in  the  German  Ordnung,  and  the  Latin  orbis,  as  at  present 
pronounced.  I  denote  it  by  o. 

9.  The  German  w  in  Muth,  Duldung,  the  French  ou  ;  in 
my  notation  i^.” 

Besides  this  list,  there  is  a  number  of  other  vowel  sounds 
in  frequent  use,  which  Briicke  describes  as  formed  in  the 
positions  which  the  mouth  assumes  in  passing  from  one 

^  Brucke’s  system  of  si^ns  for  vowel  sounds  is  in  form  borrowed  from  alge¬ 
braic  notation,  but  in  principle  an  imitation  of  the  terms,  such  as  north  by  west 
and  west  by  north,  of  the  mariner’s  comj)ass. 

2  It  will  be  difficult,  we  think,  for  an  American  tongue  to  make,  or  ear  to 
detect,  the  difference  between  the  e  of  ewig  and  that  of  IIcM.  The  sounds  between 
i  and  a  seem  to  be  less  shari)ly  defined,  and  hence  admit  more  variety  of  opinion, 
than  those  from  a  to  u ;  perhaps  the  distance  is  less,  while  the  number  of  stages 
is  made  the  same. 

*  This  seems  a  surprizing  mistake.  The  peculiar  short  a  in  man  or  the  dif¬ 
ferent  one  in  fat,  is  very  unlike  the  French  e,  or  the  German  a.  The  English 
main,  fate,  would  have  been  more  correct. 

VoL.  XXIII.  Xo.  90.  34 
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of  these  extremes  to  the  other  without  going  through  the 
mean,  a.  His  diagram  makes  it  plain;  % 
ae  a«  being  the  extremes,  the  list  just 

ga  aoe  0“  given  goes  up  one  side  of  the  triangle, 

e  e"  oe  o  through  a,  and  down  the  other  side  to  u. 

*  *  “  “  But  we  may  go  right  across  from  i  to  %,or 

from  e  to  o,  or  from  e“  to  o“,  and  produce  a  new  set  of  vowels. 
“  The  is  the  y  (Ypsilon)  of  the  North  German  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  e.g.  in  31yrte,  Physik ;  the  is  the  ii  of  the  literary 
German  in  Wilrde,  ilher,  etc.,  the  French  “The  o®  is  the 
German  o  in  Oel  and  holzern,  while  e"  is  a  sound  somewhat 
rare  in  German,  but  perce})tible  generally  in  those  words 
whoso  orthography  wavers  between  e  and  o,  e.g.  zwolf  (low 
German  twelw')P  The  he  describes  as  tlie  vowel  sound 
heard  in  the  French  words  veuve  and  soeur. 

Thus  far  Ave  have  spoken  only  of  perfectly  formed  vowels, 
in  which,  the  various  parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  were 
in  full  and  perfect  action  to  make  the  sound  distinct  and 
full-toned.  But  very  often,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  this  does  not  take  place,  and  then  we  have  imperfectly 
formed  vowels.  This  fact  has  been  noticed  before  in  speaking 
of  u  and  ^.  One  may  go  through  all  the  vowels  in  this  way, 
giAung  them  an  indistinct  utterance  and  varying  the  shape  of 
the  mouth  and  the  length  of  the  vocal  tube  but  little,  if  at 
all,  in  changing  from  one  to  another.  The  vowels  thus  pro¬ 
duced  arc  hard  to  distinguish  apart,  and  are  often  confused.^ 
There  is  one  simple  vowel  sound  still  remaining  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  It  is  that  Avhich  Lepsiiis  (quoted  by  Briicke, 

1  Brucke  gives  several  examples  of  these  indistinct  vowels  from  the  English 
language,  where  he  says  they  abound,  wliieh  seem  to  contain  some  errors.  For 
the  indistinct  o  he  gives  not,  hot,  cough,  for  the  indistinct  i,  pin.  Of  these,  cough 
has  evidently  not  the  same  o  sound  with  that  of  not  and  hot,  hut  rather  what  h*e 
denotes  by  o',  as  in  scorn.  Then  too,  not,  hot,  and  pin  do  not  seem  to  belong 
here  at  all.  They  have  not  indistinct  vowels,  but  the  regular  short  sounds  of 
their  respective  vowels.  AVe  have  in  English  a  scries  of  short  vowels  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  distinct,  in  quality  and  quantity,  both  from  the 
long  vowels,  as  in  hat,  bet,  pin,  not,  hut.  Both  these  and  the  corresponding  long 
vowels  may  be,  and  often  are,  incompletely  and  indistinctly  uttered ;  tending  in 
that  direction  whenever  unemphasized. 
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p.  24)  calls  the  undefined  vowel,  Max  Miiller  (p.  134)  the 
neutral  vowel.  These  names  seem  to  bo  used  to  denote  a 
short  vowel  sound  which  cannot  well  be  assigned,  by  reason 
of  its  indistinctness,  to  any  of  the  principal  vowels,  yet  is 
itself  one  of  the  commonest  sounds,  at  least  in  English.  Max 
Muller  gives  as  examples  of  it,  hut^  dust,  spurt,  assert,  bird, 
dgaimt,  final,  principal,  idea,  captain,  village;  and  says  that 
all  unaccented  syllables  in  English  have  a  tendency  towards 
it.  Briicke  is  more  cautious,  saying  that  in  most  of  the 
examples  of  it  commonly  given,  the  vowel  is  really  a  short  e", 
or  an  imperfectly  formed  o%  o'*,  or  Another  remark  of  his 
applies  to  such  cases  as  final,  principal,  captain,  given  above, 
and  to  mutton,  wooden,  etc.,  that  often  in  pronouncing  them 
there  is  in  fact  no  vowel  sounded  between  the  two  consonants 
of  the  final  syllable.  Where  d  or  t  precedes  the  vowel,  the 
tongue  often  docs  not  leave  its  position  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  before  the  n  is  heard,  and  no  vowel  can  be  uttered 
while  the  tongue  is  in  tliat  position  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
reason  for  not  sounding  a  in  the  quick  utterance  of  principal 
and  final.  Briicke  agrees  with  Max  Muller  in  saying  that  the 
occasions  of  indistinctness  in  a  vowel  sound  are  shortness  and 
want  of  accent. 

This  leads  him  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
long  and  short  vowels  dilfor  in  quantity  (or  length)  only,  or 
in  quality  also.  He  starts  with  a  quotation  from  Rudolph 
Yon  Raumer,  who  proves  by  German  examples  that  there  is 
a  perceptible  difference  in  quality  between,  for  instance,  long 
i  as  in  Bienen,  and  short  i  as  in  hinden.  Briicke’s  discussion 
is  too  incomplete  to  be  worth  giving  in  full.  His  conclusions 
are : 

1.  That  a  vowel  commonly  long  may  be  indefinitely  short¬ 
ened,  or  one  commonly  short  lengthened,  without  letting 
either  pass  into  the  other  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  wrong  to 
regard  the  two  classes,  the  long  and  the  short  vowels,  as 
always  differing  each  from  each  in  quantity. 

2.  That  of  the  German  vowels,  o,  u,  o,  and  i  are  often  in 
common  conversation  imperfectly  enunciated  when  short; 
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but  this  sound  of  them  is  never  prolonged  ;  when  lengthened 
they  are  the  same  in  quality  with  the  usual  long  o,  w,  o,  and 
i.  On  the  other  hand,  e,  «,  and  a  are  always  sounded  alike, 
whether  long  or  short. 

3.  That  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  distinguish  by  special 
letters  the  long  from  the  short  vowels.  The  letter  should 
denote  as  exactly  as  may  be  the  quality  of  the  vowel,  and 
the  incidental  matter  of  quantity  be  indicated  by  some  added 
sign. 

On  the  whole,  then,  his  answer  to  the  question  would  he, 
that  there  exists  a  difference  in  quality  between  the  long^nd 
short  vowels,  but  it  is  confined  in  German  to  the  vowels  o, 
V/,  o,  and  i.  We  have  expressed  (in  note  on  p.  266)  the 
opinion  that  in  English  this  difference  extends  to  all  the  five 
common  vowels. 

Briicke’s  treatment  of  the  diphthongs,  which  follows  next, 
is  to  us  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  the  work.  It 
consists  entirely  of  a  description  of  the  w^ay  of  producing  a 
diphthong,  and  a  criticism  of  the  German  characters  for  two 
of  them.  Max  Miiller  is  hardly  more  full,  but  then  his  plan 
allows  little  space  for  details,  and  he  has  used  that  little  on 
less  important  topics.  There  arc  several  points  about  the 
diphthongs  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  treated  more 
fully  by  the  careful  observations  of  Briickc  and  with  the 
abundant  illustrations  of  Max  Muller.  They  deserve  to  be 
classified  and  arranged,  if  possible,  in  one  scheme  with  the 
simple  vowels.  The  preferences  of  different  languages  and 
the  historical  development  of  new  combinations  would  be 
worth  studying.  The  written  signs,  especially  in  German, 
demand  explanation,  as  some  of  them  represent  sounds  very 
different  from  those  produced  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
of  their  elements. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  nasal  tone,  which  may  be 
given  to  all  vowels  and  diphthongs  by  opening  the  passage 
between  the  throat  and  the  nose,  and  so  letting  the  air  vibrate 
through  the  hollow  of  the  nose  as  well  as  that  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  proved  by  a  simple  experiment  that  in  pronouncing  a 
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vowel  without  this  nasal  tone,  the  air  issues  from  the  mouth 
only.  If  3-  flauie  is  held  so  as  to  be  reached  by  any  air  com¬ 
ing  from  the  nose,  but  by  none  from  the  mouth,  it  does  not 
flicker  so  long  as  the  simple  vowel  is  uttered,  but  does  as  soon 
as  the  nasal  tone  is  given  to  the  vowel.  It  is  proved  also, 
by  holding  the  nose  tightly  and  still  uttering  vowels  with  the 
nasal  tone,  that  the  tone  is  not  produced  only  by  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  nose,  but  also  by  its  vibration  within  the 
nasal  cavity.  Nasal  vowels  abound  in  French,  but  do  not 
occur  at  all  in  German,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  English.  It  is 
noticed  that  in  all  known  languages  only  four  vowels  a,  a,  o, 
and  0,  with  perhaps  i  in  Portuguese,  ever  have  this  nasal 
sound. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  Briicke’s  discussion  of  the 
vowel  sounds  ;  designing  neither  to  adopt  with  implicit  faith, 
nor  to  criticize,  all  he  says,  but  simply  to  reproduce  the  main- 
points  of  his  system,  with  here  and  there  a  remark.  We  shall 
find  the  description  of  the  consonants  somewhat  more  sys¬ 
tematic  and  interesting. 

We  come  first  upon  a  subject  of  various  opinion,  —  the 
nature  of  the  difference  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  vowels  and  consonants.  The  difference 
implied  in  the  name  consonant,  that  the  vowels  only  are 
capable  of  being  sounded  alone,  has  been  long  since,  Briicke 
says,  proved  not  to  exist,  though  it  is  still  often  enough 
taught  as  the  real  one.  The  use  of  it  for  the  practical  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  may  still  be  plausibly  defended,  even  by 
those  who  would  acknowledge  that  it  was  quite  unscientific, 
because  untrue.  What  then  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  sounds  ?  A  vowel  is  a  sound  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  the  channel  from  the  vocal  chords  to  the 
lips  is  open  through  its  whole  length  ;  but  in  the  production 
of  a  consonant  “  there  is  in  the  mouth-channel  either  a  clos¬ 
ing  at  some  point,  or  at  least  a  narrowing,  which  causes  a 
perceptible  noise,  independent  of  any  vocal  tone.”  The  local¬ 
ity  of  this  closing  is  an  essential  element  in  the  classification 
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of  consonants  which  Briicke  proceeds  to  make.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  is  there  any  reason  for  this  old-time  distinction  of 
sounds  into  these  two  classes — vowels  and  consonants?  This 
question  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,^  who  urges  that  all  the  sounds  of  language  should 
constitute  but  one  class,  being  arranged  in  it  according  to 
the  degree  of  closure  of  the  mouth-channel,  beginning  witli 
the  most  open  vowel  and  ending  with  the  closest  consonants. 
We  can  only  say  here  that  Briicke’s  view  is  an  approximation 
to  this,  in  so  far  as  he  makes  the  openness  or  closeness  of  the 
mouth-channel  the  only  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
classes. 

There  are  now  four  different  ways  in  which  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  channel  of  the  mouth  may  bo  checked,  more 
or  less  completely ;  and  this  causes  a  division  of  the  sounds 
produced  into  four  classes. 

1.  The  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  is  shut  off,  and  also 
through  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  entirely  checked.  Thus 
the  breath  is  dammed  up,  as  it  were,  and  when  the  check 
is  removed,  issues  with  a  sudden  explosion,  wdience  the 
sounds  thus  produced  are  sometimes  called  explosives.  By 
Briicke  and  others  they  are  called  check  sounds  (Ycrsch- 
lusslaute).  These  arc  the  mutes. 

2.  The  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  is  shut  off,  and  tlie 
channel  of  the  mouth  is  so  narrowed  in  one  part  or  another 
as  to  allow'  the  air  to  pass  only  with  a  sort  of  rustling  or 
rubbing  noise.  Sounds  thus  produced  arc  called  by  Briicke 
rubbing  or  friction  sounds  (Reibungsgcrauschc),  and  are  such 
as  f,s,z,  the  German  ch,  and  j.  They  are  sometimes  divided 
up  under  the  names  aspirates,  sibilants,  and  semi-vow'cls. 

With  these  he  classes  the  I  sounds,  because  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  similarly  by  a  rustling  or  rubbing  of  the  air  against 
inner  parts  of  the  mouth,  though  in  them  it  passes  along  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  instead  of  along  the  middle. 

1  In  a  paper  “  On  the  Definition  and  Relations  of  Vowels  and  Consonants,” 
read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  May,  1865,  and  to  be  published 
in  the  Society’s  Journal. 
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3.  The  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  is  shut  off,  while 
in  the  mouth  some  part  is  so  placed  as  to  be  set  in  vibration 
by  the  issuing  stream  of  air.  Thus  are  produced  the  vibra¬ 
tion  sounds  (Zitterlautc),  of  which  r  is  the  principal  one. 

4.  The  passage  of  air  through  the  mouth  is  shut  off,  while 
that  through  the  nose  is  open.  Thus  are  produced  what  arc 
called  by  Bruckc  rcsonants  (Resonanten),  and  by  others 
either  nasals  or  semivowels.  They  have  this  in  common 
with  vowels,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  voice 
proper,  and  not,  as  other  consonants,  by  some  noise  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  vocal  chords  ;  but  they  differ  from  vowels  in 
that  the  mouth-channel  is  closed  in  producing  them,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  used  in  connection  with  consonants  as  vowels 
are. 

In  one  of  these  four  ways  every  simple  consonant  (except 
of  course  the  larynx  sounds,  li  and  the  similar  ones  of 
other  languages,  wdiich  were  spoken  of  at  the  outset)  is 
produced ;  cither  by  a  check,  a  friction,  a  vibration,  or  a 
nasal  resonance.  But  there  is  another  principle  of  classifi¬ 
cation  to  be  combined  with  this ;  viz.  according  to  the  part 
of  the  mouth  in  which  the  narrowing  or  entire  closing  takes 
place.  It  may  be  at  the  lips,  the  under  lip  meeting  the 
teeth  or  upper  lip  ;  or  at  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  ;  or  at 
the  middle  or  back  part  of  the  tongue,  when  it  rises  to  meet 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mouth.  Thus  we  have  three  places, 
in  any  one  of  which  sounds  may  be  produced  in  any  one  of 
the  four  ways  above  mentioned.  Tliese  three  classes,  with 
four  subdivisions  in  each,  give  twelve  theoretical  forms  of 
consonant  sound.  But  this  must  be  multiplied  by  two,  for 
in  each  form  there  may  be  a  sonant  or  a  surd  letter  produced ; 
each  form  may  be  uttered  with  or  without  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  sound  from  the  vocal  chords  :  except  that  the  reso¬ 
nants,  as  their  name  implies,  can  be  only  resoundings  of 
vocalized  or  sonant  breath  in  the  channel  of  the  nose.  This 
distinction  into  sonant  and  surd,  which  is  more  familiar 
under  the  names  soft  and  hard,  middle  and  smooth,  must 
play  a  prominent  part  in  any  scientific  analysis  of  consonant 
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sound.  Briicke  discusses  it  at  some  length  a  little  further  on 
(pp.  55fF),  and  proves  conclusively  that  the  only  difference 
between  h  andp,  d  and  z  and  s,  v  and  /,  etc.,  is,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  of  the  organs  to  produce  the  former  letter  of 
each  couplet,  the  vocal  chords  are  brought  together  so  as  to 
produce  sound  by  their  vibration  as  soon  as  the  chock  is  re¬ 
moved,  of  sometimes  while  it  lasts ;  whereas  in  producing  the 
second  letter  of  each  couplet  they  are  not  so  brought  to¬ 
gether.  The  statement  receives  a  curious  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  in  modern  Greek,  since  13  and  B  have  the  sounds 
of  V  and  th  sonant,  the  sounds  of  h  and  d  are  represented  by 
fiir  and  vr.  Here  fju  and  v  are  added  to  give  sound  to  tt  and 
T ;  in  other  words,  to  represent  the  sonants  corresponding  to 
p  and  It  is,  then,  neither  the  greater  force  with  which 
the  air  is  expelled  that  distinguishes  p  from  6,  etc.,  as  some 
have  said,  nor,  as  others,  the  tighter  closing  of  the  mouth- 
channel.  The  first  is  refuted  by  the  example  of  the  two 
English  words  midshipman  and  clubman,  where  the  following 
m  prevents  any  explosion  of  air  at  all  in  uttering  p  and  h, 
yet  without  the  explosion  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  one  letter  from  the  other.  The  second  explanation  is 
refuted  liy  the  showing  of  experiment,  that,  however  tightly 
any  part  of  tlie  mouth-channel  be  closed,  if  the  vocal  chords 
arc  in  motion  only  a  sonant  letter  can  be  produced ;  and, 
however  slightly  it  be  narrowed,  only  a  surd  issues  if  the 
vocal  chords  arc  apart  and  motionless.  These  two  alleged 
differences  do  indeed  generally  occur  in  pronouncing  sonant 
and  surd  letters,  but  they  are  only  incidental,  naturally 
resulting  from  that  which  is  the  essential  difference,  viz. 
whether  the  stream  of  air  in  the  throat  is  or  is  not  obstructed 
by  the  vocal  chords.  If  it  is  obstructed  (that  is,  if  the  letter 
is  a  sonant),  it  is  natural  that  the  hinderance  in  the  mouth- 
channel  need  not  be  so  firm  and  tight,  and  that  the  explosion, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  less  violent  than  if  the  air  rushes  un¬ 
checked  from  the  compressed  lungs. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  description  of  the  method  of  utter- 

1  For  a  somewhat  parallel  case,  see  note  on  p.  283  below. 
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ing  the  consonants,  taking  them  up  in  three  classes  according 
to  the  place  of  articulation,  that  is,  the  place  in  the  channel 
of  the  mouth  where  the  obstruction  or  narrowing  occurs ; 
finding  also  in  each  class  four  subdivisions,  according  to  the 
precise  form  of  obstruction  employed,  and  in  each  form,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fourth,  a  surd  and  a  sonant  letter. 

I.  The  first  class  includes  those  consonants  whose  place  of 
articulation  is  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  mouth.  The 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  air  is  caused  by  bringing 
together  the  lips,  or  touching  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower 
lip.  Under  this  class  we  have  as  the  first  subdivision : 

1.  The  check  sounds.  In  producing^,  the  lips  are  closed 
and  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nose  also  is  cut  off ;  then 
the  breatli,  being  pressed  from  the  lungs  into  the  mouth, 
issues  by  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips  with  'explosive  force. 
But  the  explosion  does  not  occur  when  an  m  follows,  as  in 
midshipman,  and  in  that  case  the  p  is  produced  by  suddenly 
checking  with  the  lips  the  stream  of  breath  which  pours  forth 
in  uttering  i.  Thus  the  letter  p  strictly  denotes  only  the 
state  of  rest  of  the  organs,  when  lips  and  nose-channel  are 
both  closed  against  the  issuing  air. 

If  now  this  air  is  vocalized  by  contracting  the  vocal  chords 
so  that  they  vibrate,  and  continue  so  through  a  part  of  the 
time  of  holding  the  lips  shut,  a  h  instead  of  a  is  produced. 
It  can  be  but  for  a  moment  that  the  breath  is  vocalized  when 
the  lips  are  shut  thus,  since  it  is  done  by  forcing  it  over  the 
vocal  chords  into  the  cuJrdesac  of  the  mouth,  which  is  soon 
full. 

2.  The  friction  sounds.  It  is  clear  that  in  pronouncing/ 
the  upper  teeth  are  lightly  pressed  upon  the  lower  lip,  and  the 
air  rushes  out  between  them.  A  sort  of  f  can  be  produced 
without  the  teeth,  by  bringing  the  lips  together  so  that  the  air 
in  passing  out  between  them  makes  a  rustling  noise,  like  that 
in  the  other  case.  This  letter  is  the  pronunciation  given  by 
some  to  the  German  v,  though  commonly  no  difference  is 
made  between  it  and  /.  This  second  /  differs  from  p  only  in 
the  less  completeness  of  the  closing  of  the  lips.  So  also, 
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Briicke  says,  it  is  possible  to  produce  with  the  under  lip  and 
upper  teeth  a  sort  of  />  sound, i  from  which  tlie  former  or 
common  /  shall  differ  in  the  same  way  and  degree.  If  now 
the  common  'p  is  denoted  in  a  systematic  notation  by  and 
this  second  kind  of  p  by  p‘^,  then  the  /  sounds  would  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  denoted  by/^  and/^,  the  latter  being  the  com¬ 
mon  f. 

When  the  mouth  is  in  the  position  for  uttering/,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  vocalize  the  breath  in  order  to  change  the  /  into 
V,  the  German  w,  so  that  v  is  the  sonant  corresponding  to 
the  surd  /,  just  as  h  corresponds  to  p.  As  there  are  two  / 
sounds, /I  and/2,  go  there  also  two  v  sounds,  though  in 
English  we  have  only  our  common  v.  In  German  we  find 
both  (w^  in  a  German  system),  as  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  wo,  wann,  and  (ly^)  in  the  combination  qu,  as  in 
Qudle,  quiilen?  Briicke  makes  the  suggestion  in  passing, 
that  in  German  kw  should  be  written  instead  of  qu,  and  that 
the  letter  lu  should  be  confined  to  the  sound  v^,  and  v  used 
for  ^2.  Ill  fact,  as  he  remarks,  the  German  language  has  now 
two  signs  for  the /^  sound,/ and  v,  and  only  one  (besides  u 
in  qu^,  w,  for  and 

3.  The  vibration  sound  produced  by  the  lips  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  p^  does  not  occur  in  any  language  (unless  in  one 
obscure  exception,  p.  35)  as  an  element  of  words,  but  only 
as  an  interjection  of  loathing ;  hence  we  pass  it  over.  Briicke 
brings  it  into  his  system  of  notation,  using  the  Greek  ^  for 
the  toneless,  and  k  for  the  toned  utterance. 

4.  When  we  put  the  lips  in  position  for  p^,  and  let  the 
breath  vibrate  the  vocal  chords  and  then  pass  out  through  the 
nose,  we  produce  m,  the  resonant  of  this  first  class.  There 

1  To  utter  an  initial  p  in  this  way  (the  final  p  is  easier)  it  seems  necessary  to 
place  the  upper  teeth  far  down  over  the  under  lip,  in  order  to  make  tlie  check 
complete.  Perhaps  a  very  close  and  even  set  of  upper  teeth  would  make  this 
unnecessary. 

2  We  presume  that  Briicke  here  means,  though  his  language  seems  to  imply 
the  opposite,  to  include  in  the  sound  of  the  German  w  after  a  consonant,  as 
in  schwimmen,  zwei. 
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is,  of  course,  no  surd  corresponding  to  this  resonant  letter, 
nor  is  there  any  in  use. 

II.  In  coming  to  the  second  class  of  sounds  we  leave  the 
lips,  and  have  to  do  with  the  tip  or  front  part  of  the  tongue 
when  pressed  against  some  inner  part  of  the  mouth. 

1.  The  check  sounds.  There  are  four  different  ways  of 
producing  a  t  sound,  which  Briicke  describes  in  the  following 
order : 

V-  is  produced  by  laying  the  sides  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  teeth,  so  that  its  tip  touches  the  inner  gum  just  above 
the  upper  front  teeth.  This  closes  the  mouth-channel,  and 
the  passage  through  the  nose  being  also  closed,  the  air  is 
checked  as  completely  as  in  the  case  of  p.  This  is  the  com¬ 
mon,  or,  as  Briicke  calls  it,  the  alveolar  t. 

f  is  the  cerebral  or  cacuminal  t  of  Sanskrit.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  turned  up  and  back,  so  as  to  touch  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  to  give  the  under  side  of  the  tongue  a  convex 
curve  towards  the  front. 

f  is  called  by  Briicke  the  dorsal  t.  In  it  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tongue  has  the  convex  curve  towards  the  front,  touch¬ 
ing  the  forward  part  of  the  palate,  while  the  tip  is  bent  down 
and  touches  the  lower  front  teeth.  This  kind  of  t,  he  says, 
is  formed  by  many  Germans  in  uttering  st  and  ts. 

is  called  the  dental  because  in  it  the  check  of  the 
breath  is  effected  by  the  tongue  with  the  teeth  alone,  without 
the  help  of  the  palate.  It  is  produced  by  holding  the  teeth 
a  little  apart  and  stopping  up  the  opening  with  the  tongue. 
Our  author  remarks  that  it  need  hardly  be  distinguished  from 

except  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  friction  sound  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  it. 

To  these  four  kinds  of  t  sound  correspond  four  sonants, 

#,  #,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the 
breath  produces  sound  as  it  passes  over  the  contracted  vocal 
chords. 

2.  There  are  also  four  friction  sounds  corresponding  to 
these  four  check  sounds,  and  developed  from  them  just  as  if 
and  V  were  from  p  and  5,  by  letting  the  check  to  the  passage 
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of  air  be  incomplete,  leaving  a  small  space  tlirongli  which  it 
may  rustle  out. 

From  we  have  in  this  way  which  may  be  called  the 
common  s,  though  not  so  in  German ;  from  ^  an  which 
would  correspond  in  use  to  the  other  cerebral  letters,  though, 
as  Briicke  states,  the  Sanskrit  cerebral  letter  s  represents  the 
sound  sh,  German  sch;  from  an  which  Briicke  says  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  German  words  heisz^  liesz,  dasz,  das.  etc.,  and  in 
the  sharp,  hissing  s  of  the  English. 

From  we  have  s^,  which  is  the  ^  of  modern  Greek,  the 
Spanish  c  before  e  and  i,  and  the  surd  th  of  English.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  was  the  reason  for  distinguishing 
above  from  the  other  forms  of  t.  The  position  of  the  tongue 
may  vary  within  certain  limits ;  it  is  essential  only  that  it 
should  come  close  to  the  upper  teeth  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow 
space  behind  them,  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the  teeth, 
producing  the  characteristic  sound  of  the  by  striking  upon 
them.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  position  of  the  tongue  how 
natural  it  is  that  the  Greek  ^  appears  as  /  in  Russian.^  The 
edge  of  the  upper  teeth  lies  midway  between  the  lower  lip 
and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  if  the  former  instead  of  the 
latter  is  pressed  upon  it,/  is  produced. 

The  sonant  series  corresponding  to  these  four  surds  Briicke 
denotes  by  z\  z^,  2^,  2^,  and  they  are  produced  just  as  the 
surds  are,  with  the  addition  of  sound  from  the  vibration  of 
the  vocal  chords.  Of  these,  2®  is  the  common  2  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  appears  in  German  as  initial  s  before  a  vowel,  e.g. 
in  SoJin,  singen,  while  2'^  is  the  English  sonant  th,  as  in  other, 
with,  the  S  of  modern  Greek,  a  sound  which  does  not  appear 
in  German. 

L  sounds.  Another  series  of  friction  sounds  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  four  forms  of  t,  when,  having  the  check  for  t 
perfectly  formed  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  one  opens  a 
passage  for  the  air  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  between  it 

1  So  too  in  Latin  f  is  sometimes  the  etymological  representative  of  the  Greek 
d,  as  in  fera ;  dvpa,  forts.  Do  not  these  facts  support  the  view  that  the 

ancient  sound  of  the  a  was  that  of 
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and  the  upper  back  teeth.  In  this  way  an  I  is  produced. 
The  surds  Briicke  denotes  by  sonants  by 

P,  the  figures  having  the  same  meaning  as  before.  He 
remarks  that  the  existence  of  these  surds  in  German  was 
pointed  out  by  Joh.  Muller,  and  that  Purkinje  asserts  that 
they  occur  in  Polish.  Of  the  sonants,  is  the  common  I  of 
German,  and  apparently  also  of  English ;  1?  is  thought  to 
be  the  peculiar  I  sound  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit;  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  who  lisps  {p  occurring  in  a  combination  to  be 
described  hereafter).  Into  his  discussion  of  the  different 
sounds  of  I  in  Polish  we  cannot  follow  our  author. 

3.  Vibration  sound.  This  is  the  common  r  sound,  which 
Briicke  denotes  by  r  for  the  sonant  and  yjr  for  the  surd.  The 
tongue  lies  as  it  were  in  equilibrium,  with  its  tip  just  behind 
the  upper  front  teeth,  neither  touching  them  as  in  nor 
forming  a  narrow  channel  behind  them  as  in  s^,  but  lying 
free,  so  that  it  is  easily  pressed  down  by  the  breath  issuing 
from  the  lungs,  and  recovers  itself  only  to  be  again  depressed, 
and  thus  vibrates  up  and  down.^ 

4.  Rcsoiiants.  If  we  place  the  organs  of  speech  for  d\  d% 
(P,  d*,  successively,  and  then  open  a  passage  through  the 
nose  for  the  intoned  breath,  we  produce  n\  tP,  tP,  which 
are  thus  related  to  d  in  its  various  forms  as  m  is  to  h.  The 

is  the  common  n  of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe. 

III.  Sounds  of  this  class  have  their  place  of  articulation, 
I  that  is,  the  place  where  the  stream  of  air  is  stopped  or  nar¬ 
rowed  to  produce  them,  at  the  middle  or  back  part  of  the 
tongue. 

1.  In  order  to  teach  deaf  mutes  to  utter  a  k  sound,  Briicke 
says  the  method  is  to  make  them  utter  a  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  an  easy  letter  to  learn  by  imitation,  and  then  to  press 
the  front  part  of  the  tongue  down  with  the  finger  or  a 
spatula.  In  this  way  they  are  compelled  to  check  the  stream 
of  air  with  the  hack  part  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate, 
and  in  this  position  only  a  k  can  be  uttered.  If  one  pro- 

^  This  vibration  cannot  be  detected  in  the  ordinary  English  r.  As  we  com¬ 
monly  utter  it,  it  seems  to  be  not  a  vibrating,  but  a  friction  sound. 
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duces  a  dorsal  t,  and  then  moves  the  point  of  contact  of 
tongue  and  palate  backwards,  he  will  find  that,  after  passing 
a  certain  line,  he  cannot  help  uttering  k.  In  general,  the 
place  of  articulation  of  k  begins  where  that  of  t  ends.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  two  letters  seems  to  consist 
in  the  size  of  the  space  in  the  throat  behind  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  it  being  larger  for  t  than  for  k.  There  seems  to  be  also 
an  effort  in  the  contraction  of  the  soft  palate,  of  which  one  is 
conscious  just  before  the  explosion  of  a  k,  to  diminish  that 
space  still  more  than  is  done  by  drawing  back  the  tongue. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  k,  one  uttered  by  contact  of  the 
tongue  with  the  hard  palate,  the  other  with  the  soft  palate. 
The  line  of  division  between  these  two  palates  is  easily  felt 
by  running  the  forefinger  back  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  tip  will  reach  the  soft  palate  just  about  as  the  third 
joint  is  entering  the  mouth.  These  two  kinds  of  k  are  de¬ 
noted  by  k^,  that  on  the  hard,  and  that  on  the  soft  palate. 
There  may  be,  of  each  of  these,  several  subdivisions,  according 
as  the  point  of  contact  is  farther  forward  or  back  in  the 
peculiar  region  of  each,  but  they  are  not  thought  to  deserve 
special  notation.  Such  a  k  sound  as  the  Italian  ch  in  cliiesa 
is  the  farthest  forward  of  all ;  back  of  it  stands  the  German 
ck  in  wickeln,  and  at  the  inner  limit  of  the  region  of  k^  the 
Caf  of  Arabic.  At  the  front  limit  of  A;^,  and  so  at  the  line  of 
division  between  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  as  may  be  proved 
by  inserting  the  finger  at  the  moment  of  uttering  it,  lies  the 
k  of  the  German  words  Stock,  Ruck,  etc. ;  and  at  the  back  limit 
of  k‘^,  that  is,  at  the  inmost  point  of  all  the  check  sounds, 
lies  the  Kaf  of  Arabic.^  In  uttering  this  sound  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  nose  is  cut  off  by  the  meeting  of  the  soft 
palate  with  the  posterior  half-arches  of  the  palate,  while  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  rises  to  touch  the  soft  palate,  and  so 
checks  the  air  passing  out  through  the  mouth.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  utter  any  check  sound,  with  a  smaller  space  behind 
the  place  of  the  check  than  in  this,  because  it  is  impossible 

1  We  may  illustrate  these  several  kinds  of  k  by  the  English  words  speak,  quick, 
back,  dock,  duck :  the  last  (Kaf)  not  occurring  in  English. 
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to  close  perfectly  the  channels  of  both  nose  and  mouth  at 
once  if  the  check  in  the  mouth  is  any  further  back,  between 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  for  instance,  and  the  uvula.  But 
there  is  a  friction  sound,  and  perhaps  a  resonant,  which 
closes  the  mouth-channel  in  its  utterance  at  a  point  behind 
that  of  Kaf. 

G  corresponds  to  A;,  just  as  5  to  and  d  to  t,  and  has  the 
same  range  and  variety  of  articulation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  special  notation  for  the  different  varieties  of  and 
and  or  even  different  signs  in  common  language 
for  these  main  divisions.  For  their  use  depends  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  easily  understood  and  remembered.  Putting  the  vowels 
ill  the  following  order,  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,^  the  kinds  of  y  or  ^  to  be 
used  with  them  would  form  a  similar  series  from  the  one 
farthest  forward  to  the  one  farthest  back  in  the  mouth. 
When  one  utters,  or  prepares  to  utter,  i  or  e,  the  middle  part 
of  the  tongue  need  move  but  a  short  distance  to  reach  the 
hard  palate  and  produce  k^  or  ;  in  a,  o,  and  it  is  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  the  parts  whose 
contact  produces  k^  or  that  are  nearest  together. 

Briicke  treats  in  this  connection  of  a  matter  interesting  to 
the  student  of  German,  the  sound  in  that  language  of  final 
sonants,  namely  b,  d,  and  after  resonants.  The  usage  is 
quite  variable,  but  the  tendency  appears  to  bo  to  make  all 
final  sonants  surd.  This  is  the  established  rule  for  d  after 
w,  and  for  final  h.  The  general  reason  seems  to  be  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  uttering  the  final  sonant.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
after  a  resonant  it  requires  a  marked  effort  to  force  the 
breath  over  the  vocal  chords  with  motion  enough  to  produce 
sound  into  the  mouth,  closed  and  already  partly  filled  with  air.- 
In  English  h  and  d  are  fully  preserved  after  a  resonant,^ 

1  The  order  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  mouth-channel  in  pronouncing 
them. 

*  After  a  vowel  there  is  no  such  effort  needed :  in  that  case  is  the  difficulty 
that  of  timing  the  relaxing  of  the  vocal  chords  exactly  Avith  the  explosion  of  the 
consonant  ?  For  if  they  are  relaxed  too  soon,  we  have  a  double  letter,  dt  or  Ip 
or  gk ;  if  too  late,  it  makes  the  word  end  in  a  vowel. 

^  Tliis  seems  to  be  an  error  in  fact  in  regard  to  b.  It  too,  like  q,  is  merged 
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but  g  disappears,  the  word  ending  with  the  sound  of  the 
resonant. 

2.  Friction  sounds.  As  from  p  we  formed /,  and  from  t 
s,  so  in  a  similar  way,  by  making  the  check  imperfect  and 
leaving  a  little  channel  for  the  air  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate,  instead  of  h  we  utter  a  sound  denoted  in  German 
by  ch.  Briicke  denotes  it  in  his  system  by  giving  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  Licht,  RecTit,  of  Wache,  Woche,  Wuchty  re¬ 
ceding  in  position  as  in  the  case  of  h. 

It  was  said  above,  in  treating  of  ky  that  there  was  a  friction 
sound  farther  back  in  the  mouth  than  the  farthest  k.  Briicke 
denotes  it  by  ‘^y  and  says  it  is  found  only  in  certain  com¬ 
pound  consonants,  used  chiefly  in  Arabic.  lie  describes  it 
as  produced  by  stretching  the  soft  palate  strongly  back  and 
upwards,  and  raising  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  against  the 
uvula  and  adjoining  parts,  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  space  on 
each  side  and  permit  some  air  to  pass.  The  sound  thus 
produced  is  like  ch  (in  German),  but  rougher  and  deeper. 

The  sonants  corresponding  to  these  surds  are  the  difier- 
ent  forms  of  the  Jot  or  consonant  J  of  German.  Briicke 
denotes  them  by  y^y  y^y  and  y^y  corresponding  respectively  to 
•^y  ')^y  and  In  uttering  y"^  there  is  often  something  of  a 
harsh  vibration  of  the  tightly-stretched  soft  palate,  which 
makes  it,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a 
vowel,  seem  to  be  quite  an  r  sound.  “It  is  true,”  says 
our  author,  “  that  there  may  perhaps  be  some  vibration  even 
of  the  uvula  or  epiglottis  in  uttering  this  sound  ”  ;  but  he 
adds  that  he  finds  it  possible  to  utter  it  in  full  perfection 
without  any  vibration  at  all. 

3.  Vibration  sounds.  When  one  puts  the  organs  into 
position  for  but  then  hollows  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 
along  which  the  uvula  lies,  into  a  channel,  so  that  the  uvula 
may  vibrate  freely  in  it,  the  stream  of  air  in  passing  out  will 
produce  the  toneless  r  gutturede  or  uvularCy  in  Briicke’s  sys- 


entirely  in  the  sound  of  the  resonant,  as  in  bomb,  climb,  comb,  crumb,  dumb,  jamb, 
lamb,  limb,  numb,  thumb,  umnb.  After  surds  we  write  d,  hut  pronounce  t,  in  the 
preterite  forms  of  verbs,  e.g.  dropped,  scoffed,  etc. 
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tern,  f ;  and  when  vocal  tone  is  added  the  sonant,  r  uvulare 
or  proven^al  r  of  the  French,  which  is  p  in  Briicke’s  notation. 

4.  Rcsonants.  By  letting  the  air  pass  through  the  nose 
when  the  mouth-channel  is  closed,  as  for  and  we  pro¬ 
duce  the  two  resonants  of  this  class,  which  Briicke  denotes 
by  TT^  and  tt^,  and  illustrates  by  the  sound  of  n  in  Klingel, 
Bengel,  for  the  first,  and  in  JVange,  ScJiwung,  for  the  second. 

Having  thus  gone  througli  all  the  simple  sounds,  Briicke 
pauses  before  going  on  to  the  compounded  sounds,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  general  way  certain  points  of  the  system  thus 
developed.  He  discusses  the  connection  between  a  check 
sound  and  its  sign, — in  other  words,  what  part  of  the  process 
of  uttering  a  check  sound  does  the  letter  represent, —  and 
shows  that  it  stands  for  the  closed  state  of  the  organs,  and 
not  for  the  act  of  causing  or  ending  that  state.  He  discusses 
the  difference  between  surds  and  sonants,  of  which  the  main 
points  have  been  already  given  above.  He  discusses  the 
meaning  of  the  term  aspirate,  whether  a  sonant  can  ever  be 
aspirated,  and  the  relation  of  the  friction  sounds  to  their 
corresponding  check  sounds.  Ho  discusses  briefly  the  proper 
classification  of  I,  —  whether  it  should  go  in  with  the  friction 
sounds,  or  form  with  r  and  the  resoiiants  a  group  called 
liquids,  —  and  refutes  the  theory  that  the  rcsonants  should 
he  joined  with  the  check  sounds  in  a  class  called  explosives. 
Finally  he  offers  a  brief  general  defence  of  his  system,  from 
which  ([).  61)  'we  translate  the  following : 

“  It  will  be  perceived  in  my  system  that  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  have  in  their  symmetrical  arrangement  a  mutual  de¬ 
pendence,  which  remains  invariable  throughout ;  that  there 
are  toned  consonants  corresponding  to  all  the  toneless  ones, 
and  differing  from  these  only  by  the  state  of  the  vocal  chords ; 
that  the  check  sound  can  always  be  formed  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  friction  sound  simply  by  closing  completely  the  mouth- 
channel  at  the  point  where  it  is  only  narrowed ;  that  the 
resonant  in  no  case  differs  from  the  sonant  in  any  other 
respect  than  in  the  opened  nose-channel ;  and  that  the  I 
sound  is  formed  from  the  corresponding  d  sound  never 
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otherwise  than  by  opening  side  passages  for  the  breath  be¬ 
tween  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth.  There  is  not  the 
least  irregularity.  From  this  fact  and  the  fact  that  I  have 
gone  step  by  step  over  all  the  places  of  articulation  which 
the  tongue  can  reach,  —  from  these  two  things,  I  say,  it  has 
been  possible  for  me  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  simple 
consonants.  Had  I  not  taken  this  course,  but  satisfied  my¬ 
self  with  arranging  in  their  proper  order  the  sounds  I  had 
myself  heard,  I  should  liave  found  no  place  in  my  system  for 
the  cerebral  sounds  of  the  Sanskrit ;  for  in  1848  when  I 
w'orked  out  the  system  I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
sounds  of  that  language.” 

Upon  this  wo  would  remark  only,  that  perhaps  the  system 
is  a  little  too  perfect,  —  not  quite  enough  conformed  to  the 
facts  of  language.  At  least  it  seems  as  if  j[P‘  and  as  well 
as  <f>  and  k,  were  inserted  only  for  symmetry  or  for  the 
theory’s  sake,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  they  occur  in  use 
in  any  language  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  four 
distinct  forms  of  the  surd  I  sound,  X^,  X^,  X*^,  when  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  surd  in  any  form  has  to  be  proved. 

It  remains  to  give  Briicke’s  account  of  the  compounded 
consonants  (zusammengesetzte  consonanten')  and  of  the  soft¬ 
ened  (mouilU')  sounds.  By  compounded  consonants  lie  does 
not  mean  x  and  2,  each  of  which  is  really  a  group  of  two 
consonants,  denoted  by  one  sign  for  mere  convenience,  but 
such  as  the  German  sc/i,  the  French  the  English  sA,  in 
which,  to  give  his  definition,  “  the  organs  of  speech  take  at 
the  same  time  the  positions  for  two  different  consonants.” 
For  example,  if  the  tongue  is  in  position  for  and  then  the 
tip  is  turned  up  into  the  position  for  s^,  a  sound  combined  of 
these  two  will  be  produced.  And  that  it  is  not  a  mere  suc¬ 
cession  of  sounds  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely  without  either  part’s  giving  way  to  the 
other.  Thus  is  produced  the  German  sell  and  if  it 

is  made  sonant,  we  liave  the  French  j,  as  in  jamais^  which 
would  be  denoted  by  [2^  y^'] ,  the  brackets  in  each  case  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  compounded  sound,  and  not  a  succession  of 
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two  simple  sounds.  In  the  English  ch  and  j  we  have  a 
simple  sound  followed  by  a  compound  sound  denoted  thus, 

[§1  (ji  I'gi  .1  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  simple 

fc  in  one  language  passes  in  another  into  one  of  the  compound 
sounds.  Thus  the  Latin  carmen  is  in  French  charme^  in 
English  charm.  This  can  be  no  argument  for  holding  that 
ch  is  in  either  language  a  simple  sound,  unless  it  be  a  rule 
of  comparative  phonology  that  simple  sounds  must  always 
appear  as  simple  sounds  only.  But  for  such  a  rule  there  is 
no  proof.  It  may  be  added  that  apparently  only  these  two 
friction  sounds,  s  and  x-)  in  fact  thus  combined  into  one. 
In  the  case  of  the  rcsonants  and  check  sounds  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  positions  for  two  of  either  class,  but  not  to 
utter  the  combined  sound.  It  is  possible  to  place  the  organs 
rightly  for  m  and  or  for  h  and  c?,  at  the  same  time ;  but 
no  sound  can  be  uttered  without  making  one  give  place  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  other.  In  Arabic  there  are  two  consonants, 
Kha  (surd)  and  Ghain  (sonant),  which  consist  of  a  friction 
sound  and  a  vibration  sound  combined  and  [y"  p] . 

To  these  are  to  be  added  two  exceptional  combinations  of 
a  vowel  and  a  consonant ;  exceptional,  because  in  most  cases 
the  conditions  of  consonant  utterance  preclude  the  possibility 
of  simultaneous  vowel  utterance.  They  are  and 
When  one  fixes  the  mouth  for  u  or  i,  and  then  narrows  the 
space  between  the  lips,  or  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate, 
so  as  to  produce  the  friction  sound  or  the  compound 
sound  results,  which  Briicke  understands  to  be  the  w  of 
water,  or  the  y  of  year. 

Finally  we  have  sounds  for  which  there  is  no  precise  name 
in  German  or  English,  but  which  are  known  by  the  French 
name  mouille,  moistened,  which  may  in  this  application  be 
translated  made  liquid  or  softened.  They  consist  of  certain 
consonants  with  tlie  sound  y^  following  very  closely,  so  as 
almost  to  form  one  sound,  and  indeed  several  writers  have 
treated  them  as  such.  This  modification  is  applied  to  n  and 
I  in  the  four  Romanic  languages,  and  to  several  other  letters 

^  The  English  j  is  transcribed  into  German  by  dsch,  as  Dschonke  {or  jnnk. 
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besides  these  in  languages  of  the  Slavic  family.  That  the 
sound  thus  produced  is  not  a  simple  nor  a  compounded 
sound  is  proved  clearly  in  this  way  :  If  one  utters  campan^ 
the  at  its  end  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely  without  varia¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  one  utters  campagne^  and  endeavors  to  prolong 
this  n  mouille,  he  finds  himself  to  have  passed  from  (or 
71®)  into  and  to  be  prolonging  the  latter.  In  the  moment 
of  passing  from  n  to  the  part  of  the  tongue  which  was 
nearest  the  palate  is  lowered  just  enough  to  allow  a  slight 
stream  of  air  to  pass  through,  and  it  is  this  stream  of  air 
rubbing  along  out,  that  produces  the  friction  sound  y.  These 
two  sounds,  n  and  y,  cannot  be  uttered  simultaneously,  for 
n  requires  the  mouth-channel  to  bo  closed  and  the  nose- 
channel  open,  while  y  must  have  these  conditions  reversed. 
The  change  is  so  quickly  made,  that  some  do  not  admit  that 
it  takes  place.  Others  have  thought  that  the  second  part  of 
the  sound  was  not  the  consonant  y  or  jot,  but  an  i,  or  some¬ 
thing  intermediate  between  i  and  y.  Briicke  disproves  the 
former  theory  by  showing  that  he  can  utter  i  after  any  form 
of  Z,  Pi,  Pi,  Pi,  without  producing  an  I  mouille,  but  as 
soon  as  he  utters  Py^i,  Py^i^  or  Py^i,  he  has  tlic  right 
sound  of  tlie  Italian  gli.  As  to  the  other  theory,  ho  docs  not 
know  wdiat  is  meant  by  “  something  intermediate  between  i 
and  y,”  unless  it  be  the  compound  sound  described  above  as 
[Zy],  and  for  this  he  says  the  larynx  must  be  raised  higher 
than  it  ordinarily  is  for  a  letter  mouille.  In  general,  it  is  the 
dorsal  letters,  P,rP,  P,  dP,  s®,  2®,  that  undergo  this  modifica¬ 
tion,  because  the  tongue  in  uttering  them  is  nearer  to  the 
position  required  for  y^  than  in  any  other  form  of  consonant 
sound.i 

We  nave  tabulated  Briicke’s  signs  for  the  simple  conso¬ 
nants  according  to  his  classes  and  forms,  in  order  to  present 
the  system  at  a  single  view  after  it  has  thus  been  explained 
at  length.  In  only  one  place  does  the  table  vary  from  his 


1  Briickc  seems  to  have  had  doubtful  speeimens  of  English  imposed  upon  him 
as  the  best  usage,  for  he  deseribes  the  t  of  tube  and  the  s  of  suit  as  letters  mouill€, 
writing  the  words  aceording  to  his  notation  u  h  and  -  ®  t. 
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use  of  signs.  It  has  where  he,  writing  in  German,  has 
tyi,  because  the  English  v  corresponds  to  the  German  w 
in  sound,  and  clearness  seemed  to  require  it  rather  than  the 
German  letter.  The  characters  in  italics  and  the  Greek 
letters  (except  7r\  tt^,  denote  sounds  that  do  not  occur. 


we  believe,  in  English. 

Surds. 

Sonants. 

I.  Lips : 

1.  Check  sounds, 

pi, 

bi,  Z>2 

2.  Friction  sounds. 

yi,  f2 

^1,  V2 

3.  Vibration  sounds. 

</> 

K 

4.  Resonants, 

m 

II.  Front  part  of  tongue  : 

1.  Check  sounds. 

tl,  t3. 

t* 

di,  d3,  di 

2.  Friction  sounds. 

Sl,  §2^ 

s^ 

Zl,  22,  z2,  Z^ 

L  sounds. 

\1,  X2^  X3, 

l\  l\  F,  F 

3.  Vibration  sounds. 

r 

4.  Resonants, 

ni,  w2,  n®,  iF 

III.  Back  part  of  tongue : 

1.  Check  sounds. 

ki,  k2 

2.  Friction  sounds. 

/yl 

A  5  A’  /T 

i\  y\  f 

3.  Vibration  sounds. 

P 

4.  Resonants, 

ttI,  7r2,  (tt^?) 

To  complete  the  list  of  consonant  sounds  in  English,  we 
should  add  to  these  the  following : 

[UV^]  =  10 

[iy^]  =  y 

k  [uv^]  =  qu 
h  [uv^]  =  wh 


t  [sV]  =  ch 

d  [zij2] 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

REGENERATION  — THE  WORK  OF  GOD.‘ 

BY  REV.  AUSTIN  PHELPS,  PROFESSOR  AT  ANDOVER.  . 

An  unperverted  mind  will  approach  reverently  any  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  in  the  destiny  of  man.  The  conception  of  an 
invisible  Power,  has  itself  a  fascination  for  a  finite  mind.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  Wind  should  have  been  deified  in 
pagan  theology.  Little  as  a  human  mind  can  know  of  a 
power  which  the  eye  has  never  seen,  yet  when  dependence 
upon  such  a  power  reaches  out  to  cover  everything  in  the 
future  which  renders  immortality  attractive,  a  sense  of  min¬ 
gled  grandeur  and  suspense  is  awakened,  which  holds  the 
mind  fast,  in  the  attitude  of  a  subdued  and  anxious  learner. 
Metaphysical  relations  of  truth  in  such  connections  are  often 
unwelcome.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  unnatural.  The 
instinct  of  a  docile  spirit  is  to  approach  such  truths  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  faith,  rather  than  as  subjects  of  analysis. 

To  no  theme  is  such  a  spirit  more  becoming  than  to  the 
doctrine  of  Regeneration.  In  inviting  your  attention  with 
such  a  spirit,  to  a  single  branch  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  my  wish 
to  contemplate  by  itself,  as  far  as  possible  aloof  from  meta¬ 
physical  debate,  the  revealed  fact  that 

The  Change  of  a  Human  Heart  is  the  Work  of  God. 

I.  We  shall  reach  the  most  vital  aspects  of  this  subject  most 
directly  by  first  defining  to  ourselves,  briefly,  what  we  mean 
when  we  ascribe  the  change  of  a  man’s  heart  to  Divine  Power. 
This  doctrine  may  be  considered  as  affirming  several  truths. 

In  the  first  place,  it  affirms  that  a  human  soul  never 
changes  its  own  character  from  sin  to  holiness  through  the 
involuntary  development  of  its  own  sensibilities.  Holiness 
cannot  so  exist  in  emotive  forms  as  to  spring  up  impul- 

^  A  discoui'sc  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 
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sivcly  in  a  heart  which  is  unconscious  of  will  to  produce  it. 
Holiness  is  not  an  instinct.  It  does  not  grow  automatically 
out  of  the  make  of  the  soul,  as  with  proper  incitements, 
compassion,  gratitude,  reverence,  may  do.  The  heart  of 
man,  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  rectitude  within  it,  is  not 
like  a  hayp,  which  to  utter  its  voices  needs  only  to  he  hung 
in  the  wind. 

The  doctrine  we  are  to  consider  further  affirms  that  man 
never  turns  from  sin  to  holiness  hy  an  effort  of  his  own  will, 
independent  of  supernatural  Power.  This  is  something  more 
than  the  assertion  often  made,  “  that  man  cannot  change  his 
own  affections  by  direct  volition.”  The  inability  involved  in 
this  latter  assertion  is  not  the  fruit  of  depravity.  The  grace 
of  God  does  not  remove  it.  It  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
mind,  regenerate  or  unregenerate.  A  saint  cannot,  more 
than  a  sinner,  love  God  l)y  resolving  “  I  will  love  God.” 
Either  might  as  reasonably  resolve  :  “  I  will  see  this  sym¬ 
phony  of  Beethoven  ;  I  will  hear  the  beauty  of  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond.”  The  blind  man  had  more  of  reason  in  his  philoso¬ 
phy  when  he  pronounced  the  color  of  scarlet  to  be  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet. 

The  doctrine  of  man’s  dependence  upon  God  for  regenera¬ 
tion  affirms  nothing  respecting  such  psychological  possibili¬ 
ties  of  change.  It  affirms  that  man  never  turns  from  sin  to 
holiness  by  any  effort,  direct  or  indirect,  of  his  own  will, 
uninfluenced  l)y  supernatural  power.  We  do  not  affirm 
that  he  cannot  do  this,  except  in  the  figurative  sense  in 
which  a  mother  cannot  hate  her  infant ;  a  compassionate 
man  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  victim  on  the  rack ;  a  miser 
cannot  jiart  w  ith  his  gold ;  Joseph’s  brethren  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  him ;  God  cannot  lie.  In  the  literal  sense 
of  both  scientific  and  popular  speech  a  sinner  can,  but  wdll 
not,  cease  to  be  a  sinner  without  the  intervention  of  Divine 
Power. 

Consistently  with  this  view,  the  doctrine  of  Divine  agency 
in  regeneration  also  affirms  that  the  unaided  force  of  truth 
does  not  suffice  to  persuade  the  human  soul  from  sin  to  holi- 
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ness.  Here  also  we  affirm  only  the  fact  of  experience.  The 
doctrine  does  not  degrade  the  dignity  of  truth.  It  does  not 
deny  the  intrinsic  power  of  truth  over  mind  as  mind,  regen¬ 
erate  or  unrcgeneratc.  It  does  not  refuse  to  discern  in 
truth  a  tendency  to  convert  a  soul,  and  in  the  soul  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  yield  to  truth.  It  only  affirms  the  fact  of  real  life, 
that  these  tendencies  are  overborne.  The  suasive  working 
of  truth  when  not  energized  by  the  grace  of  God  is  a  failure. 

In  this  view  is  involved  a  subsidiary  fact —  that  all  human 
instrumentalities  and  expedients  by  which  trutli  is  intensi¬ 
fied,  and  so  made  appreciable  by  human  sensibilities,  are 
powerless  to  change  the  heart.  Authority,  sympathy,  rea¬ 
soning,  eloquence,  the  magnetism  of  person,  and  whatever 
else  enters  into  the  mystery  of  persuasion,  in  which  mind 
impels  mind  by  the  enginery  of  speech,  may  cliange  well 
nigh  everything  in  man  except  his  character.  That,  these 
auxiliaries  to  trutli  all  fall  short  of,  in  their  profoundest 
reach. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  once  more,  that  when  we  ascribe 
to  God  the  change  which  takes  place  in  regeneration,  we 
mean  that,  over  and  above  all  natural  tendencies  and  finite 
agencies,  God  performs  an  act  of  sovereign  power  in  every 
change  of  character  from  sin  to  holiness.  What  that  act  is, 
what  that  power  is,  other  than  as  characterized  by  their 
effects,  the  scriptures  do  not  teacli,  and  we  need  not  affirm. 
The  psychological  process  of  which  moral  conversion  is  the 
consequence  is  at  best  a  theme  of  pliilosophical  conjecture. 
Belief  respecting  it  is  no  necessary  part  of  faith  in  the  bibli¬ 
cal  doctrine  of  regeneration.  Beyond  a  declaration  of  the 
fact,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  affirm  or  deny. 

Our  conception  of  the  fact  of  divine  agency  in  regenera¬ 
tion  may  be  sharpened,  however,  and  we  may  be  protected 
against  some  confusion  of  faith,  if  we  observe  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  act  of  renewing  the  human  heart  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  unique  disclosure  of  God.  We  know  of  nothing  else 
like  it  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  We  call  it  “creation.” 
We  pray,  with  the  Psalmist,  “  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart !  ” 
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Yet  it  is  not  an  act  of  physical  omnipotence,  like  that  which 
creates  an  oak.  We  denominate  this  mysterious  transforma¬ 
tion  “  a  new  birth.”  Yet  we  should  deserve  the  rebuke  which 
our  Lord  gave  to  Nicodemus,  if  we  should  discern  in  the  act 
such  an  expression  of  omnipotence  as  that  which  creates  a 
soul.  We  picture  this  divine  renewal  as  a  “  change  of  heart.” 
We  pray  that  the  stony  heart  may  be  taken  and  the  heart  of 
flesh  given.  But  ours  would  be  a  childish  dream  of  heaven, 
if  we  should  look  for  such  a  miracle  of  power  as  God  wrought 
iu  the  creation  of  the  first  woman.  God  cannot  create  a  hu¬ 
man  character  as  he  creates  the  being  who  sustains  that 
character.  God  could  not  have  created  Adam’s  character 
as  he  created  Adam.  We  speak  loosely  when  we  say  in  our 
creeds  “  man  was  created  holy.”  So,  infinite  sovereignty 
could  not  have  originated  the  piety  of  the  beloved  disciple 
as  it  summoned  into  being  the  fisherman  of  Galilee.  We 
portray  this  unspeakable  change  as  a  “  resurrection.”  We 
cry  out  in  our  despair,  “  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?  ”  But  our  despair  must  be  eternal,  if  we 
have  no  other  hope  than  such  an  act  of  Deity  as  the  raising 
of  Lazarus.  The  dry  bones  which  Ezekiel  saw  were  in  vision 
only.  So  far  as  we  know  the  history  of  God’s  working,  re¬ 
generation  stands  alone.  Divine  forces  in  nature  —  even 
divine  forces  above  nature,  yet  acting  upon  things  material  — 
present  no  parallels  to  it. 

Consequently  the  emblems  which  we  derive  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  sentient  world  to  express  the  phenomenon  of 
regeneration  arc  only  emblems.  They  are  not  kindred  facts. 
Tliey  do  not  belong  to  the  same  plane  of  divine  efficiency. 
They  are  not  definitions^  they  are  pictorial  descriptions^  of  the 
new  birth.  The  new  birth  transcends  them,  as  matter  sen¬ 
tient  transcends  matter  inert ;  as  intelligence  transcends 
both ;  and  as  character  transcends  all  organism  of  matter  or 
mind.  Wc  shall  often  conceive  most  truthfully  of  such  a 
phenomenon  by  throwing  our  minds  back  of  the  symbols 
devised  for  its  expression.  As  a  disclosure  of  God,  it  is  at 
once  original,  solitary,  and  ultimate.  Nothing  like  it,  so  far 
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as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  preceded,  or  will  follow,  the 
earthly  history  of  man.  Nothing  like  it  in  the  universe,  so 
far  as  revealed  to  us,  lies  outside  of  the  moral  experience  of 
the  human  soul.  Such  a  phenomenon,  and  the  primal  Cause 
of  it,  cannot  be  exhaustively  expressed  by  any  similitude. 
They  must  be  described  by  results,  rather  than  defined  by 
analysis.  To  whom  will  ye  liken  God  ? 

It  may  aid  us  further  to  conceive  of  the  regenerating  act 
as  a  unique  disclosure  of  God’s  power,  if  we  recall  the  fact 
that  in  like  manner  we  conceive  of  the  atonement  as  a  sol¬ 
itary  device  of  his  moral  government.  Thus,  also,  we  look 
upon  the  incarnation  as  an  unparalleled  expression  of  tlie 
personality  of  Godhead.  It  would  be  as  truthful  to  confound 
these  with  the  emblems  by  which  we  struggle  with  our  pov¬ 
erty  of  speech  to  express  them,  as  it  is  to  confound  the  re¬ 
generating  power,  as  is  sometimes  done,  with  creative  power, 
or  preserving  power,  or  the  power  of  miracle,  or  any  other 
variety  of  executive  energy  emanating  from  the  Will  of  God. 

Yet  if  we  observe  faithfully  the  actual  working  of  God  in 
regeneration,  and  judge  the  cause  by  its  effects,  we  are  not 
left  without  some  practical  hints  of  its  nature. 

Thus  we  approximate  a  radical  idea  of  it  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  it  to  be  a  moral,  as  distinct  from  a  physical  power. 
W'e  have  a  valuable  notion  of  it,  wdien  we  term  it  persuasive, 
as  distinct  from  compulsory,  in  its  operation.  We  derive 
fearful  admonition  from  the  fact  that  it  is  resistible,  not  in¬ 
vincible,  by  the  subjects  of  it.  Yet  we  rest  in  hope  when 
we  know  that  it  is  certain  in  its  working,  and  sure  of  its 
end ;  not  capricious,  not  chimerical.  And  do  we  not  revere 
the  supernatural  majesty  of  it  when  we  look  up  to  the  height 
of  the  solitude  in  which  it  works,  without  equal  and  without 
adequate  symbol  among  all  the  revelations  made  to  us  of 
Infinite  Mind  ? 

II.  The  proof  of  the  fact  of  Divine  Agency  in  regeneration 
is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Word  of  God.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
needful  in  this  place  to  dwell  with  exegetical  minuteness  on 
an  array  of  proof-texts  of  such  a  truth.  An  analysis  of  the 
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text  ^  of  this  discourse  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  declar¬ 
ative  passages  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taught. 

“  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God ;  which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.” 
We  cannot  press  to  the  quick  the  significance  of  the  word 
“  power  ”  here.  Yet  we  need  not  shrink  from  it  through  fear 
of  its  implication  against  human  freedom.  We  must  con¬ 
cede,  however,  to  an  objector  against  the  whole  conception 
of  a  new  birth  that  there  is  here  an  infelicity,  though  not 
necessarily  an  inaccuracy,  in  our  English  version.  “  Prerog¬ 
ative  ”  is  the  idea  which  the  word  in  its  connection  requires, 
rather  than  “  ability.”  “  Privilege  ”  it  is  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  larger  Bibles.  “  To  them  assigned  he  the 
privilege  of  being  the  sons  of  God.”  But  this  is  not  the  vital 
part  of  the  passage  in  respect  to  the  truth  before  us.  That 
appears  in  the  sequel :  “  Which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.” 
That  is,  this  new  birth  which  entitles  men  the  sons  of  God, 
is  not  the  fruit  of  ancestral  dignity.  It  is  not  consequent 
upon  the  laws  of  natural  generation.  It  is  not  the  product 
of  human  influence.  It  is  a  work  of  God.  Language  could 
not  be  more  explicit. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  scriptural  method  of 
teaching  this  truth  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  timidity  is 
!  exhibited  by  inspired  minds  in  their  guardianship  of  it. 
They  do  not  seem  to  fear  that  a  change  of  heart  will  not  be 
ascribed  to  God  by  those  who  experience  that  change.  The 
passages  are  not  numerous  in  which  the  central  point  of 
significance  is,  like  that  of  the  text,  a  contrast  of  Divine  with 
human  power.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we  read  such  monitory 
words  as  these  :  “  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith,  and 
that  not  of  yourselves  —  it  is  the  gift  of  God”  ;  and  such  as 
these  :  “  I  have  planted  and  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave 
the  increase ;  so  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything, 
nor  he  that  watereth,  but  God.” 

1  John  i.  12,  13. 
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Such,  however,  is  not  the  general  mood  of  inspiration  on 
this  subject.  More  frequently  than  otherwise,  tlie  fact  of  the 
divinity  of  regeneration  is  inserted,  as  if  by  the  by ;  not  as 
intrinsically  inferior,  yet  as  relatively  subordinate,  in  the 
structure  of  the  inspired  thought.  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
“  God  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  ” ;  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  association  with  Christ  being  the  gleaming  point  in 
the  language.  We  are  taught  that  “  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God  ”  ;  with  em¬ 
phasis  not  chiefly  on  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  adoption.  We  are  admonished, 
“  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation, 
through  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  in  which 
not  so  much  the  divinity  of  the  power,  as  the  eternity  of  the 
election,  is  the  focal  thought.  We  are  reminded,  “  Ye  are 
washed,  ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God”;  and 
not  so  much  the  agency  of  the  change,  as  the  contrast  it  has 
created  with  “  thieves  and  drunkards  and  extortioners,” 
marks  the  climax  of  impression.  Wo  hear  Paul  exclaiming; 
“  What  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  of  God  to  us- 
ward  who  believe  ”  ;  not  the  bald  fact  that  it  is  the  power  of 
God,  but  the  unutterable  magnitude  of  that  power,  is  the 
point  of  concentration. 

Thus  the  inspired  mind  speaks  at  its  ease  of  the  fact  of 
Divine  working  in  regeneration,  as  if  it  were  a  truth  which 
an  experience  of  the  change,  or  even  an  admission  of  the 
necessity  of  the  change,  would  draw  after  it  as  an  inevitable 
corollary.  Inspiration  does  not  pet  the  doctrine,  nor  prop 
the  doctrine,  nor  seem  to  tremble  for  the  honor  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  It  treats  the  doctrine  more  regally.  By  collateral 
mention  of  it,  by  calm  assumption  of  it,  by  cool  implications 
of  it,  by  unpremeditated  allusions  to  it,  and  by  delicate  hints 
of  it,  the  inspired  mind  treats  it  as  if  it  were  a  truth  of  which 
an  intimation  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstration, —  a  truth 
which,  once  insinuated  into  the  mind  through  crevices  of 
thought,  will  be  like  light  to  the  universe.  It  will  assert  itself. 
It  will  prove  itself.  It  will  vindicate  its  own  dignity,  and  flood 
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all  things  else  with  its  superabounding  radiance.  Such  is  the 
temper  of  the  faith  in  this  doctrine  which  the  inspired  writ¬ 
ers  would  create  in  a  believing  soul.  Theirs  is  a  placid 
faith,  an  intrepid  faith,  an  unsuspicious  faith  ;  a  faith  never 
wavering  in  itself,  never  tremulous  over  the  treasure  it 
guards  ;  a  faith  which  sees  God  so  intensely  in  the  wonders 
of  his  grace,  that  to  its  clear,  calm  eye  this  world  seems  like 
a  “  drop  of  water  resting  in  the  hollow  of  Jehovah’s  hand.” 

III.  It  is  not  needful  for  the  force  of  argument,  but  it  will 
be  impressive  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  advance  in 
this  train  of  thought  a  step  further,  and  inquire  if  there  be 
anything  in  the  experience  of  a  change  'of  heart  which  is 
suggestive  of  a  supernatural  Cause  ? 

We  see  in  the  material  world  much  which  is  immediately 
suggestive  to  us  of  the  presence  of  God.  We  obtain  our 
first  vivid  conceptions  of  Divine  power  from  the  evidences  of 
that  power  in  natural  phenomena,  over  which  we  do  not 
consciously  pause  to  elaborate  the  conviction  of  God’s  work¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  educe  it  from  a  nice  balancing  of  proba¬ 
bilities.  Wo  see  it ;  it  forces  itself  upon  us.  We  know  it ; 
it  overpowers  our  consciousness  of  all  speculative  processes. 
We  can  only  look  on  in  silent  awe  while  the  wonderful  per¬ 
fections  of  God  unfold  themselves.  Do  we  not  thus  see  God 
in  a  catardet,  in  a  tempest,  in  the  lightning,  in  the  ocean  ? 
Do  we  not  thus  discern  his  hand  in  the  heavens,  which  are 
the  work  of  his  fingers  ?  Do  we  not  thus  behold  the  light 
of  his  countenance  in  the  dawn  of  morning  ?  Do  we  not 
thus  hear  the  sound  of  his  footfall  when  night  settles  on  the 
world  ?  To  a  believing  spirit  these  phenomena  are  all  imme¬ 
diately  suggestive  of  God. 

Our  present  inquiry,  then,  is :  Do  wo  discover  in  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  human  soul  in  that  process  of  experience  of 
which  conversion  is  the  exponent  any  similar  tokens  of  God’s 
agency  ?  Do  we  perceive  anything  which  impels  us  to  feel, 
as  by  intuition,  that  we  are  witnessing  an  act  of  God  ? 

That  every  instance  of  conversion  is  of  this  electric  char¬ 
acter  we  cannot  affirm.  Not  every  work  of  God  in  the  nat- 
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ural  world  is  such.  God  acts  in  the  formation  of  a  vein  of 
anthracite  as  efficiently  as  in  the  creation  of  the  Himalayas. 
Science  teaches  us  that  the  forces  antecedent  in  the  one  case 
were  as  elemental  and  convulsive  as  those  in  the  other.  So 
in  the  spiritual  world,  the  change  of  a  soul  in  regeneration 
may  be  wrought  by  processes  which  conceal  themselves  from 
all  eyes  but  that  of  him  who  sees  where  is  the  vein  for  silver 
and  the  place  for  gold.  Yet  to  the  wisdom  of  a  later  world 
those  processes  shall  be  seen  to  have  been  as  formative  and  as 
revolutionary  as  any  that  have  racked  other  natures  with 
tumultuous  conversion. 

But  some  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  experience  of 
some  minds  which,  assuming  the  scriptural  theory  of  regen¬ 
eration  as  Hb  possible  fact,  oxq  immediate  tokens  of  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  God.  To  some  of  these  let  us  direct  our 
thoughts. 

1.  Such  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  the 
conversion  of  some  persons.  Of  this,  illustration  will  be  more 
convincing  than  abstract  proof.  Take,  for  example,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Look  at  it  as  a  fact  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mind.  Set  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  object  before  us 
whatever  was  miraculous  in  the  events  of  that  journey  to 
Damascus.  Make  no  account  of  the  supernatural  light,  the 
voice  from  heaven,  the  shock  of  blindness.  Consider  not  the 
means,  but  the  manner,  of  that  change  in  the  man.  Mark 
its  impetuosity.  Note  the  instantaneousness  of  that  arrest 
of  passion.  It  is  like  a  torrent  frozen  in  mid-air.  Observe 
the  revulsion  of  feeling.  Threatening  and  slaughter  give 
place  to  convictions  of  sin.  Malignity  is  supplanted  by 
prayer.  Perceive  the  revolution  of  character  in  that  instant 
of  trembling  and  astonishment.  Call  it  regeneration,  con¬ 
version,  new  birth,  or  by  titles  more  comely  to  philosophic 
taste  ;  call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  a  change  of  character.  The 
Pharisee  becomes  a  penitent.  The  persecutor  becomes  a 
Christian.  The  murderer  becomes  a  saint.  For  aught  that 
appears  in  the  narrative,  the  change  is  almost  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  How  brief  the  colloquy  which  proclaims  the  whole 
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of  it !  “  Who  art  thou,  Lord ? ”  “I  am  Jesus.”  “  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  ”  We  do  not  know  that  mind 
can  move  more  rapidly  than  this  in  such  a  juncture  of  its 
history,  and  yet  move  intelligently.  Then  put  together  the 
two  lives  of  the  man  —  his  life  before,  and  his  life  after,  this 
convulsive  crisis.  Saul  and  Paul  join  hands  over  this  invisi¬ 
ble  gulf,  as  over  the  river  of  death  —  the  same  being,  yet 
two  different  men.  His  character  has  experienced  a  change 
like  the  transinutation  of  metals.  Take  these  as  facts  of 
sober  mental  history,  and  do  they  not  seem  to  speak  the 
presence  of  a  supernatural  Power  ?  If  the  world  could  come 
to  that  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  as  to  a  modern  discovery  in 
psychology,  })hilosophic  systems  would  grow  out  of  it ;  all 
futile  in  explanation  of  the  process,  but  all  confessing  the 
reality  and  the  divinity  of  the  thing. 

Yet  this  passage  in  the  life  of  one  soul  is  a  representative 
of  a  class  of  changes  of  religious  character,  in  which  it  is 
unphilosoj)hical  not  to  see  the  working  of  Divine  power 
within  the  enclosure  of  finite  being.  Such  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  a  soul  was  the  conversion  of  Luther.  Such  also  was 
that  of  John  Dunyan  and  of  Gilbert  Tennent.  Such  was 
that  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
suddenly  prostrated  under  conviction  of  sin,  through  a  sense 
of  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  failure  of  his  pistol  to  fell  his 
antagonist  in  an  assault.  The  mental  experiences  of  such 
men,  considered  merely  as  data  of  mental  science,  deserve  a 
consideration  which  they  do  not  often  receive.  The  world, 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  has  inferred  the  presence  of 
supernal  agencies  in  the  mental  changes  of  men,  from  less 
conclusive  evidences  than  those  furnished  by  such  conver¬ 
sions  as  these.  Socrates  believed  —  and  philosophy  has  re¬ 
vered  him  for  the  faith  —  that  an  invisible  Spirit  swayed  his 
thought,  and  he  believed  it  on  less  evidence  than  this.  Napo¬ 
leon  believed  —  and  poetry  has  discovered  piety  in  the  faith 
—  that  supernatural  power  intervened  in  his  destiny  ;  and  he 
believed  it  on  less  evidence  than  this.  It  has  passed  into  the 
cant  of  literature  to  ascribe  inspiration,  even  divinity,  to 
great  minds  on  infinitely  less  evidence  than  this. 
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So  have  we  seen  and  heard  in  our  own  day,  and  among 
men  and  women  whose  names  will  never  bo  heralded  in 
biographies,  evidences  of  a  power  working  in  their  souls, 
which  suggests  to  us  irresistibly  the  presence  of  God.  We 
have  seen  great  suddenness  of  conviction,  —  a  blasphemer 
has  been  struck  down  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  if  by  a  bolt  of 
fire,  like  that  which  fell  at  Luther’s  feet.  •  We  have  known  a 
velocity  of  movement  from  conviction  to  penitence  which  has 
seemed  like  the  speed  of  light.  We  have  learned  that  such 
processes  of  conviction  and  conversion  have  tallied  with  the 
pleadings  of  intercessory  prayer.  Prayer  has  seemed  to  be 
prescient  of  history.  We  must  abandon  the  laws  of  natural 
association  if,  with  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration  in 
the  background,  we  do  not  see  in  such  changes  a  work  of 
God.  It  is  not  seldom  that  unbelief  is  awed  into  silence  by 
them,  even  when  they  arc  still  distasteful  to  its  culture. 
The  belief  is  thrust  upon  the  incredulous  observer,  —  he 
cannot  resist  it :  —  “  This  is  not  the  work  of  man  ;  this  is  not 
hypocrisy ;  it  is  not  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  no  fiction  of  a  mind 
fuming  with  effervescent  sympathy  ;  it  is  no  nightmare  of 
one  frantic  through  fear  of  death :  this  is  a  work  of  God,  — 
I  can  no  more  question  it  than  I  can  question  the  power  of 
a  Creator  if  I  see  the  solid  globe  quivering  and  gaping  in  the 
throes  of  an  earthquake.” 

2.  The  presence  of  Divine  agency  is  often  suggested,  further, 
by  the  experience  of  men  in  conversion,  not  in  the  manner 
of  the  change,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  the  change  itself. 
John  Foster  has  observed  the  evidence  of  Almighty  Power 
in  the  awakening  of  intellect  in  those  who  are  converted  in 
gross  ignorance.  He  says :  “  It  is  striking  to  observe  how 
the  rigid  soul  seems  to  soften  and  grow  warm  and  expand 
and  quiver  with  life.  With  the  new  energy  infused,  it 
struggles  to  work  itself  into  freedom  from  the  wretched 
contortion  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  fixed,  as  by  the  spell 
of  some  infernal  magic.  It  is  filled  with  a  distressed  and 
indignant  emotion  at  its  own  ignorance  ;  actuated  witli  a 
restless  earnestness  to  be  informed  ;  acquiring  an  unwonted 
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pliancy  of  its  faculties  to  thought.  We  have  known  instances 
iu  which  the  intellectual  change  has  been  so  conspicuous, 
that  even  an  infidel  observer  must  have  forfeited  all  claim 
to  be  a  man  of  sense  if  he  would  not  acknowledge :  ‘  This, 
which  you  call  divine  grace,  whatever  it  really  be,  is  the 
strangest  awakcncr  of  faculties,  after  all.  ’  ” 

But  what  is  such  intellectual  awakening  in  comparison 
with  the  moral  regeneration  which  underlies  it !  When  a 
man  who  has  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  the  dens  of  vice  comes 
forth  to  sit  as  a  meek  disciple  at  the  Lord’s  table ;  when 
it  is  said  of  a  scoffer,  “  Behold  he  prayeth  ”  ;  when  we  hear 
a  thief  crying  “  Lord  remember  me  ”  ;  when  a  man  whose 
name  has  been  the  synonym  of  vileness,  and  whose  brutality 
cities  have  borne  as  a  curse  upon  their  youth,  becomes  a 
preacher  of  Christ ;  when  one  whom  the  moral  sense  of  the 
world  has  doomed  as  an  outcast,  “  lost  ”  as  no  other  sinner 
on  earth  can  be,  from  whom  the  virtuous  have  turned  aside 
in  the  street  lest  they  should  but  touch  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  —  wdien  such  a  one  is  seen  coming  to  Jesus,  and 
standing  behind  him  at  his  feet,  weeping,  and  bathing  them 
with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  witli  tlic  hair  of  her  head, 
till  he  who  knew  no  sin  turns  and  says :  “  Her  sins,  which 
arc  many,  arc  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much,”  —  how  is  it 
possible  not  to  discern  that  God  wdio  docth  w'ondcrs  ? 

Those  early  Christians  of  Borne  and  Corinth,  had  they 
no  evidence  of  God’s  power  in  regeneration,  wdien  an  apostle 
enumerated  to  them  the  loathsome  catalogue  of  crimes  by 
which  Paganism  had  degraded  humanity,  and  then  added, 
“  such  also  loere  some  of  you.”  Had  such  a  man  as  Augus¬ 
tine  no  reason  for  the  faith  wdiich  was  in  him,  that  his  “  evil 
and  abominable  youth,”  as  he  affirms,  wms  transformed  by 
“  thy  grace  only,  O  Lord,  thy  grace  only  ”  ?  Was  this  a 
visionary  faith  to  such  a  man  as  Colonel  James  Gardiner  ? 
Wlio  shall  say  that  John  Newton  took  the  name  of  God  in 
vain,  in  ascribing  to  Divine  power  that  change  in  his  heart 
which  took  him  from  the  helm  of  a  slave-ship,  and  taught  him 
to  compose,  for  all  succeeding  ages,  such  a  hymn  as  that 
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commencing  “  One  there  is  above  all  others  ”  ?  Had  a  man 
with  such  a  history  no  right  to  speak  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  God’s  power  in  his  soul,  when  he  taught  us  to  singj 

“  Sweet  was  the  time  when  first  I  felt 
The  Saviour’s  j)ardoning  blood  ”  ? 

Had  he  no  right  to  sing  as  ho  did, 

“  Amazing  grace,  —  how  sweet  the  sound !  — 

That  saved  a  wretch  like  me !  ” 

3.  Still  another  form  of  this  illustrative  evidence  of  Divine 
agency  in  regeneration  appears  in  its  diffusiveness  to  large 
numbers  simultaneously.  Scarcely  can  a  more  memorable 
exhibition  of  God  l)o  found  than  that  presented  by  a  revival 
of  religion.  Historians  seldom  take  note  of  so  obscure  an 
event ;  yet  if  the  secret  connections  of  revivals  with  the 
destiny  of  nations  could  be  disclosed,  they  would  aj)pcar  to 
bo  more  critical  evolutions  of  history  than  the  Gotliie  inva¬ 
sions.  A  volume  has  been  compiled,  narrating  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world.  But  more  significant  that  this,  and 
probing  deeper  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  would 
bo  the  history  of  revivals. 

Our  sense  of  the  reality  of  revivals  as  revelations  of  God 
is  apt  to  be  impaired  by  several  causes.  In  certain  periods 
their  frequency  so  familiarizes  our  minds  with  them  that 
they  impress  us  as  little  as  the  tides.  At  other  times  the 
very  vastiiess  of  their  extent  ovoi’iiowers  our  ability  to  asso¬ 
ciate  them  with  definite  thoughts  of  God.  It  is  our  weakness, 
that  in  spiritual  things  our  vision  is  often  more  intense  in 
the  specific  and  the  minute,  than  in  the  multifiirious  and  the 
immeasurable,  disclosures  of  his  working.  Docs  not  a  single 
star  in  the  sky  sometimes  move  us  more  sensibly  tlian  the 
whole  spangled  heavens,  roofing  the  world  over?  So,  the 
conversion  of  one  soul  may  seem  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
Infinite  Mind  than  days  of  peiitecost.  Perhaps,  more  than 
all  else,  the  pathological  infirmities  and  the  moral  perversions, 
with  which  human  nature  defaces  God’s  work  in  wide-spread 
revivals,  fascinate  our  gaze  as  we  look  on.  Our  vision  grows 
distorted.  We  cease  to  discern  between  good  and  evil.  We 
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become  like  men  who  are  color-blind.  We  are  unconscious 
that  it  is  our  own  disease  which  dims  our  eye. 

But  to  any  sane  mind  whose  vision  faith  has  sharpened, 
so  that  it  can  sec  truth  luminous  through  murky  surround¬ 
ings,  a  revival  of  religion  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most 
godlike  events  in  history.  Regarded  as  an  achievement  of 
power  only,  to  be  made  the  theme  of  philosophical  inquiry,  it 
can  be  traced  to  no  human  forces.  Viewed  as  an  index  of 
prophecy,  it  is  often  one  of  the  night-signals  of  this  world’s 
march  lieavenward. 

That  swaying  of  a  nation  to  and  fro  by  secret  agency,  — 
by  a  Power,  which  no  man  sees,  and  no  man  hears,  and  no 
man  can  explain ;  of  which  no  man  can  tell  whence  it  comes 
or  wliithcr  it  goes,  yet  a  Power  which  every  man  feels  ;  and 
which  singles  out  from  the  innumerable  throng  this  one  and 
that  one,  by  laws  of  selection  which  no  man  can  define,  till 
scores  grow  to  hundreds,  and  hundreds  to  thousands,  and  an 
army  of  the  elect  gathers  at  the  bidding  of  this  voiceless  One 
—  what  mystery  of  faitli  could  invite  such  incredulity  as 
that  involved  in  denying  to  such  a  phenomenon  the  Will  of 
God  ?  If  men  would  but  apply  to  the  history  of  revivals  the 
same  laws  of  cause  and  effect  whicli  they  adopt  in  reasoning 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Crusades,  no  man  with  the  scriptural 
idea  of  regeneration  as  an  hypotliesis  in  his  mind,  could 
withstand  the  evidence  of  Almighty  Power  in  any  revival 
which  has  commanded  the  faith  of  the  church  as  a  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  We  may  sum  up  the  testimony  of  such 
revivals,  taken  in  tlie  mass  with  all  their  perversions,  in  the 
confession  made  by  many  irreligious  men  of  the  last  century, 
who  had  lived  through  the  “  Great  Awakening  ”  of  that 
jicriod,  and  by  many  also  who  have  recently  watched  the 
phenomena  of  the  “  Year  of  Grace  ”  in  Ireland,  that  the 
events  of  •which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  were  inexplica- 
Ide  l)y  any  psychological  laws  which  should  not  recognize  the 
presence  and  the  direct  working  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men. 

4.  Still  another  variety  of  the  illustrative  evidence  of 
Divine  agency  in  regeneration  is  found  in  a  class  of  fa6ts 
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which  indeed  arc  exceptional  in  their  character ;  yet  they  are 
among  the  signal  exhibitions  of  God  in  Christian  experience. 

I  allude  to  certain  abnormal  growths  of  Christian  life  which 
are  unproductive  of  Christian  joy.  To  those  who  are  famil¬ 
iar,  to  any  largo  extent,  with  unwritten  Chrisiian  biography, 
this  will  suggest  a  distinct  and  most  instructive  class  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  regenerate  experience.  They  utter  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  working  of  him  whose  glory  it  is  to  conceal 
a  thing. 

When  certain  varieties  of  temperament  come  under  the 
sway  of  regenerating  grace  they  shrink  instinctively  from 
faith,  even  from  hope,  that  the  life  of  God  may  have  been 
imparted  to  such  as  they.  The  credibility  of  experience  in 
these  eases  is  marred  by  no  overweening  self-confidence. 
The  most  fastidious  sceptic  is  not  here  repelled  l)y  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  haughty  sanctity.  No  honest  lip  can  curl  in 
contempt  of  the  iiiconsistency  of  character  with  profession. 
These  Christians  make  no  professions.  They  express  no 
assurance.  They  enjoy  little  or  no  hope  for  themselves.  The 
inner  life  of  some  of  them  is  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Yet  who  that  knows  anything  of  unrecorded  Chris¬ 
tian  history  does  not  recall  some  from  this  group  of  crushed 
spirits,  who  have  exhibited  to  all  spectators  an  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  working  within  them  of  infinite  power? 
They  have  seemed  to  exhale  the  evidence  of  God’s  indwell¬ 
ing.  They  have  commanded  from  others  a  confidence  which 
they  dared  not  whisper  to  themselves.  They  have  been  as 
unconscious  as  infancy  of  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  life  they 
expressed.  They  wist  not  that  tlieir  faces  shone.  Men  stand 
in  awe  of  such  characters,  and  gather  around  them  to  make 
obeisance  to  them.  God  hath  indeed  chosen  these  weak 
things  to  confound  the  wise.  Sceptics  are  dumb  in  their 
presence  ;  rude  men  are  mellowed ;  and  strong  men  bow 
themselves  at  the  glance  of  their  meek  eye.  They  make  us 
weep  when  they  speak  of  God’s  dealings  with  them.  Their 
silence  is  more  eloquent  than  speech.  “  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God, 
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and  for  the  testimony  wliieh  they  held.”  In  emergencies  of 
our  mental  life  do  we  not  sometimes  turn  to  these  voiceless 
witnesses  for  refuge  ?  Does  not  our  coarser  faith  lean  upon 
them  with  a  firmer  trust  than  upon  strong  men  armed,  and 
mighty  men  of  valor?  Wo  are  not  careful  at  such  times  to 
inquire  whether  the  emotions  which  overwhelm  us  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  this  world’s  wisdom.  We  do  not  care  whether  they 
can  bo  accounted  for  by  a  syllogism.  Something  within  us 
assures  us  that  in  communing  with  such  beings  we  hold 
converse  with  him  whose  temple  they  arc.  We  bid  kings 
and  counsellors  of  the  earth  to  fall  back  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  let  these  few  choice  spirits  go  up  before  us.  We  fol¬ 
low  tliose  who  have  been  chosen  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

This  unconscious  testimony  to  the  Divine  indwelling  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibits  itself  in  strange  —  yes,  in  fearful  —  forms ; 
for  it  is  contrasted  with  strange  and  fearful  forms  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  can  never  listen  to  the  singing  of  some  of  the  hymns 
of  Cowper  without  a  thrill  of  reverence  for  the  grace  of  God 
which  could  work  so  mightily  in  a  diseased  soul.  Some  of 
Cowper’s  most  affecting  lyrics,  to  which  millions  of  Christian 
hearts  have  turned  lovingly,  as  to  the  most  truthful  expression 
of  their  own  experience  wdiich  they  have  ever  found,  except 
ill  the  Psalms  of  David,  were  composed  during  those  eleven 
years  in  which,  as  he  tells  us,  not  a  solitary  moment  of  hope 
of  his  own  salvation  ever  cheered  his  soul.  Dy  those  rivers 
of  Babylon  he  sat  down  and  wept ;  and  his  wailings  have  been 
heard  in  thousands  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Zion  to-day.  Oh 
mystery  of  Grace,  —  that  regenerating  love  should  thus 
gleam  out  and  make  radiant  the  path  of  sympathizing  be¬ 
holders,  when  not  a  ray  of  it  could  find  ingress  to  the  bleared 
and  sw'ollen  eye  of  the  unconscious  believer  ! 

May  we  venture  to  probe  the  mystery  ?  Can  it  be  the 
object  of  such  a  phenomenon  to  give  to  the  universe  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  God’s  triumph  over  Satan,  in  a  conflict  the  severity 
of  which  submerges  weak  human  nature  to  depths  which  light 
cannot  pierce?  In  the  shock  and  struggle  of  that  warfare, 
in  which  the  supremacy  over  man’s  soul  is  contested  by  un- 
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seen  belligerents,  may  it  not  be  that  God  sometimes  suspends 
the  hiding  of  his  power,  and  lays  out  the  forces  of  his  will  in 
majesty  which  the  human  consciousness  cannot  bear  to  look 
upon  ?  Shall  man  see  God  in  such  conflicts  and  live  ?  But 
the  reflex  influence  of  such  experience  upon  the  usefulness  ’ 
of  the  believer  is  more  intelligible.  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
one,  the  fragrance  of  whose  memory  yet  fills  this  place,  that 
“  no  man  could  be  qualified  to  write  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  of  David,  who  had  not  known  some  great  sorrow.” 
So,  when  God  regenerates  a  chosen  one  who  is  to  become 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  generations,  the  secret  method  of 
grace  sometimes  is  to  work  out  the  change  by  processes 
which  shall  disclose  its  reality  to  all  minds  but  his.  To  him 
the  volume  is  scaled  until  the  time  of  the  end.  Yet  his  trem- 
mulous  fingers  have  written  it  that  the  scriptures  might  be 
fulfilled:  “  I  will  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  they  knew  not ;  I 
have  surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.” 

Even  upon  the  insane  experience  of  such  a  soul  we  may 
reasonably  found  our  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Power  whicli 
dwells  in  it.  Wc  turn  from  the  testimony  of  sucli  a  one  in 
his  despair,  to  his  testimony  as  wo  doubt  not  ho  rehearses  it 
to  awe-struck  angels.  “  Poor  Cowper,”  as  th.y  friends  used 
to  call  thee, — “Our  guide,  our  teacher,  our  brother,”  rather 
would  we  name  thee,  —  what  thinkest  thou  now  of  God’s 
dealings  with  thy  soul  ?  Dost  thou  not  now  understand  those 
mysterious  eleven  years  ?  Was  it  not  worth  eleven  years  of 
sorrow,  to  be  thus  enabled  to  express  some  of  the  experiences 
of  God’s  people  in  all  coming  time  ?  W as  it  not  worth 
eleven  years  of  conflict,  to  be  thus  disciplined  as  the  witness 
of  God  to  unborn  millions  among  whom  this  shall  be  told  as 
a  memorial  of  thee  ?  Was  it  not  worth  eleven  years  of  bond¬ 
age  to  the  pow'ers  of  darkness,  to  be  thus  led  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  one  such  song  of  Zion  as  that  in  which  thou  hast 
taught  us  that  “  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  ”  ?  Was  it 
not  worth  eleven  years  of  despair,  to  be  thus  moved  by  the 
throes  of  thine  own  anguish  to  assure  all  other  believers,  as 
thou  hast  done,  that  “  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood”? 
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Dost  thou  not  now  sec  that  when  thou  didst  say  for  oiu* 
comfort, 

“  Then,  in  u  nobler,  sweeter  song, 

I’ll  sing  thy  power  to  save,” 

thou  didst  speak  words  of  unconscious  prophecy  ? 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  agency  in  regeneration  is  fruit¬ 
ful  of  practical  results. 

1.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
profound  nature  of  depravity.  Evil  is  radically  crafty.  The 
serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field.  We 
get  even  from  an  experience  of  sin  no  such  profound  no¬ 
tion  of  it  as  we  derive  from  the  means  and  powers  necessary 
to  eradicate  it.  So  we  approximate  the  radical  idea  of 
depravity  most  nearly  through  this  revelation  of  God’s  work 
in  the  new  birth. 

To  discern  the  vital  truth  here,  unconfounded  by  ficti¬ 
tious  alleviations,  we  need  to  guard  our  thoughts  against  the 
conception  of  a  depravity  which  is  not  guilt.  In  the  subject 
of  a  moral  government,  guilt  and  depravity  arc  equivalents. 
Depravity,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  discourse,^  in  any 
sense  of  it  which  makes  it  an  olqcct  of  moral  displeasure,  is 
character  ;  nothing  less,  nothing  more.  And  depraved  char¬ 
acter  is  guilt.  The  need  of  a  work  of  God  to  change  the 
heart  suggests,  therefore,  the  depth  of  this  depravity  of  char¬ 
acter  which  the  common  sense  of  men  recognizes,  and  the 
common  conscience  condemns  as  (juilt.  The  necessity  in 
question  is  proof  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  It 
denounces  no  involuntary  corruption ;  it  permits  no  such 
burial  of  our  sense  of  personality.  It  demands  no  conviction 
of  sin  for  constitutional  degeneracy ;  it  inflicts  no  such  sufib- 
cation  upon  conscience.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die. 
The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father. 

The  necessity  of  creating  extinguished  faculties  would  be 
a  light  matter  in  comparison  with  that  which  actually  presses 
upon  an  unregenerate  soul.  The  real  emergency  of  the  case 
probes  deeper.  It  reaches  down,  down,  to  the  lowest  depths 
^  Bib.  Sac.,  J.anuary  1866. 
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of  conscience,  where  such  ideas  as  right,  wrong,  guilt,  re¬ 
morse,  punishment,  pardon,  are  the  elements ;  down  below 
theories  of  the  make  of  the  soul  as  a  creature  of  power,  be¬ 
low  the  stock  it  comes  from  as  a  prisoner  of  the  body  ;  down  to 
what  the  soul  is  in  its  own  chosen  being.  And  there,  in  that 
underground  of  conscious  character,  regenerating  love  finds 
faculties  not  one  of  which  is  defunct,  sensibilities  Avhich  arc 
all  quivering  with  life,  a  will  which  baffles  death  in  its  ten¬ 
acity  ;  an  unshattered  soul,  which  in  its  wholeness  can  obey 
God,  and  will  not.  The  sinner  can  give  to  God  all  there  is 
of  him  —  and  will  give  nothing.  The  depravity  therefore 
which  his  dependence  proves,  I  repeat,  is  the  depravity  of 
guilt.  Such  depravity  is  an  incomparably  more  fearful 
thing,  for  it  is  more  profound  and  more  hateful,  than  degen¬ 
eracy  of  stock  or  taint  in  the  blood.  The  difference  is  the 
measureless  one  between  misfortune  and  crime.  Morally 
estimated,  the  misfortune  is  nothing  —  the  crime  infinite. 
The  degeneracy  of  blood  is  only  a  condition  of  probation — 
the  depravity  of  guilt  is  a  chosen  doom. 

What,  then,  must  such  depravity  1)c,  if  it  bo  so  profound  as 
to  need  the  intervention  of  omnipotence  to  root  it  out  ? 
Divest  the  thought  for  a  moment  of  technical  dialect.  Con¬ 
ceive  what  must  be  the  character  of  that  intelligent  soul, 
that  sane  mind,  that  free  being,  that  responsible  man,  whose 
sheer  guilt  constitutes  his  helplessness,  and  creates  his  need 
of  the  interposition  of  a  power  such  as  has  no  parallel  that 
we  know  of  in  God’s  working  elsewhere.  Who  shall  guage 
that  moral  abyss  in  which  a  soul  lies,  when,  with  its  godlike 
endowments  of  intelligence,  conscience,  and  freedom  intact, 
it  is  fallen  liecause  it  would  plunge  down  ;  prostrate,  because 
it  will  not  rise  ;  guilty,  because  the  unmitigated  and  un¬ 
relenting  forces  of  its  will  are  concentrated  in  the  choice  to 
l)e  so  ;  and  therefore  its  salvation  is  thrown  back  —  an  anom¬ 
aly  in  the  history  of  the  universe  —  upon  the  resources  of 
Infinite  Mind  ?  By  what  similitude  shall  we  paint  such  a 
being’s  unlikeness  to  God?  What  shall  we  call  him?  Yet 
such  is  man  as  the  gospel  finds  him.  Such  is  man  lost,  the 
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world  over.  Such  is  man  unregenerate  in  schools  of  science 
and  in  homes  of  refinement,  as  well  as  in  the  abodes  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  lairs  of  vice.  To  the  dispassionate  thoughts  of 
God  this  ruin  of  soul  is  a  reality,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
it.  His  calm  eye  looks  down  on  this  assembly,  and  singles 
out  this  lost  one,  and  that  lost  one  —  how  many,  who  dares 
to  conjecture  ?  —  “  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  ”  To  him  this  desolation 
of  godlike  being  is  a  reality  as  vivid  as  the  great  white 
throne. 

2.  The  moral  uses  of  this  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  also 
disclose  in  it  a  singular  harmony.  No  other  theory  of  human 
nature  prostrates  man  so  low  before  God  ;  yet  no  other  uses 
so  honestly  for  the  purpose  of  that  abasement  man’s  own 
intelligence,  the  workings  of  his  own  reason,  the  longings  of 
his  own  heart,  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  the  Word  of  God  on  this  subject,  a  man  is  made 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  to  hear  with  his  own  cars,  to  un¬ 
derstand  with  his  own  intellect,  to  interpret  his  own  nature, 
to  feel  in  his  own  consciousness,  and,  if  regenerated,  to  yield 
in  his  own  personality.  Thus  the  whole  man  is  humbled. 
No  one  part  of  him  gives  the  lie  to  another.  God’s  work 
within  him  docs  not  falsify  his  necessary  beliefs.  He  is  not 
made  a  maniac  or  a  fanatic  or  a  mystic.  Nor  is  he  left  for 
one  moment  to  the  reasonable  indulgence  of  a  conception 
which  jars  the  integrity  of  his  conscience  or  taints  with  sus¬ 
picion  his  thoughts  of  God.  Truth  here,  as  in  all  other  rev¬ 
elations  of  itself,  hints  at  a  system  of  congruities. 

3.  Through  this  opening  we  have  also  an  impressive  out¬ 
look  upon  the  work  of  man’s  renewal  as  a  work  worthy  of 
God.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  thoughts  in  our  modern 
literature  is  the  title  of  a  sermon  by  one  of  our  own  preach¬ 
ers:  “The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  shown  from  its  Ruins.” 
So  we  might  discourse  of  the  “  Majesty  of  God  as  shown  in 
the  Reconstruction  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Fall.”  In  this  work 
God  docs  but  reclaim  his  own.  He  rebuilds  the  fragments 
of  his  own  image.  His  work  is  the  more  godlike,  the  more 
loftily  we  exalt  the  human  constitution  within  which  he 
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operates.  In  this  we  indulge  no  self-assertion :  we  only 
assert  God.  For  the  more  godlike  the  man  in  his  endow¬ 
ments  as  regenerating  gi  ace  finds  him,  the  more  awful  has 
been  the  shock  of  his  fall,  the  more  })rofound  is  the  depth  of 
his  ruin,  and  the  more  superhuman,  therefore,  arc  the  attri¬ 
butes  exhibited  in  his  recovery.  We  have  no  pinions  with 
which  to  wing  our  flight  to  the  altitude  of  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  can  only  look  on  speechlessly  at  a  work  so  much 
like  God  in  its  conception,  and  so  honorable  to  him  in  its 
consummation. 

4.  Yet  we  change  our  position  by  a  step  only,  and  it  is 
not  so  much  the  sovereignty  of  God  that  we  sec  in  the  new 
birth  as  his  condescension.  It  is  characteristic  of  those 
aspects  of  truth  which  from  one  angle  of  vision  display  the 
Divine  dignity  most  impressively,  that  from  another  they 
exhibit  the  Divine  lowliness  inexplicably.  So  it  is  wdth  the 
work  of  God  in  man’s  renewal.  Viewed  from  above  as  a 
work  of  dominion,  nothing  appears  more  like  a  Sovereign 
God  ;  yet  viewed  from  within,  nothing  seems  its  equal  as  a 
disclosure  of  a  condescending  and  self-forgetful  Friend. 

Said  Whitcfield,  on  one  occasion  when  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  his  personal  election  by  the  divine  mercy :  “  Why 
me.  Lord  ;  why  me  ?  ”  So  might  w’c  inquire  respecting 
every  renewed  child  of  Adam :  Why  has  God  chosen  this 
one  ?  Why  that  one  ?  Why  is  a  fallen  one  singled  out 
from  this  boundless  universe  of  souls  ?  Why  should  God 
stoop  and  reach  down  so  low  ?  Why  expend  his  wisdom, 
his  power,  his  patience,  his  love,  his  complicated  and  costly 
beneficence  on  passions  so  odious  and  hearts  so  obdurate  ? 
We  can  have  no  adequate  conception  how  odious  they  are  to 
him.  Wo,  through  mere  refinement  of  taste,  revolt  from, 
contact  with  guilt  in  its  grosser  forms.  When  a  sensitive 
woman  encounters  savage  vices  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  we 
look  on  with  awe.  But  few  understand  the  sacrifice.  We 
call  it  a  heroism  which  is  not  of  this  world.  Yet  what,  in 
the  comparison,  must  every  unrenewed  heart  be  to  the  mind 
of  God,  —  a  Mind  infinite  in  its  sensibilities  as  well  as  in  its 
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perceptions ;  a  Mind,  therefore,  whose  recoil  from  sin  is  an 
unrevealed  experience,  because  no  other  mind  is  capable  of 
conceiving  such  a  revelation  ?  It  should  not  have  surprised 
us  if  God  had  deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  regenerate 
a  depraved  soul.  So  man  would  have  reasoned.  We  should 
have  said  that  Divine  magnanimity  ought  not  to  be  thus  hu¬ 
miliated.  Omniscient  thought  ought  not  to  be  abased,  im¬ 
maculate  purity  ought  not  to  bo  contaminated,  infinite  love 
ought  not  to  be  shocked,  the  eternal  choice  ought  not  to  be 
degraded  by  such  inglorious  association.  Why  did  not  God 
reason  so  ?  Why  did  he  not  simply  doom  the  ruin  to  its 
desolation  ?  Why  did  he  not  bury  its  ghastliness  from  the 
tight  of  the  universe,  and — leave  it  there  ? 

6.  This  subject  also  individualizes  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
personal  Friend.  That  is  not  an  unmeaning  peculiarity -of 
the  plan  of  salvation  which  assigns  to  the  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead  diverse  relations  to  this  work.  A  mature  Christian 
experience  finds  no  unnaturalness  in  a  concentration  of  itself 
at  times  upon  one  or  another  of  these  manifestations  of  God 
ill  redemption.  That  is  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  God 
which  has  not  led  the  heart  to  embrace  in  its  distinct  con¬ 
sciousness  of  affection  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  reality  of  Christian 
life  is  expressed  in  that  language  of  affectionate  praise  in 
which  psalmists  have  taught  us  to  address  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity.  Our  Saviour  knew  the  cravings  of  the  re¬ 
generate  heart  when  he  gave  to  the  Holy  Spirit  a  sympathetic, 
rather  than  a  reverend  title :  “  The  Comforter,  he  dwelleth 
with  you.” 

G.  We  may  learn,  finally,  from  this  theme  one  element 
of  the  spirit  with  which  men  should  seek  their  own  salvation. 
No  sinner  can  seek  eternal  life  aright,  none  will  seek  it  in 
earnest,  wdiose  soul  is  not  pervaded  with  the  conviction  of 
his  n^sed  of  a  change  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  soul  must  again  stand  face  to  face 
with  God,  as  in  the  hour  of  its  creation.  This  conviction 
cannot  legitimately  lead  to  helpless  inactivity.  It  cannot 
tempt  to  impenitent  delay  of  duty.  The  sense  of  moral 
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helplessness  is  never  to  be  sought  as  an  end :  it  is  to  be  used 
as  a  means.  Its  proper  drift  is  to  deepen  more  profoundly 
the  sense  of  guilt,  until  the  sense  of  guilt  shall  impel  the 
sinner  to  him  who  only  can  redeem.  This,  then,  is  the 
conviction-  which  the  pulpit  should  impress  upon  an  unre¬ 
generate  sinner.  He  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  is  so 
overloaded  by  his  own  sins,  he  is  so  obstinate  in  his  own 
perverseness,  he  is  so  prostrate  in  the  helplessness  of  his  own 
guilt  and  in  the  guilt  of  his  own  helplessness,  that  nothing 
but  almighty  grace  will  save  him.  This  is  the  measure  of 
his  guilt,  —  that  he  needs  omnipotence  to  change  his  heart. 
No  other  view  than  this  meets  the  facts  of  a  sinner’s  condi¬ 
tion.  He  is  thus  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  is  thus  depend¬ 
ent  on  God’s  will  for  his  conversion.  He  is  made  thus  de¬ 
pendent  by  his  own  wilfulness  in  sin ;  by  nothing  else.  This 
is  dependence  in  the  supreme  degree.  It  is  ultimate,  as  no 
other  dependence  can  be.  The  question  of  a  sinner’s  salva¬ 
tion,  therefore,  must  be  suspended  upon  God’s  own  good 
pleasure.  It  is  no  anomaly  that  the  result  is  locked  up  in 
the  recesses  of  an  eternal  purpose.  It  is  no  merciless  decree 
that  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.  It  is  in 
love,  my  impenitent  hearers,  that  you  are  permitted  to  stand 
in  this  emergency  alone  with  God.  It  is  the  joy  of  Christian 
faith  to  leave  you  there.  The  solicitude  of  friends  must 
leave  you  there.  All  human  appliances  and  means  of  grace 
must  leave  you  there  —  in  the  hands  of  God.  We  entertain 
no  views  of  truth  which  would  remove  you  from  those  ever¬ 
lasting  arms.  We  teach  no  such  theology  as  would  relieve 
you  from  this  dependeuce  of  guilt  upon  Almighty  Grace. 
We  preach  no  such  theology.  We  hold  no  such.  We  can 
gather  around  you,  with  our  solicitudes,  instructions,  per¬ 
suasions,  entreaties,  warnings.  We  can  go  with  you  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  and  there  plead  for  you.  But  there  our 
work  ceases.  We  must,  and  we  rejoice  that  we  may,  leave 
you  there, — each  one,  shut  in  to  his  own  solitude  with  GOD. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MARTYRDOM,  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  B.  F.  HOSFORD,  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

A  GENUINE  epistle  should  carry  incidental  evidence  of  the 
condition  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  well 
as  of  the  writer’s  condition.  Assuming  what  is  generally 
admitted,  that  the  Christians  to  whom  the  Apocalypse 
was  first  sent  were  suffering  persecution  and  in  imminent 
peril  of  martyrdom,  and  assuming  what  the  more  recent 
critics  admit,  that  it  was  written  during  the  persecution 
under  Domitian  (a.d.  96  ?),  we  propose  to  consider  some 
of  its  unstudied  intimations  of  such  experience  on  their  part, 
together  with  some  historical  facts  illustrating  and  confirm¬ 
ing  these  intimations. 

In  the  opening  of  the  book  (i.  5)  the  writer  salutes  the 
churches  he  is  about  to  address,  and  pronounces  upon  them 
a  benediction  “  from  Jesus  Christ  the  Faithful  Witness  ” 
(6  fidpTv<i  6  TTio-To?).  This  may  mean  simply  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  faithful  and  trustworthy  in  the  testimony  he  is 
about  to  give  through  his  apostle  John,  although  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  word  /tapru? ;  indeed  it 
hardly  touches  its  most  pathetic  significance.  Jesus,  for 
whom  John  is  now  speaking,  had  suffered  violent  death 
rather  tlian  retract  one  iota  of  wdiat  he  had  said  and  taught. 
He  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  truth,  but  he  sealed  his  tes¬ 
timony  witli  blood.  John  is  now  writing,  at  Christ’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  to  his  followers,  who  are  in  bitter  trial,  and  sorely 
tempted  to  renounce  the  profession  of  their  faith.  He  there¬ 
fore  says  to  them,  not  merely  that  the  Master  is  faithful  and 
will  fulfil  all  his  promises  unto  them,  but  he  says  this  in 
words  which  remind  them  of  that  Master’s  steadfastness  in 
like  trials.  The  language  pictures  to  their  faith  their  divine 
Redeemer  enduring  the  cross  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  thus 
appeals  to  them  to  show  the  same  steadfastness  unto  the  bit- 
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ter  end.  The  stimulating  argument  of  the  passage  is  in 
substance  this  ;  Jesus  was  the  Faithful  Martyr,  a  witness 
steadfast  unto  death.  Be  thou  also  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

This  construction  of  the  passage  finds  confirmation  in  ii.  13, 
where  the  same  words  (d  fidprv<i  p,ov  6  Tria-ro^i^  are  applied  to 
Antipas,  and  there  rendered  “  my  faithful  martyr  who  was 
slain,”  etc. ;  and  this  would  seem  a  specially  appropriate  and 
beautiful  allusion  if,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  this 
Antipas  was  the  beloved  Timothy,  angel  of  the  church  at 
Ephesus  before  John  assumed  the  oversight  of  it. 

It  is  further  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  a 
letter  from  the  persecuted  Christians  in  Gaul  to  their  breth¬ 
ren  in  Asia  Minor,  giving  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  Christians  there  under  the  emperors  Aurelius 
and  Commodus :  “  Though  they  had  neither  once  nor  twice, 
but  many  times,  endured  martyrdom, . they  did  not  pro¬ 

claim  themselves  martyrs,  for  it  did  not  become  us  to  apply 
this  name  to  them  ;  but  if  any  one  of  us,  cither  by  letter  or 
in  conversation,  called  them  martyrs,  they  seriously  reproved 
us.  they  cheerfully  yielded  the  title  of  martyr  to  Christ, 
the  true  and  faithful  martyr  ”  (witness).  Alluding  to  those 
martyrs  who  had  already  departed  they  said  :  “  They  now 
are  martyrs  whom  Christ  has  thought  worthy  to  be  received 
in  their  confession,  setting  the  seal  to  their  martyrdom  (tes¬ 
timony)  by  the  issue.”  ^ 

Moreover,  John,  in  verse  9,  speaks  of  himself  as  he  would 
not,  were  they  whom  ho  addressed  enduring  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  trials  of  life  :  “  I,  John,  who  also  am  your  brother  and 
companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 
of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.”  That 
is,  I  am  not  only  your  brother  in  Christ,  —  sharer  with  you 
in  the  hope  of  his  kingdom  —  but  your  co-partner  in  the 
tribulation  (^Xn^et)  and  in  the  patience,  or  patient  endurance 
(u7ro/M)i^),of  this  tribulation  which  comes  upon  us  on  account 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  cause  am  I  a  prisoner  on  this  des¬ 
olate  rock,  etc.  The  whole  paragraph  is  exceedingly  intense, 
but  on  that  very  account  the  more  inappropriate,  unless  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ex})ericnces  of  a  like  intensity. 

Thus  the  book  opens  with  a  bold  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Christ  died  a  martyr.  Its  first  utterance  from  him  is  written 
in  blood,  as  if  })rophetic  of  what  his  followers  must  endure, 
and  of  the  heroism  necessary  to  endure  it. 

The  opening  salutation  of  the  Apocalypse  is  followed  by 
its  introduction  })ropcr,  viz.  seven  brief  epistles  to  as  many 
prominent  churches  in  "Western  Asia  Minor.  While  admit¬ 
ting  that  tlicse  may  have  been  representative  churches  of  all 
then  in  existence,  or,  indeed,  of  all  yet  to  be  in  the  world, 
we  regard  these  letters  to  them  as  none  the  less  hona  fide 
epistles,  suited  to  the  characters  of  those  churches  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  good  incidental  authority  as  to  their  con¬ 
dition  at  the  time.  As  the  circumstances  of  Daniel  and  of 
Amos  tinged,  if  they  did  not  suggest,  tlie  imagery  of  their 
respective  prophecies,  so  did  John’s  knowledge  of  Ephesus 
and  of  its  sister  churches,  as  well  as  of  the  temper  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  enter  unconsciously  into  the 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  Spirit  did  not  rigidly  con¬ 
trol  the  style,  ])ut  having  suggested  the  truth,  left  John  to 
dress  it  somewhat  according  to  his  personal  knowledge  and 
taste,  incidentally  weaving  in  allusions  and  illustrations  fur¬ 
nished  by  passing  events. 

Now  what  intimations,  if  any,  do  these  letters  give  that  the 
Christians  to  whom  they  were  addressed  were  then  suffering 
persecution  ? 

To  the  church  in  Ephesus  the  Great  Head  says  (ii.  2,  3)  : 
“  I  know  thy  works  —  thy  labor  unto  weariness  (/cottov),  thy 
patience  under  such  labor, . and  thou  hast  patient  en¬ 

durance  (virofiov^vyj  and  hast  borne  burdens  for  my  name’s 
sake,  and  hast  not  fainted  under  them,”  etc.  This  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  active  persecution,  but  rather  those  intense 
experiences  which  spring  up  on  the  borders  of  persecution. 
The  tenor  of  this  epistle  is  at  least  very  different  from  that 
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of  Paul  to  the  same  church  some  thirty  years  before,  and 
when  as  yet  the  Pagan  emperors  had  not  stretched  forth  the 
hand  to  vex  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  still  more  unlike 
the  general  tenor  of  his  verbal  address  to  the  elders  of  that 
church  who  met  him  at  Miletus  while  on  his  way  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Acts  xx). 

The  message  to  the  church  in  Smyrna  opens  thus  :  •“  These 
things  saith  he  who  was  dead,  but  lives  again  ”  [the  con¬ 
queror  of  death  and  therefore  his  followers  need  not  fear  it]  : 
“  I  know  thy  tribulation  ”  (^XLyfnv).  This  word,  the  first 
specification  as  to  their  condition,  bears  us  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  fiery  trials.  Tliere  is  nothing  ordinary  in  tribulor 
tion.  “  Fear  nothing  of  what  thou  shalt  suffer  [not  even 
this  which  I  now  foretell]  ;  behold  the  devil  shall  cast  some 
of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have 
tribulation  ten  days.”  Here  it  is  no  longer  cruel  and  treach¬ 
erous  men  that  annoy ;  neither  unfeeling  Pagan  nor  apostate 
Jew  now  vexes  them,  nor  any  inferior  demon,  but  tlic  arch 
rebel  himself  —  the  malignant  and  unrelenting  accuser  of 
the  brethren.  The  measures  employed,  then,  will  be  worthy 
of  the  leader  !  The  prison  has  already  played  a  melancholy 
part  in  the  tragedies  of  persecution,  sometimes  as  a  school 
preparatory  to  the  stake  and  the  block,  more  often  as  a 
means  of  wasting  and  worrying  out  the  fortitude  which  fire 
and  axe  could  not  daunt.  Bishop  Pathinus,  of  Southern 
France,  was  cast  into  prison  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  sur¬ 
vived  its  liorrors  only  two  days.  Tertullian  thus  encourages 
his  incarcerated  brethren  :  “  The  prison  is  also  the  abode  of 
the  evil  spirit,  where  he  assembles  those  who  belong  to  him ; 
but  you  are  come  to  the  prison  for  the  very  purpose  of  tread¬ 
ing  him  under  foot  in  his  own  abode . The  prison  is 

darkness,  but  ye  are  light ;  it  has  fetters  but  ye  are  free,  in 


God’s  sight . Discard  the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it 

retirement . The  limbs  feel  not  the  pressure  of  the  stocks 


when  the  soul  is  in  heaven.”  ^ 

“  Tried,”  cruelly  and  malignantly  by  him  who  imprisoned 

1  Ncander’s  Memorials,  97,  98. 
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them.  God  tries  liis  people  lovingly,  as  a  means  of  purifying 
and  strengthening  them ;  Satan  tries  them  maliciously,  in  the 
sense  of  soliciting  or  tempting  them  to  sin.  He  tries  to  break 
down  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith  and  profession.  “  Ten 
days,”  meaning  rather  a  short  than  a  long  or  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod.  An  intense  fire  the  sooner  burns  out.  “  The  war  will 
be  short ;  it  may  be  desperate  !  ”  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto 

the  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.”  Count  not 
life  dear  as  weighed  against  fidelity  to  the  Master.  Give  it 
up,  as  he  did,  if  the  persecutor  insists  upon  it ;  so  shall  you 
win  and  wear  the  crown  of  life  eternal ! 

Neither  gentleness  nor  violence  of  interpretation  can  make 
these  word-clusters  yield  anything  but  scarlet.  Accordingly, 
Dean  Trench  says  this  epistle  “  strikes  the  key-note  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.”  And  it  is  all  the  more  significant  if,  as  this  careful 
critic  thinks  it  probable,  the  venerable,  firm,  and  lovely  Poly¬ 
carp  —  already  ripe  for  martyrdom  and  waiting  for  his 
crown  —  was  the  veritable  person  to  whom  this  cj)istlc  was 
addressed ;  at  that  very  moment  less  an  angel  figuratively 
of  a  bleeding  church  on  earth,  than  one  literally  of  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

The  church  in  Pergamos  is  thus  saluted;  “I  know  thy 
works,  and  Avhere  thou  dwcllcst,  —  where  Satan’s  seat  is;  and 
thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith, 
even  in  those  days  wherein  Aiitipas  was  my  faithful  martyr, 
who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwellcth.” 

The  intensity  of  their  trial  is  indicated,  first,  by  the  title 
twice  given  to  the  place,  as  Satan's  seat  —  Satan's  dwelling- 
place.  It  Avas  therefore  the  capital  of  the  confederacy,  in 
which  the  prince  of  this  world,  whom  Christ  had  once  cast 
out,  held  his  infernal  court,  plotting  restoration ;  secondly, 
a  distinguished  Christian  of  their  number,  Antipas,  had  al¬ 
ready  there  gained  the  martyr’s  crown  ;  thirdly,  the  phrase 

even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas,”  etc.,  implies  a  period 
of  special  tribulation,  which  only  the  specially  steadfast  could 
survive.  It  was  a  period  wdien  the  enemy,  in  a  fit  of  despe¬ 
ration,  undertook  to  storm  these  Christians’  stronghold.  It 
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was  to  their  honor  that  they  had  not  faltered,  even  in  these 
terrible  days. 

The  epistle  to  the  church  in  Thyatira,  having  noticed  the 
fact  that  a  pestilent  heresy  had  corrupted  a  portion  of  that 
church,  and  that  this  must  be  purged  out  so  as  V)y  lire,  adds 
for  the  few  who  had  remained  faithful :  That  which  ye 
have  already,  hold  fast  till  I  come  ” ;  implying  a  coming 
trial  in  which  they  would  be  sorely  temj)tcd  to  recant.  A 
similar  direction  is  given  to  the  church  in  Sardis :  “  Be  watch¬ 
ful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain  that  are  ready 
to  die ;  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect  [perfected, 

7re7r\77pa)/xem]  before  God.  Rememljer, . and  hold  fast” ; 

i.e.  be  steadfast  unto  the  bitter  end. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  church  in  Sardis  there  is  nothing 
w'hich  bears  directly  on  our  subject,  unless  it  be  that  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  promise  to  him  wlio  should  overcome  —  ‘‘I  will  con¬ 
fess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels”  — 
was  designed  especially  for  such  as  feared  to  confess  Christ, 
or  concealed  a  previous  confession.  We  may  at  least  use 
the  occasion  to  make  some  quotations  showing  how  tlie  faith-  ' 
fill  among  the  primitive  Christians  i-egarded  the  duty  of  a 
prompt  and  open  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ ;  and 
how  this  significant  act  stood  in  their  minds  for  tlie  whole 
Christian  character,  since  the  faithful  were  often  called 
simply  confessors.  Thus  Victorinus,  a  distinguished  rheto¬ 
rician  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  cmln-aeeil  Christianity. 
For  a  while  he  shrunk  from  a  public  profession,  out  of  regard 
to  his  former  friends.  At  last,  fearing  that  Christ  might, 
according  to  his  own  Avords,  deny  him,  if  he  jicrsistcd  in 
concealing  his  faith,  he  came  forward  to  profess.  It  then 
being  proposed  to  him  to  make  a  profession  of  his  faith  and 
receive  baptism  before  a  private  assembly,  he  utterly  refused, 
saying  it  Avere  unreasonable  for  him  to  be  ashamed  to  confess 
his  hopes  of  sah^ation  before  the  people,  Avhile  he  publicly 
professed  before  them  daily  his  character  as  a  rhetorician. 
Of  this  Augustine,  Avho  relates  the  fact  (Conf.  VIII.),  says 
in  flowers  of  sacred  rhetoric :  “  He  noAV  blushed  not  to  be  the 
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child  of  tliy  Christ,  and  the  new-born  babe  of  thy  fountain  ; 
submitting  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  humility,  and  subduing 
his  forehead  to  the  reproaeh  of  the  cross . Rome  won¬ 

dering  ;  the  church  rejoicing.” 


Justin  Martyr  thus  repels  one  of  the  slanders  of  Trypho 
the  Jew :  “  As  for  us  who  have  received  the  religion  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  yourselves  know  very  well  that  there  is  none 
throughout  the  world  that  is  able  to  fright  us  from  our  pro¬ 
fession . Of  our  great  love  of  an  eternal  and  pure  life, 

we  desire  to  converse  with  God  the  Father  and  Creator  of 

all  things,  and  haden  to  confess . No  one  is  ashamed, 

none  is  sorry,  save  that  he  had  not  long  before  become  a 
Christian.  If  he  is  informed  against,  he  glories  in  the 
charge ;  if  accused,  he  makes  no  defence ;  if  questioned,  he 

confesses  even  of  his  own  accord . .We  declare  and 

openly  profess  in  the  midst  of  all  your  tortures ;  even  while 
bleeding  and  torn  we  proclaim  aloud  that  we  worship  God 
through  Christ.” 

Certain  confessors  at  Rome  who  had  already  been  con¬ 
fined  in  jirison  for  a  year,  wrote  thus  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
who  at  this  time,  was  more  influential  in  the  churcli  than 
the  bishop  of  Rome :  “  AVhat  more  glorious  and  blessed  lot 
can,  by  God's  grace,  fall  to  man,  than  amid  tortures  and  the 
fear  of  death  itself  to  confess  God  the  Lord ;  than  with  lac¬ 
erated  bodies  and  a  spirit  departing,  but  yet  free,  to  confess 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  than  to  become  fellow-sufferers  with 
Christ,  in  the  name  of  Christ?  If  we  have  not  yet  shed  our 
blood,  we  are  ready  to  shed  it.  Pray  then,  beloved  Cyprian, 
that  the  Lord  would  daily  confirm  and  strengthen  each  one 
of  us  more  and  more  with  the  power  of  his  might ;  and  that 
he,  the  best  of  leaders,  would  finally  conduct  his  soldiers, 
whom  he  has  disciplined  and  proved  in  the  dangerous  camp, 
to  the  field  of  battle  which  is  before  us,  armed  with  those 
divine  weapons  which  can  never  be  conquered.”  ^ 

The  charge  to  the  church  in  Philadelphia  is  quite  as  pungent, 
and  still  more  to  this  point :  “  Thou  hast  a  little  strength, 

^  Noauder,  I.  133. 
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and  hast  not  denied  my  name . Because  thou  hast  kept 

the  word  of  my  patience  [my  word  requiring  patient  endur¬ 
ance],  I  also  will  keep  thee  [preserve  thee  in,  and  deliver 

thee]  from  the  hour  of  temptation . Hold  that  fast 

which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown.” 

These  hearty  commendations  for  not  having  denied  Christ’s 
name  amid  sore  temptations,  togctlicr  with  these  urgent  and 
oft-repeated  exhortations  to  hold  on  and  hold  out,  naturally 
suggest,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  case  of  the  fallen,  or  lapd, 
as  the  early  Christian  writers  called  them  ;  those  whose  faith 
wavered  in  times  of  severe  trial,  and  who,  perhaps,  publicly 
recanted  in  order  to  save  their  life ;  but  many  of  whom,  as 
soon  as  the  indignation  was  overpast,  repented,  and  hasted 
to  seek  restoration  to  the  name  and  honor  which  they  had 
forfeited. 

Thus,  in  the  epistle  of  the  Christians  in  Lyons  and  Vienna 
to  their  brethren  in  Asia,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
we  read  this  mournfully  tender  passage,  interjected  amid  the 
inspiring  records  of  Christian  heroism :  “  Others,  indeed, 
appeared  unprepared  and  inexperienced,  and  yet  so  weak  as 
to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  intensity  of  the  mighty  contest. 
Of  these,  indeed,  about  ten  also  fell  away^  causijig  .great 
sorrow  and  excessive  grief  to  our  brethren,  and  damping  the 
ardor  of  those  who  had  not  yet  been  taken.  These,  however, 
although  they  endured  all  manner  of  atTliction,  nevertheless 
were  always  present  with  tlie  martyrs,  and  never  left  them. 
Then  indeed  we  were  all  struck  with  great  fear  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  holding  out  in  the  profession,  not 
indeed  dreading  the  tortures  inflicted,  but  looking  at  the  end, 
and  trembling  lest  they  should  apostatize.”^ 

A  confessor  at  Home  during  the  Dccian  persecution,  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  confessor  at  Carthago  in  order  to  engage  the  inter¬ 
cessory  prayer  of  the  African  martyrs  for  a  fallen  sister,  says : 
“  I  pray  you  to  mourn  with  me  for  the  death  of  my  sister, 
who  in  this  desolation  has  fallen  away  from  Christ ;  for  she 
has  sacrificed  [unto  the  heathen  gods],  and  offended  the 
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Lord,  as  appears  evidently  unto  us.  On  account  of  her 
transgression  I  spend  this  joyful  time  of  Easter  in  tbars, 
both  day  and  night.”  ^ 

While  halting  between  two  opinions  and  taking  counsel 
of  their  timidity,  how  timely  and  stirring  these  exhortations. 
“  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain  that 
are  ready  to  die.”  “  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that 
no  man  take  thy  crown.”  Parallels  in  spirit  to  these,  and 
not  unworthy  to  come  in  here  as  illustrations,  may  bo  found 
far  and  wide  in  the  messages  which  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  this,  sent  from  hi  j 
place  of  concealment  as  opportunity  offered,  for  the  strength  - 
ening  and  comforting  of  his  church  during  the  terrible  per¬ 
secution  under  Decius. 

Speaking  to  his  clergy  of  the  confessors,  he  says  :  “  There 
remains  something  more  than  they  have  yet  fulfilled ;  for  i* 
is  written :  “  Praise  no  man  before  his  decease  ”  ;  and  our 
Lord  says  :  “  He  that  endureth  unto  the  end  shall  bo  saved.” 
To  the  confessors  themselves  he  thus  writes :  “  Still  we  are 
in  the  world ;  still  we  are  on  the  battle-field ;  we  fight  foi 
our  daily  life.  Hence  you  must  strive  that,  after  such  a 
beginning,  you  may  make  progress  ;  that  what  you  have  so 
happily  begun  may  be  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  but 
little,  if  a  man  has  been  able  only  to  obtain;  it  is  something 
more  to  bo  able  to  keep  what  he  has  obtained,  even  as  faith 
and  regeneration  cannot  bring  unto  eternal  life  merely  by 

being  once  received  ;  they  must  be  kept . Not  in  that 

sense  have  we  joined  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  that  we  think 
of  nothing  but  peace,  and  flee  from  conflict;  since  in  the 
conflict  the  Lord  has  gone  before  us  as  the  teacher  of  humil 
ity,  patience,  and  suffering  ;  since  what  he  has  taught  us  to 
accomplish  ho  has  himself  accomplished,  and  what  he  exhorts 
us  to  suffer  ho  has  first  suffered  for  us.”  And  then  he  adds 
these  comforting  and  strengthening  words  for  those  who 
were  scattered  abroad,  and  thus  deprived  of  social  Christian 
fellowship :  is  not  alone  who  has  Christ  for  a  companion 
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of  his  flight.  He  is  not  alone,  who,  preserving  the  temple 

of  God,  is  not  without  God  wherever  he  may  be . And 

it  is  no  small  honor  of  martyrdom  when  a  man  dies  not 
publicly  and  among  many,  since  he  dies  for  Christ’s  sake. 
It  is  enough  that  he  is  a  witness  of  his  martyrdom  who  tries 
and  crowns  the  martyrs.”  } 

The  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  suggests  the  near  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  persecution,  from  which  it  wms  their  misfortune  and 
shame  to  be  left  free.  They  are  fearfully  rebuked  for  their 
lukewarmness  in  the  divine  life,  and  impaled  on  high  for  the 
warning  of  the  indolent  and  apathetic  in  all  times.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  this  rebuke  and  illustrates  their  guilt  to  consider 
their  surroundings  at  the  time.  Everything  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  throbbing  with  feeling  and  energy.  The  sacred 
body  of  Christ  was  sweating  blood  at  every  pore.  The 
agonizing  shriek  of  brethren  and  sisters  floated  by  on  every 
breeze.  That  whole  household  of  churches  was  in  dire  afflic¬ 
tion.  Every  fibre  of  principle  and  of  sensibility  in  every  soul 
was  on  the  stretch,  and  sung  out  a  shrill  agony  when  it  was 
snapped.  The  burning  zeal  of  the  faithful  was  fast  eating 
them  up.  Even  the  cold-iron  Roman  persecutor  was  red-hot 
in  his  way.  But  the  Laodiceans  were  neither  cold  nor  hot. 
They  had  neither  the  poor  merit  of  zeal  in  a  bad  cause,  nor 
sympathy  for  those  who  were  suffering  in  a  good  cause ;  and 
the  bold  figure  of  speech  in  wdiich  the  Redeemer  intimates 
that  to  be  cold,  as  the  heathen  persecutor,  without  any  of  the 
forms  or  professions  of  love,  were  better  than  to  remain  thus, 
sets  forth  his  holy  disgust  wdth  such  an  a})athy  amid  such 
circumstances.  Thrice  dead  does  this  church  seem,  that  it 
is  begirt  about  with  the  experiences  and  exhibitions  of  such 
intense  living,  —  “a  mountain  of  ice  in  a  sea  of  fire  !  ” 

Wo  should  observe  one  marked  feature  common  to  all 
these  seven  epistles,  viz.  that  the  promised  rew^ard,  whatever 
it  be,  is  conditional  upon  their  overcoming  in  this  conflict ; 
and  to  this  point,  as  by  a  nota  hene^  their  attention  is  chal¬ 
lenged  in  each  epistle  by  these  same  words  :  “  lie  that  hath 
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ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches.”  Moreover,  the  varied  and  expressive  imagery 
which  sets  forth  the  promised  rewards  implies  the  severity 
of  the  conflict.  Every  conceivahle  form  of  reward  is  offered, 
because  they  were  to  pass  tlirough  every  possible  form  of 
suffering. 

We  arc  aware  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  New 
Testament  than  the  rcjircsentation  of  Christian  life  under 
the  figures  of  warfare  and  conflict ;  but  this  emphatic  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  word  overcome^  with  the  energetic  words  at¬ 
tending  it,  requires  for  it  an  extraordinary  meaning,  —  the 
very  highest  significance  which  the  words  will  bear. 

When  the  New  Testament  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conflict,  it  is  as  an  officer  by  his  camp-fire  rehearses  at 
length  the  story  of  a  past  battle  or  the  probabilities  of  a 
future  one,  and  how  he  would  have  his  faithful  soldiers  ac¬ 
quit  themselves  in  it.  But  the  allusions  to  conflict  in  these 
epistles  arc  like  the  brief,  sharp,  spirited  words  of  that  officer 
when  leading  his  men  into  the  thickest  fight.  There  is  an 
itensity  in  them  which  were  unnatural,  not  to  say  impossfljlc, 
except  in  the  face  of  tragic  realities.  Such  burning  words 
arc  born  only  of  fiery  occasions. 

Thus  fill*  the  testimony  of  the  introduction  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  as  to  the  status  of  the  Cliristians  to  whom  it  was  first 
addressed.  Docs  the  book  proper  correspond  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  this  particular? 

In  chapter  vi.  0-11  we  read  :  And  when  he  had  opened 
the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  held  :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How 
long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  on  them  tliat  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  And  white 
robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  said 
unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until 
their  fellow-servants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled.”  Here  are  two 
points  of  interest  in  relation  to  our  subject:  First,  these 
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were  martyrs  for  Christ,  clothed  in  white,  in  token  of  stead¬ 
fastness  to  their  profession,  even  unto  the  death  ;  peculiarly 
honored  in  heaven  because  faithful  amid  peculiar  trials  on 
earth. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  comparison 
with  a  similar  passage  in  vii.  13-15  :  “  And  one  of  the 
elders  answered,  saying  unto  me.  What  are  these  whicli  are 
arrayed  in  white  robes ;  and  whence  came  they  ?  And  I 
said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  ho  said  to  me. 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  ;  therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God.” 
Here  John’s  attention  is  directed  to  a  celestial  group  whose 
robes  are  unusually  resplendent ;  and  wishing  to  know  the 
the  reason  of  this  honorable  distinction,  he  is  told  that  these 
came  out  of  “  great  tribulation, . therefore  are  they  be¬ 

fore  the  throne  of  God,”  or  in  his  immediate  presence. 
“  Great  tribidation  ”  would  naturally  suggest  to  tlic  reader 
of  that  day  the  tribulation  of  persecution.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  understand,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  that  these 
glorious  ones  were  martyrs  and  confessors,  and,  like  those 
alluded  to  in  chapter  vi.,  were  clothed  with  unusual  honors 
because  they  had  passed  unscathed  through  unusual  trials. 

A  second  point  of  interest  in  this  passage  (vi.  11)  is,  that 
others  still  of  their  l)rethrcn  were  yet  to  be  slain  for  Christ’s 
sake.  The  appointed  number  of  blood-witnesses  (/xaprupe?) 
was  not  yet  full.  Hence  tliose  already  slain,  and  who  were 
impatient  that  God  the  holy  and  true  should  complete  the 
appointed  number,  so  that  their  death  might  be  avenged, 
were  Itidden  to  wait  for  a  little  season,  when,  it  was  implied, 
their  prayer  would  be  answered.  Their  agonizing  appeal  to 
the  holiness  and  truth  of  God  to  avenge  their  wrongs  —  as  if 
he  could  not  be  God  and  not  avenge  them  —  are  impressive 
proofs  of  tlie  greatness  of  those  wrongs.  As  that  fearful 
sonnet-prayer  of  tlic  great  Christian  poet  of  England  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  persecuted  Piedmontese,  commencing  “  Avenge, 
0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,”  could  not  have  been  ex- 
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torted  from  his  soul  but  by  the  most  wanton  cruelties  on  the 
part  of  their  tormentors.  What  experiences  of  the  primitive 
Christians  answer  to  these  strong  representations  except  the 
cruel  outrages  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  heathen  perse¬ 
cutors  ?  Nothing  could  be  better  suited  to  stir  up  the  minds 
of  the  persecuted  believers  to  the  highest  point  of  heroic 
endurance  than  this,  which  we  will  venture  to  call  pictorial 
representation. 

The  leaders  of  our  Revolution  prepared  the  people  to  stand 
fast  to  the  bold  and  hazardous  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  a  graphic  recital  of  the  wrongs  they  had  submitted  to 
from  the  parent  country,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  but 
respectful  remonstrances.  The  great  English  dramatist  rep¬ 
resents  the  wily  Anthony  as  filling  the  Roman  populace  with 
a  perfect  frenzy  to  avenge  Caesar’s  death  by  liolding  up  be¬ 
fore  them  dead  Caesar’s  mantle,  and  showing  the  gashes 
which  the  knives  of  the  conspirators  had  made  in  it  —  bid¬ 
ding  them  look  at  “  Sweet  Caesar’s  wounds  —  poor,  poor 
dumb  mouths.”  In  the  Parisian  Revolution  of  1848  it  was 
a  man  deeply  read  in  human  nature  who,  in  order  to  fire 
the  passions  of  the  populace  to  avenge  their  fellow-citizens 
who  had  been  sliot  down  by  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  piled 
their  dead  bodies  into  a  cart  together,  and  then  drew  it  by 
liand,  and  with  torch-lights,  through  the  streets  of  Paris  at 
midnight ;  wdiile  they  who  dragged  it  along  sang,  marking 
the  time  with  their  melancholy  tread,  Sweet  is  it  to  die  for 
one’s  country,”  interspersing  this  dirge  with  stirring  strains 
from  the  Marsellaise.  Is  it  any  wonder  tliat  the  morrow 
opened  upon  the  streets  of  that  city  swarming  wdth  blouses 
eager  for  martyrdom  on  the  barricades  ?  It  is  something  as 
if  the  loyal  people  of  this  nation  should  behold  in  visions  of 
the  night  their  patriotic  brethren  wlio  have  already  fallen  at 
the  head  of  their  brave  ranks  in  battle  ;  and  the  noble  caj)- 
tives  who  for  weary  months  were  pining  away  in  Southern 
prisons;  and  the  many  loyal  spirits  in  the  revolted  states, 
overpowered,  but  patiently  waiting  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
liverance  ;  and  from  all  these  should  hear  the  mournfully 
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harmonious  cry,  pleading  with  that  Sovereign  Justice  that  is 
never  appealed  to  in  vain  :  “  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long!” 
Could  human  nature  bc!;old  this  unmoved?  Would  not  the 
avenues  to  every  recruiting  office  he  soon  choked  with  vol¬ 
unteers  ?  Thus,  but  without  the  tragical  grossness  of  these 
scenes,  does  this  apocalyptic  picture  appeal  to  the  Christian 
heroism  of  the  reader,  making  his  blood  leap  and  boil  along 
his  veins.  To  followers  of  Christ  who  were  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  violent  death  for  their  Master’s  sake,  no  appeal 
could  have  been  more  eiTectual. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  turn  aside  from  our  main  point  to 
say,  as  something  suited  to  our  day,  that  this  revelation  in 
the  fifth  seal  would  seem  to  show :  first,  that  the  persecuted 
saints  remember  in  heaven  the  wounds  which  the  body  of 
their  Redeemer  in  them  suffered  on  earth.  Tliose  wrongs 
wore  too  deeply  scored  into  their  souls  to  be  erased  by  the 
processes  of  death  and  coronation.  Secondly,  these  saints, 
though  trophies  of  a  mercy  which  will  always  be  uppermost 
in  their  minds,  retain  also  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  For  God’s 
sake  and  the  sake  of  the  universe  their  j)rayer  will  still  be : 
“  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  tlie  earth?” 
Thirdly,  these  saints  in  heaven  cannot  rest  till  retributive 
justice  overtakes  the  wilful  and  incorrigible  enemies  of  their 
Redeemer  ;  as  the  best  communities  on  earth  cannot  bo 
made  quiet  while  known  felons  and  murderers  are  at  large. 
Fourthly,  saints  in  heaven  will  therefore  rejoice,  and  sing 
Alleluia,  —  their  joy  will  be  completed  when  God  shall 
have  vindicated  his  justice  in  full  ui)on  the  blood-seeking 
enemies  of  his  Son.  Fifthly,  until  such  retribution  is  made, 
these  saints  will  find  a  comparative  satisfaction  in  prayi'ig 
for  it  and  expecting  it.  Though  under  the  altar  and  plead¬ 
ing,  they  are  still  in  heaven,  and  full  of  a  substantial  though 
not  completed  peace  and  rest. 

In  chapter  xiii.  1-10,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  beast,  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  rising  out  of  the  sea  and  making 
war  upon  the  saints.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Christians 
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of  that  time  should  have  applied  this  picture  to  any  other 
than  pagan  persecuting  Romo.  After  giving  a  vivid  picture 
of  his  desperate  rage  against  the  church,  tlie  writer  abruptly 
bids  the  reader  take  notice :  “  He  that  loadeth  into  captivity 
shall  go  into  capthity  ;  he  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must 
be  killed  with  the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith 
of  the  saints.”  That  is,  the  arm  of  the  persecutor  shall  ere 
long  break  by  its  own  force ;  violence  shall  overthrow  vio¬ 
lence.  Here,  then,  is  a  call  upon  the  saints  for  patience  and 
faith  —  patience  while  they  sulfer  these  terrors ;  faith  that 
their  sufTerings  will  soon  end. 

The  remembrance  of  the  fiery  trials  of  Christians  during 
Zero’s  reign,  some  thirty  years  before,  would  furnish  them 
explanation  and  commentary  for  this  remarkable  passage. 
They  would  read  this  bold  prediction  by  the  lurid  light  of 
the  fires  which  that  amateur  murderer  of  the  innocent  had 
kindled :  “  He  that  Icadeth  into  captivity  shall  go  into  cap¬ 
tivity.”  This  would  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  Nero  him¬ 
self,  soon  after  his  persecution,  was  a  lonely,  shivering,  mid¬ 
night  fugitive  from  the  face  of  liis  own  indignant  subjects ; 
secreting  himself  in  the  narrowest  apartment  of  an  obscure 
country  cottage  —  a  fugitive  emperor,  begging  protection 
from  the  meanest  of  his  sulijects  ! 

“  He  that  killeth  wuh  the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the 
sword  ”  ;  this,  too,  would  remind  them  that  even  before  his 
hiding-place  was  suspected,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
called  aloud  for  some  friendly  hand  to  release  him  from  the 
burden  of  life ;  and  when  no  one  answered,  “  What,”  said 
he  ;  “  have  I  neither  friend  nor  foe  to  rid  me  of  this  load  ?  ” 
And  when  at  last  discovered,  he  half  butchered  himself  by 
a  faltering  thrust  at  his  throat,  and  left  the  good  work  to 
be  completed  by  his  blood-thirsty  pursuers,  whom  ho  had 
trained  to  relish  sucli  })astimo.  Thus  did  ho  who  first  raised 
the  sword  of  state  against  the  church  of  Christ  fulfil  this 
prophecy  in  a  double  death  by  violence,  as  an  assassinated 
suicide. 

When  they  read  still  further  (xiv.  10),“  the  same  shall  be 
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tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,”  they  must 
have  recalled,  as  a  fearful  commentary  upon  it,  the  time 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  this  demoniac  monster  and  trifler, 
followers  of  the  Lamb  were  clothed  in  robes  saturated  with 
pitch,  and  then  set  on  fire  by  night  to  illuminate  his  pleasure 
gardens  on  the  Vatican  hill,  —  “martyrs  in  their  shirts  of 
fire,”  as  modern  poetry  has  christened  them,  —  a  royal  en¬ 
tertainment  indeed ! 

It  was  but  a  little  season  after  this  was  first  read,  before 
Domitian,  Nero’s  successor  in  persecution,  who  added  to  his 
cruelty  the  blasphemy  of  calling  himself  “  Lord  and  God,” 
also  perished  by  the  hand  of  assassins.  It  is  said  that,  be¬ 
coming  suspicious  even  of  his  domestics,  he  lined  the  walls 
of  his  favorite  walks  with  stones  whose  polished  surfaces 
would  reflect  the  approach  of  any  stealthy  foot  from  behind; 
but  all  this  precaution  could  not  screen  or  shield  him  from 
the  ministers  of  vengeance  whom  the  Head  of  the  church 
sent  to  fulfil  his  promise  for  those  who  lift  up  the  sword 
against  his  beloved.  It  is  remarkable  how  literally  this  pre¬ 
diction  was  fulfilled  upon  the  whole  line  of  persecuting 
emperors.  Of  sixteen  who,  as  primaries  or  subordinates, 
were  more  or  less  active  in  this  bloody  work,  there  is  prob¬ 
able  evidence  that  ten  were  assassinated,  two  were  suicides 
to  avoid  a  more  violent  death,  one  died  in  battle,  one  was 
flayed  alive  and  salted,  and  two  died  in  peace,  one  of  whom 
owed  his  natural  death  to  the  fact  that  he  had  laid  down  the 
sword  and  retired  to  private  life. 

On  a  few  of  the  still  extant  tomljstones  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Rome,  some  of  whom  may  have  died  under  Nero, 
are  engraved  small  cups  with  inscriptions  thereon,  which 
indicate  that  the  persons  buried  there  were  forced  to  drink 
poison  as  a  means  of  death.  Thus  we  read :  “  The  cup  could 
not  give  to  Constans  the  crown  which  the  steel  was  permitted 
to  offer  ” ;  i.c.  the  poison  failing  to  do  its  work  (as  Christ 
had  promised,  Mark  xvi.  18)  the  steel  was  called  in.  Now 
as  the  older  Christians  to  whom  the  Apocalypse  was  first  sent 
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might  recollect  having  seen  in  their  childhood  followers  of 
Christ  removed  in  this  manner,  by  cup  or  steel,  or  both,  what 
a  vividness  would  that  recollection  give  to  the  new  promise 
just  arrived  from  Patmos :  “  The  same  [who  have  adminis¬ 
tered  this  bitter  portion  to  others]  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  God  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into 
the  cup  of  his  indignation  ”  (xiv.  10). 

In  chapter  xvi.  seven  angels  are  sent  to  pour  out  the  vials 
of  God’s  wrath  upon  the  earth,  in  retribution  for  its  bloody 
treatment  of  the  church  :  “  And  the  second  angel  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  sea,  and  it  became  as  the  blood  of  a 
dead  man  ;  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea.  And  the 
third  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  rivers  and  fountains 
of  waters,  and  they  became  blood.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of 
the  waters  say  [the  guardian  angel  whose  special  charge  it 
was  to  preserve  these  waters  pure,  but  who  was  still  more 
interested  to  have  God’s  holy  character  vindicated] ,  Thou  art 

righteous,  0  Lord, . because  thou  hast  judged  thus ;  for 

they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou 
[in  turn]  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink;  for  they  are 
worthy.”  “  Even  so,”  responds  an  angel  from  the  altar, 
speaking  for  another  court  of  heaven,  “  even  so.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  true  and  righteous  arc  thy  judgments.”  The 
retribution  Avas  in  keeping  with  the  sin  ;  there  was  propriety 
and  beauty  in  it;  it  was  in  good  taste,  —  a  literal  retribu¬ 
tion,  —  a  giving  back  of  the  same  clement  which  had  been 
paid  out.  Whether  or  not  tlic  divine  nemesis  has  a  special 
pleasure  in  retributions  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  with 
the  sins,  it  is  certain  that  the  human  mind  takes  a  special 
satisfaction  in  them.  Its  instinctive  response  to  such  judg¬ 
ments  always  is  —  “  Even  so.  Amen!” 

We  introduce  here,  as  throwing  a  side-light  upon  our  sub¬ 
ject,  a  clause  from  xiv.  4  :  “  These  are  they  which  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  ejoethy 

The  attention  of  John  was  arrested  by  a  company  of  the 
heavenly  host  standing  near  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  bear¬ 
ing  the  Father’s  name  upon  their  foreheads  as  if  they  were 
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his  peculiar  possession,  and  singing  that  now  song  in  which 
none  but  the  redeemed  could  bear  a  part.  Anticipating  the 
reader’s  interest  to  learn  who  these  are  and  whcrclbrc  thus 
distinguished,  John  says,  “  these  are  they  which  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.”  The  phrase  intimates  that 
whereas  some  had  followed  him  only  while  it  was  agreeable 
or  respectable,  but  had  fallen  back  in  the  day  of  sore  tribu¬ 
lation,  these  had  followed  him  regardless  of  circumstances ; 
and  thus  is  their  unfaltering  fidelity  on  earth  rewarded  in 
heaven.  So  the  disciples  in  Gaul  to  their  brethren  in  Asia, 
speak  of  the  martyr  Vettius  Epagathiis  thus  :  “  For  he  was, 
and  is  still,  a  genuine  disciple  of  following  the  Lamb 

whithersoever  he  goetli^  So  also  Ignatius,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  John  wrote,  when  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
just  before  the  wild  beasts  were  let  into  the  arena,  looking 
up  to  the  immense  conclave  of  foccs  that  encircled  him 
around,  calmly  said :  “  Romans,  spectators  of  this  present 
scene,  I  am  here,  not  because  of  any  crime,  nor  to  absolve 
myself  from  any  charge  of  wickedness,  hut  to  follow  Christy 
by  the  love  of  whom  I  am  impelled,  and  whom  1  long  for 
irrepressibly.” 

This  apocalyptic  picture,  designed  to  implant  and  encour¬ 
age  the  martyr  spirit,  had  its  effect  upon  the  infant  and 
persecuted  church  ;  for  from  this  time  forward  to  the  end  of 
persecutions,  the  Lamb  was  never  without  steadfast  followers, 
even  in  those  places  wdiere  Satan’s  seat  was.  Did  the  first 
emperor-persecutor  originate  the  inhuman  device  of  lighting 
up  his  gardens  at  night  by  clothing  a  number  of  the  doomed 
sect  with  robes  of  fire  ?  Here  were  more  than  his  depraved 
ingenuity  knew  how  to  dispose  of,  ready  thus  to  let  their 
light  shine  to  honor  their  Redeemer  amid  that  pagan  mid¬ 
night.  Were  followers  of  the  Lamb  called  for  by  other 
emperors,  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  by  hungry  beasts,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  hundred  thousand  heathen  spectators 
assembled  in  tlie  new  Coliseum  ?  Rome  had  already  within 
her  precincts  enough  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them  to  supply  the  daily  demands  of  that  arena  for  months 
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in  succession.  Though  to  declare  one’s  self  a  Christian  was 
to  hear  on  the  morrow  the  summary  verdict :  “  away  with 
him  to  the  lions  ”  ;  and  tliough  sometimes,  in  scarcity  of 
other  food,  the  ravenous  boasts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  fed 
on  Christian  flesh  as  an  oeonomical  measure,  yet  voluntary 
confessors  were  so  numerous  and  willing  that  tlie  greedy 
populace  never  came  short  of  their  daily  recreation,  nor  did 
the  young  lions  lack  or  suffer  hunger. 

Did  a  Roman  governor  at  Ephesus  once  issue  his  bold 
edict  of  extermination  against  all  the  followers  of  Christ  in 
his  provinee,  thinking  thus  to  uproot  the  growing  evil  utterly, 
or  frighten  it  back  beneath  the  soil  ?  So  also  did  so  many 
Christians  in  tliat  province  come  forward,  voluntarily  profess¬ 
ing  themselves  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  claiming  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  his  threat,  which  would  win  them  all  a  crowii  in  a 
bettor  kingdom,  tliat  the  astonished  pagan  shrunk  from  the 
bloody  intent,  which  laromiscd  to  leave  him  a  mournful  ruler 
over  a  depopulated  district.  “  What,”  said  he,  with  a  wit 
tempered  with  chagrin,  “  arc  there  no  precipices  and  halters” 
by  which  to  help  yourselves  out  of  your  wretched  life  ? 

Did  successive  emperors  thus  by  tnriis,  for  nearly  tw'O 
hundred  years,  try  to  crush  tlie  young  life  out  of  Christi- 
aniiity  ?  They  sadly  mistook  its  cthcrial  quality  ;  for  as 
Tertullian  had  said  to  them:  “  Semen  cst  sanguis  Christian- 
orum  ”  —  Tlie  blood  of  Christians  is  seed.  Every  precious 
drop  sowed,  sprang  up  multifold.  The  common  sentiment, 
amounting  to  a  universal  ambition,  among  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb  during  all  that  period,  was  to  gain  a  martyr’s  name 
and  crown.  When  summoned  to  die,  they  answered,  singing : 
“We  ascend  to  the  place  of  punishment  as  if  we  were  ascend¬ 
ing  to  heaven  ”  ;  and  when  gone,  their  surviving  brethren 
could  write  of  them  in  no  less  glowing  terms  than  these :  “  The 
faithful  proceeded  with  cheerful  steps ;  their  countenances 
shone  with  much  grace  and  glory ;  their  bonds  were  as  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments  ;  and  they  themselves  looked  as 
brides  adorned  with  their  richest  array,  breathing  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  Christ  so  much  that  some  thought  they  had  been 
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literally  perfumed.”  ^  From  the  east  to  the  west  of  the 
broad  empire,  wherever  the  central  heart  could  throb  out  its 
hostility  to  the  Lamb,  there  were  found,  without  searching, 
his  faithful  disciples  as  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  arena  or 
the  prison  or  the  stake  as  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Caesar’s  pal¬ 
ace —  an  “ingens  multitudo,”  as  Tacitus  said  of  them  in  a 
particular  province,  ready,  like  Paul,  not  only  to  be  bound, 
but  to  die  for  Christ. 

After  singing  of  both  judgment  and  mercy,  the  writer  again 
suddenly  pauses  to  repeat  (xiv.  12)  :  “  Hero  is  [another  occa¬ 
sion  for]  the  patience  of  the  saints.  Here  arc  they  that  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  ” 
[amid  severe  trials] .  And  then  is  added  in  close  connection, 
and  as  if  referring  expressly  to  such  faithful  martyrs :  “  And 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  blessed 
arc  <the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  ;  yea,  saitli  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  tlicir  works  do  fol¬ 
low  tlicm !  ” 

“  They  rest  from  their  labors.”  There  it  was — underneath 
the  palaces  and  gardens  of  their  persecutors,  and  within  a 
fifteen  minutes’  w^alk  of  the  place  where  they  first  read  these 
comforting  words  from  John — that  a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number  of  Christian  martyrs  were,  from  that  day  for¬ 
ward,  laid  down  to  rest  from  their  sulTcrings,  and  their  place 
of  repose  received,  from  the  faith  in  which  they  died,  that 
sweet  name,cewie^er^  —  a  place  for  sleep  and  rest,  while  they 
waited  a  glorious  resurrection  to  the  life  to  come. 

The  most  frequent  epitaphs  upon  the  tombstones  of  these 
early  sufferers  for  Christ,  buried  and  preserved  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  are  :  In  peace ;  In  Christ ;  He  sleeps  in  peace  ;  In  the 
peace  of  Christ.  The  following  arc  literal  copies  from  these 
sacred  records  :  Gcmella  sleeps  in  peace  ;  Victorina^ in  peace 
and  in  Christ ;  Vidalio,  in  the  peace  of  Christ ;  Tlie  sleeping- 
place  of  Elpis  ;  Aselus  sleeps  in  Christ.  And  around  these 
records  are  engraved  the  sweet  symbols  of  the  lamb,  tlie  olive 
leaf,  and  the  dove,  breathing  peace  and  love. 

1  Milner,  I.  177. 
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But  lest  we  should  infer  that  their  life  and  death  were  as 
peaceful  as  their  sleep,  we  read  :  Primitius  in  peace,  after 
many  torments,  a  most  valiant  martyr  ;  Paulus  was  put  to 
death  in  tortures  in  order  that  he  might  live  in  eternal  bliss ; 
Clementia,  toidured,  dead,  sleeps,  will  rise  ;  Lannus,  Christ’s 
martyr,  rests  here — under  Diocletian  he  suffered — in  Christ. 
In  all  these  sacred  records  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  engraved  on 
rocky  tablets  —  and  hundreds  of  them  have  been  carefully 
arranged,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  read,  along  the  left  of  a 
gallery  in  the  Vatican  —  there  is  never  a  word  of  murmur 
or  despair  ;  never  one  that  breathes  revenge  upon  their  per¬ 
secutors,  and  rarely  one  that  indicates  the  manner  of  their 
unjust  and  cruel  death  ;  but  all  whispers  of  peace  and  rest 
in  Christ,  together  with  significant  emblems  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  life  to  come.  AVliatever  Pome  above  ground 
may  bo,  or  may  have  been  during  these  past  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies,  suhterranean  Romo  lias  remained  steadfast  in  its  prim¬ 
itive  faith  ;  it  has  suffered  no  division  or  heresy  ;  it  has  put 
on  no  earthly  pomp  to  smother  its  spirit  ;  it  has  craved  no 
earthly  power ;  it  has  never  worried  Christ’s  poor,  or  tam¬ 
pered  with  his  words.  It  is  therefore  the  best  interpreter 
the  world  has  of  the  character  and  faith  of  those  who  lived 
and  died  under  the  influence  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  apostles.  The  soil  all  around  the  eternal  city  was  not 
only  enriched  at  first  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ’s  faith¬ 
ful  witnesses,  but  it  is  still  full  of  the  seeds  of  resurrection 
life,  waiting  to  bo  qiiickonod  by  the  first  shining  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  at  his  second  coming,  to  judge  the  world. 
Those  primitive  saints  wore  “  great  in  deeds,  greater  in  suf¬ 
ferings,  greatest  in  death,  for  the  honor  of  Christ.”  They 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  what  Cyprian  in  his  apology  claimed  for 
them:  “  We  do  not  speak  great  things,  but  we  live  them.” 
Persecution  could  lo[)  off  members,  but  its  thrusts  could  not 
reach  the  Heart  of  the  church.  It  could  silence  human 
tongues,  but  the  great  Truth  only  pleaded  and  cried  the  more 
earnestly  ;  and  for  every  faithful  one  stricken  down  from 
among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  two  sprang  forward  into 
VoL.  XXIIL  Xo.  90.  42 
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his  place.  The  blood  of  Christians  was  seed,  and  therefore 
the  Christian  church  has  been  immortal.  Its  Head  still  lives, 
and  therefore  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it. 

Paul,  speaking  for  the  religion  which  lie  preached  and  by 
which  he  lived,  said :  “  When  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strono’”  • 

'  O  > 

for  “  God  hath  chosen  tlie  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con¬ 
found  the  mighty,  and  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  naught 
the  things  that  are.”  And  Julian — speaking  for  himself,  and 
for  the  pagan  religion  which  had  been  trying  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  first  to  destroy  and  then  to  withstand  Christianity, 
but  had  seen  it  steadily  rising  in  authority,  until  at  last  it 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire, 
without  thinking  it  any  robbery  so  to  do  —  testified  to  the 
same  truth,  but  in  a  different  form  and  spirit,  when  he  cried 
out  in  despair,  as  he  was  giving  up  the  ghost :  “  0  Galilean, 
thou  hast  conquered  !  ” 

These  stirring  truths  appear  once  more,  and  in.  still  an¬ 
other  dress,  in  xx.  4,  5,  C  :  “  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat 
upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  tliem  ;  and  I  saw 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus, 
and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped 
the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark 
upon  their  foreheads  or  in  their  hands  ;  and  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished. 
This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  lioly  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  :  on  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.”  The  principal 
subjects  of  these  verses  were  martyrs  on  account  of  their 
faithfulness  to  Christ.  This  faithfulness  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  their  fore¬ 
heads,  i.e.  they  did  not  publicly  recant  and  compromise 
with  the  persecutor  who  represented  the  jiagan  religion;  nor 
had  they  his  mark  on  their  hands,  i.e.  they  did  not,  even 
in  secret,  lift  up  the  hand  to  this  abomination,  to  worship  it, 
or  swear  by  it,  or  touch  any  of  its  profane  symbols.  And 
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now  these  faithful  blood-witnesses,  who  were  without  spot 
and  above  suspicion,  enjoy  a  peculiar  blessedness  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  their  unfaltering  fidelity.  They  sit  on  thrones,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  judgment,  as  a  victor  king  calls  a  council  of  his 
generals  to  advise  as  to  the  disposition  to  bo  made  of  the 
captives.  “  They  are  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years,”  being  as  it  were  the  cab¬ 
inet  of  the  Great  King,  and  uniting  in  themselves  both  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  dignity.  They  have  even  some  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  pious  dead  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  times  of 
peace  (although  the  precise  nature  of  this  advantage  is  not 
defined),  for  we  read,  “  and  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not 
again  until  the  thousand  years  wore  finished.”  “  On  such 
the  second  death  hath  no  power,”  i.e.  their  first  dying,  in  so 
marked  a  way,  utterly  vanquished  the  mighty  enemy.  And 
as  a  premature  death  was  what  they  sutfered  for  Christ,  so 
an  early  restoration  from  its  dominion  would  be  their  appro¬ 
priate  reward  :  “  Holy  and  blessed  is  he  that  hath  part  in 
the  first  resurrection  !  ” 

Thus  docs  this  passage  resound  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  the  key-note  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  the  martyr’s 
spirit  and  the  martyr’s  reward,  kindling  a  like  spirit  in  those 
who  should  read  and  uuderstaivd.  Then  follows  the  brief 
account  of  the  general  resurrection,  the  judgment,  the  eternal 
retributions,  and  especially  the  superlative  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  redeemed  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  which  fitting 
scene  the  glowing  representations  of  the  Apocalypse  close. 

The  foregoing  resume  of  the  bearings  of  the  Apocalypse  on 
this  one  point  indicates  what  fearful  and  desperate  forces 
“  the  gates  of  hell  ”  arc,  and  yet  that  even  they  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  church  of  Christ ;  it  indicates  the  intense 
and  persistent  hatred  of  the  depraved  heart  against  Christian 
godliness,  but  also  the  more  powerful  Christian  love  which 
can  overcome  that  hatred.  It  shows  also  what  a  love  Christ’s 
followers  have  for  his  church,  and  how  much  they  are  willing 
to  do  and  to  suffer  in  its  behalf ;  say  rather,  how  much  he 
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enables  them  to  suffer  and  do  ;  for  they  love  him  only  as  he 
first  loves  them.  It  also  shows  the  power  of  the  passive 
Christian  graces.  The  followers  of  Christ  can  break  down 
certain  obstacles  by  energetic  doing  ;  other  and  more  stub¬ 
born  difficulties  can  be  melted  down  best  by  submissive  and 
meek  suffering,  provided  always  it  comes  by  reason  of  well¬ 
doing  and  for  Christ’s  sake.  Again,  it  shows  that  not  only 
endurance  and  suffering,  but  even  the  sufferer’s  death  may 
promote  the  cause  for  which  he  dies.  Certain  great  works 
are  completed  only  by  the  death  of  him  who  laid  their  foun¬ 
dations.  From  the  day  of  Christ’s  crucifixion  to  the  day  of 
his  second  coming,  martyrdom  for  the  truth  in  his  cause  is  a 
surprising  power.  We  but  imperfectly  comprehend  as  yet, 
and  perhaps  on  earth  we  never  shall  comprehend,  the  full 
significance  of  suffering  in  the  redeemed  as  well  as  in  their 
Redeemer.  As  remission,  at  first,  was  made  possible  only  by 
the  shedding  of  blood,  so  has  the  knowledge  of  this  expiation 
lieeii  sot  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  lost  only  by 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  weakness  of  the  church  of 
this  day  is  its  lack  of  the  martyr  spirit.  Its  veins  are  full, 
but  of  a  colorless  fluid.  The  vital  scarlet  has  been  bleached 
out  by  critical  analysis  and  overculture.  There  is  no  lack 
of  those  who  arc  willing  to  live  for  Christ ;  but  where  arc  the 
primitive  “multitudes  ”  equally  ready  to  (Me  for  him  ?  Where 
arc  the  followers  of  Clirist  to-day  who  count  death  in  the 
way  of  duty  as  the  climax  of  their  life,  without  which  life 
were  an  ineompletcd  work  ?  Finally,  it  shows  that  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  followers  of  a  suffering  Saviour  may  become 
the  occasion  of  a  closer  resemblance  to,  and  familiarity  with 
him,  and  on  this  account  may  be  welcomed  by  them,  even  as 
Paul  has  said  (Col.  i.  24)  ;  “  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  suffer¬ 
ings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body’s  sake,  which  is  the 
church.” 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  GERMAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

FROM  OUR  GERMAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

Christian  Ethics. 

Hamlbuch  der  chrlstlichen  Sittenlehre.  Von  Dr.  A.  Wuttlce,  Professor 
of  Theolofiy  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Prussia.  2(1  edition.  2  Vols. 
Berlin  :  Wiegandt  and  Grieben  ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.  1865.  —  The 
above  handbook  of  Christian  ethies  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1860; 
the  present  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition.  Few  books  on  sueh  a 
subject  have  been  so  very  difierently  received  by  the  various  theological 
and  literary  organs  of  Germany ;  and  yet  it  has  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  older  standard  work  of  Harless  and  the  excellent  posthumous  book  of 
Schmid.  These  circumstances  of  themselves  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  it  must  have  a  peculiar  character.  On  this  ground,  and  because  the 
German  treatment  of  ethics  or  moral  philosophy  is  so  different  from  that 
current  In  America  and  England,  we  shall  devote  more  space  to  the 
present  notice  than  is  ordinarily  our  custom. 

We  shall  first  give  a  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  work,  and  then  refer  to 
one  or  two  Individual  features.  We  must  say,  however,  beforehand  that 
it  is  Impossible,  within  the  limited  space  alloted  to  us,  to  convey  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  subtilty  and  fulness  of  thought 
hy  which  the  handbook  as  a  whole  is  characterized.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts  :  I.  Introduction:  1.  The  Idea  of  a  system  of  ethics  and  its  place 
in  the  cycle  of  sciences.  2.  The  scientific  treatment  of  ethics.  3.  The 
history  of  cthi(*s  and  of  the  moral  consciousness  in  general  (pp.  1-297). 
The  history  of  ethics  falls  into  the  following  sections :  1.  Heathen  nations, 
as  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans ;  2.  The 
Old  Testament  and  the  Jews  ;  3.  Christian  ethics  :  a.  The  early  church, 
h.  Tlie  Middle  Ages,  c.  Modern  times.  For  this  part  of  his  task  Dr.  AVuttke 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  previous  interesting  work  on  the  History  of 
Heathendom.  For  the  student  this  is  a  most  interesting  and  profitable 
[)art  of  the  treatise,  though  unquestionably  open  here  and  there  to  consid¬ 
erable  criticism.  Sometimes  his  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  ethics  of  this  and  that  people  are  marked  by  over  subtilty.  English 
and  American  works  on  ethics  are  imperfectly  presented.  We  do  not  think 
he  has  been  cpiite  just  to  Locke,  among  others ;  and  such  treatises  as  Way- 
land’s,  AVardlaw’s,  Mackintosh’s,  Tappan’s,  and  others,  both  American  and 
English,  are  entirely  unnoticed ;  even  Edwards  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
Our  views  of  morals  are  represented  or  wi/srepresented  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Deists. 
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After  this  somewhat  lengthened  historical  introduetion  (280  pages),  he 
advances  to  liis  proper  task ;  and  here  the  author  displays  his  greatest  pecu¬ 
liarity,  thougli  he  is  not  quite  without  forerunners  in  the  method  he  pursues. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  describe  the  following  three  parts  in  the  author’s 
own  words  :  “  Christian  ethics,  as  distinguished  from  philosophical  ethics, 
are  based  on  historical  facts,  to  wit,  on  the  redemption  wi'ought  out  in 
Christ.  Redemption,  however,  presupposes  sin  ;  and  sin  presupposes  th.e 
moral  idea.  Consequently  a  knowledge  of  Cliristian  morals,  as  based  on 
redemption,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  unredeemed 
man ;  and  this,  again,  a  knowledge  of  the  ideal  state  of  being  on  which 
man  turned  his  back  in  sinning.  A  treatise  on  Christian  ethics,  accord¬ 
ingly,  must  consist  of  three  parts  :  I.  The  moral  considered  in  itself, 
without  reference  to  sin  —  ideal  morality  ;  morality  as  willed  by  the  holv 
Grod.  IT.  The  fall  from  the  truly  moral ;  sin,  or  tlie  guilty  perversion  of 
the  moral  Idea  in  acts — that  which  man,  as  unholy,  wills.  III.  The  moral 
in  its  renev'nl  by  redemption  ;  the  new  birth  of  moral  truth  out  of  sinful 
corruption — that  which  God  wills  as  graciously  forgiving,  and  man,  as 
penitent.” 

“  He  alone  is  moral  in  the  Christian  sense  who  is  conscious  of  havin'' 
been  redeemed  ])y  Christ.  Tliose  alone  can  bo  conscious  of  redemption 
who  feel  themselves  to  have  been  sinners  apart  from  redemption  ;  and  no 
one  can  1)0  conscious  of  sin  who  has  not  a  consciousness  of  the  moral 
ideal.”  “  The  first  section  sets  forth  ideal  morality,  morality  which  has 
known  no  sin  ;  morality  in  the  state  of  innocence.  The  second  sets  forth 
the  actual  morality  of  the  natural  man  —  morality  in  the  state  of  so/.  The 
third,  the  morality  of  man  reconciled  and  united  with  God  by  regenera¬ 
tion  ;  or  morality  in  the  state  of  grace.”  A  student  acquainted  with 
English  works  will  at  once  see  from  these  lew  words,  how  great  is  the 
difierence  between  German  methods  and  ours.  Most  German  works,  how¬ 
ever,  confine  their  attention  to  the  last  of  these  three  sections  ;  for  example 
Harless,  Avhose  woi-k  fills  into  the  three  divisions,  Ileihgitf,  Ileihhesitz. 
Ileilsheira/irnnfi.  For  including  the  other  two  sections  in  his  treali-'ie  Dr. 
Wuttke  has  been  much  criticised.  The  firat  is  described  as  useless ;  lor 
it  is  asked  :  What  do  we  know  of  the  moral  in  itself,  apart  from,  prior  to 
sin  V  We  are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  Dr.  Wuttke  has  confirmed  our 
belief  both  in  the  possibility  and  usefulness  of  such  an  undertaking.  Indeed, 
unless  Christian  ethics  and  ideal  ethics  can  be  shown  to  be  essentially 
identical,  the  former  can  never  stand  their  ground  ;  in  other  Avords,  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics,  Avith  the  exception  of  such  duties  (repentance,  etc.)  as  have 
been  created  by  sin,  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  revelation  of  ideal 
ethics,  Tlie  second  section,  Avith  a  considerable  part  of  the  historical 
revicAv,  some  may  think  out  of  place  in  a  handbook  of  Christian  ethics. 

The  second,  or  ideal,  part  falls  into  six  sections :  I.  The  moral  subject, 
or  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being.  H.  God  as  the  ground 
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and  archetype  of  moral  life  and  the  source  of  law.  III.  The  objects  ol’ 
moral  action  ;  viz.  God  and  th.e  creature.  IV.  IMoral  motives.  V.  ISIoral 
action  (1)  considered  in  Itself,  as  preservative,  appropriative,  and  formative  ; 
and  (2)  the  relation  of  these  forms  to  its  objects.  VI.  The  fruit  of  moral 
life  considered  as  the  moral  end. 

The  third  part  is  divided  Into  seven  chapters  :  I.  Nature  and  origin  oi‘ 
sin.  II.  God  in  bis  ndation  to  sinful  man,  as  punishing,  loving,  chastising. 
III.  The  moral  consciousness  in  the  state  of  sin.  IV.  The  objects  of  tl’.e 
moral  relationship.  V.  Sinful  motives.  VI.  Sinful  action  considered  i;i 
itself  and  in  relation  to  its  objects,  as  opposed  to  moral  preservation,  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  formation.  VII.  The  fruit  of  sin,*in  the  individual,  in 
society,  in  nature,  in  the  future.  The  fourth  and  most  imiwrtant  part 
comprises  six  sections :  I.  God  as  t!ic  Redeemer,  and  his  holy  will  con¬ 
cerning  the  redeemed.  II.  Man  redei'med,  in  his  individual  and  social 
capacity.  HI.  The  objects  of  the  moral  activity  of  the  redeemed;  to  wit, 
God  and  the  creature.  IV.  The  moral  motives  of  the  regenerate.  V.  The 
moral  action  of  the  redeemed,  as  distinguished  in  itself  into  endurance, 
warfare,  pre.servation,  ajipropriation,  formation ;  and  the  bearing  of  these 
distinctions  on  its  various  objects  —  Ciod,  ourselves,  other  men,  nature. 
VI.  The  goal  and  fruit  of  moral  life,  and  the  Christian’s  relation  thereto. 
This  goal  as  the  good  of  tlie  individual,  t!;e  family,  of  society,  of  the  state 
and  of  the  church. 

The  sections  in  the  three  parts  just  sketched  will  be  seen  to  bear  a  con¬ 
siderable  similarity  to  each  other ;  there  is,  consequently,  a  certain  amount 
of  repetition.  Tlie  repeated  tlioughts,  however,  arc  j)resented  in  each 
CJ^fC  from  a  new  j)oint  of  view. 

Let  us  now  direct  attention  to  one  or  two  Imliviilual  points.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  out  of  tlio  question  that  we  should  here 
examiiK!  ami  pronounce  on  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Wuttke  answers  the  (juestion  '•  Wi.at  is  the  moral  ?  ”  as  follows  : 
“  The  moral  is  the  good,  so  far  as  it  is  realized  by  the  free-will  of  a  rational 
creature.”  Diit  what  then  is  the  fjood  ?  Ilis  answer  runs  :  “  The  moral 
idea  is  based  on  the  idc'a  of  an  eod  or  aim.  An  aim  or  end  is  an  idea 
which  is  to  be  realized  by  a  vital  movejuent.  AVhatcver  corresponds  to 
an  idea  is  relatively  thereto  (food.  Truly  good,  good  in  the  fullest  sense, 
is  that  which  corresponds  to  a  rational,  that  is,  to  a  divine  idea  —  which 
perfectly  expresses  a  divine  idea  in  actuality.”  “  For  me  everything  is 
truly  good  that  aids  me  in  attaining  the  true  perfection  willed  for  me  by 
God  ;  or,  in  the  last  instance,  this  perfection  itself.”  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  man  and  other  creatures  is,  that  the  latter  have  the  good  in  them 
as  a  necessary  law  ;  man  as  a  free  law,  or  command.  In  nature  the  end 
realizes  Itself;  in  man  the  free-will  gives  it  reality. 

His  definition  of  conscience  is  not  so  precise  as  we  should  have  wished. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  says  :  “  Conscience  is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
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to  the  moral  subject,  given  in  the  rational  self-consciousness;  conscience 
is  the  certitude  of  the  moral  ” ;  “  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law,  which 
must  go  before  every  moral  judgment,  is  the  inmost  essence  of  conscience 
itself.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  represents  it  as  a  faculty,  without  which 
wc  could  no  more  have  moral  ideas  than  w'e  could  see  liglit  or  colors  with¬ 
out  the  eye.  We  think  Dr.  Wuttke  is  chargeable  here  with  a  use  of 
figurative  language,  wdiich  is  out  of  place  in  a  work  claiming  scientific 
exactness.  God's  revelation  is  the  liejld  in  ivhicli  conscience  secs  and  judges : 
not  the  conscience  Itself  Perhaps,  too,  this  is  what  our  author  means. 

What  constitutes  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  ?  Dr.  Wuttke  answers: 
‘•The  moral  quality  iqipertalns  neither  to  the  motive  alone,  nor  to  the  act 
alone :  neither  to  the  end  or  intent  alone,  nor  to  the  means  alone ;  but 
to  both  in  their  oneness.  A  good  end  does  not  sanctify  the  means  ;  nor  a 
good  moans  the  end ;  but  a  good  end  can  Ijc  reached  alone  by  good  means. 
An  end  which  could  be  reached  by  immoral  means  must  itself  be  im¬ 
moral.”  AVe  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  a  little  unnecessary 
hair-splitting  here,  arising  from  forgetfulness  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
motive  covers  and  determines  not  merely  the  end,  but  also  the  means ; 
so  that  Ave  may,  after  all,  say  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is  constituted 
by  the  motive  or  aim. 

Dr.  AA^uttke’s  view  of  the  relation  between  religion  and  morality  is 
sound.  “  Neither  religion  nor  morality  is  possible,  the  one  without  the 
other.  Both  religion  and  morality  bring  man  into  relationship  to  God. 
In  religion,  however,  man’s  relation  is  more  receptive  ;  in  morality,  more 
active ;  in  the  former,  he  rises  to  fellowship  Avith  God ;  In  tlie  latter,  he 
manifests  this  felloAvship  by  bringing  out  the  divine  image  in  himself  and 
the  outer  Avorld.”  It  is  obvious  that  if  avo  see  light  alone  in  God’s  light, 
true  morality  Avlthout  true  godliness  is  irapossil)le,  Avhatever  modern  atheists 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  system  is  its  classification  of  all 
human  actlvlly  under  tlie  three  rubrics  —  jireservatlon  (.se/mncH),  appro¬ 
priation  (eincigncn),  and  formation  (mould,  hilden).  These  are  the  modes 
of  the  activity  itself,  considered  in  itself ;  each,  of  course,  expresses  itself 
differently,  according  to  the  difference  of  its  objects.  Dr.  AVbittke  ex- 
jiounds  the  matter  as  follows  :  “  As  the  aim  of  all  truly  moral  activity  is 
to  produce  an  agreement  betAveen  tlie  acting  person  and  tlie  moral  object, 
it  stands  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  former  as  its  st.arting-point,  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  latter  as  its  goal.  This  agreement  therefore  may  be 
brought  to  pass  in  tAvo  ways;  cither  hy  appropriation  ov  formation ;  that 
is,  either  by  the  object  being  subordinated  to  the  subject,  or  the  subject 
to  the  object.  But  as  every  form  of  being,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  has  essen¬ 
tial  rights  of  its  OAvn,  it  has  rights  relatively  to  the  activity  of  a  moral 
person  ;  in  other  Avords,  the  right  of  appropriation  or  formation  is  not 
unconditioned,  but  limited  by  the  inherent  rights  of  the  object.  Both 
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modes  of  moral  activity  are  limited,  accordingly,  by  a  third  —  by  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  object  of  activity,  in  other  words,  by 
preservation.  Preservation  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  merely  passive 
relation,  but  Dr.  Wuttke  shows  that  it  implies  action.  It  is  action  in  the 
form  of  self-restraint.  On  the  part  of  governments,  it  is  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  self-government.  Such  a  division  has  obviously  many 
advantages ;  though  we  may  doubt  its  naturalness  or  sufficiency. 

Among  the  necessary  conditions  of  morality,  our  author  adduces  faith 
in  immortality,  and  we  think  justly.  His  remarks  on  the  subject  are 
marked  by  great  warmth  and  point.  Referring  to  the  recognized  duty  of 
man  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  attainment  of  a  great  moral  end,  he  says : 
“  A  world  in  which  the  good  could  only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  being  whose  duty  it  is  to  accomplish  it,  would  be  a 
totally  perverse  world,  and  would  have  no  right  to  impose  moral  duties 
at  all!” 

The  parts  of  the  work  which  have  pleased  us  least  are  those  which  treat 
of  governments  and  subjects ;  for  there  the  author’s  Prussian,  or  rather 
Middle  Age,  absolutistic  ideas  come  into  play. 

We  had  marked  many  other  chapters,  passages,  and  points  for  notice  ; 
but  must  draw  to  a  close.  We  have  been  specially  interested  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  revelation  of  the  divine  ivill  to  man,  and  on  things  allowed 
as  distinguished  from  things  enjoined. 

Dr.  Wuttke’s  work  is  enriched  with  constant  references  to  the  scripture ; 
and  has  besides  an  excellent  table  of  contents  and  index.  AVith  all  its 
faults  it  is  adapted  to  do  goorl  service,  and  is  deserving  the  attentive 
study  of  every  theologian  and  pastor.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  Germany  that 
a  second  edition  of  such  a  book  has  been  called  for  in  so  short  a  time. 

ChristUche  Sittenlehre  (Christian  Ethics).  Von  Dr.  C.  F.  Schmid,  late 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Stuttgart:  G.  G. 
Liescliing;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1861.  —  The  posthumous  work  of  one 
of  the  soundest  theologians  of  Germany ;  a  man  to  whom  such  living  cory¬ 
phaei  as  Dorner  have  lookinl  up  with  profound  respect.  What  we  have 
remarked  above,  and  in  a  previous  number  in  connection  with  Harless’s 
Cliristian  Ethics,  concerning  the  difference  between  Anglo-American 
and  German  methods,  applies  in  the  fullest  sense  to  Dr.  Schmid’s  work. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  and  profoundly  Christian  book.  Here  there  is  no  shilly¬ 
shallying  between  the  natural  reason  and  the  mind  of  the  spirit ;  tlie 
decision  of  the  latter  alone  is  duty,  unconditioned  duty.  “  The  subject  of 
Christian  ethics  is  Christian  truths,  so  far  as  they,  on  the  one  hand,  teacii 
us  what  is  morally  good,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  move  the  will  to  realize 
the  good,  determining  the  mode  and  motives  of  the  realization.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  points  which  never  occur  in  our  ordinary  works  on  moral  philosophy, 
such  as  faith,  regeneration,  repentance,  the  bondage  of  sin,  sanctification, 
VoL.  XXIII.  No.  90.  43 
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Christian  conHi<“t,  and  so  forth,  find  here  a  profound  and  sober  treatment. 
Dr.  Schmid’s  mind  seems  to  liave  been  of  the  heavy  artillery  kind.  His 
book  is  not  lipcht  reading ;  its  outward  crust  is  hard,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
promising;  but  we  can  promise  earnest  readers  sound  and  strong  nutriment 
below.  Like  Wuttke,  he  gives  at  the  beginning  a  brief  histoiy  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics.  Ilis  method  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  last-mentioned 
writer  ;  considerably  more  complieated,  as  it  strikes  us ;  but  the  substance 
is  essentially  the  same.  We  have  now  intrcjduced  to  our  readers  three 
excellent  works  on  this  Important  subject ;  but  scarcely  know  which  to 
commend  most,  for  each  has  its  own  special  excellences  and  defects. 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  11.  II. 
Wrifjht,  M.A.  Dresden,  London,  and  Leipsic.  1864.  —  The  able  and 
industrious  author  of  this  ■w'ork  has  had  two  objects  in  view ;  first  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  a  minute  collation  of  Hebrew  jiss.,  embracing  not 
merely  varieties  in  the  consonants,  but  also  in  the  Masoretic  vowels  and 
accents ;  and  secondly  to  supply  junior  studencs  with  such  assistance  as 
may  be  needful  in  their  early  attempts  to  read  Hebrew.  Scholars  like 
Rbdiger,  Thenius,  Riehm,  Fliigel,  have  borne  such  testimony  to  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  Mr.  Wright  has  executed  the  first  part  of  his  task 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  anything.  AVe  will  only  give  our 
testimony  regarding  the  second  part;  and  we  must  say  that  it  seems  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Tliere  is  enough  help  to  encourage 
an  industrious  student,  and  not  enough  to  spare  him  independent  lalx)r. 
The  hel}),  too,  is  just  of  the  kind  that  one  most  needs  in  commencing 
Hebrew;  l.e.  he  supplements  his  own  explanations  by  exact  references  to 
grammars  (Conant’s  Gesenius  and  Ivalisch).  A  short  specimen  will  best 
illustrate?  our  meaning.  “  Chap.  i.  vs.  1.  "'iT’''..  The  usual  phrase  used  in 
the  commencment  of  a  work,  serving  to  connect  it  with  preceding  limes. 
On  form,  vid.  Ges.  §  74;  rein.  3  e  Kal.  §  i.xvii.  l.>  r.  On  the  impersonal 
use  of  the  ;>d  pers.,  Ges.  §  164.  2;  Kal.  §  101.  1.  On  tlie  i,  vid.  Ges.  §  126, 
b.  2.;  Kal.  ^  95.  1.  "'52‘’3.  On  the  dagh..  Add.  Ges.  §  21.  1 ;  Kal.  §  5.  7.  r. 
On  the  noun,  vid.  Ges.  §  94  2  ;  Kal.  §  xxxii.”  This  is  precisely  the  helj) 
Ave  should  have  Avelcomed  Avhen  a  student.  The  selection  of  Ruth  is  also 
thoroughly  Avlse.  The  mechanical  execution  is  Avhat  one  Avould  expect 
from  a  first-chiss  Leipsic  printing  firm. 

Philosophy  of  Rf.ligion. 

Die  philosophisch-kritischen  Griindsdtze  der  Selbatvoraussetzung  Oder  Rc- 
ligionsphilosophie.  Von  G.  Mehring.  (The  philosophico-critical  principles 
of  the  Presupposition  of  the  self,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.)  Stuttgart : 
Chr.  Reiser;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1864.  —  We  do  not  remember 
CA'er  to  have  opened  a  book  with  so  uncanny  a  title  as  this  of  the  highly 
respected  Prelate  Mehring ;  but  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  its  great 
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substance  is  both  very  interesting  and  very  intelligible.  The  strange 
expression  ‘•‘■presupposition  of  the  self”  is  chosen  purposely  in  order  to 
indicate  the  goal  aimed  at  as  bareli/  as  possible,  that  is,  as  far  as  possible 
without  jx)sitively  affirming  anything  as  to  its  nature.  It  is  obviously  out 
of  the  question  to  give  an  account  here  of  Prelate  IMehring’s  entire  system ; 
we  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  a  summary  of  the  table  of  contents, 
a  description  of  his  point  of  view,  and  reference  to  the  interesting  chapter 
on  miracles.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
devoted  to  the  Presupnosition  of  the  self;  the  second,  to  Revelation  ;  the 
third,  to  the  History  of  Revelation.  In  the  second  part  such  questions  are 
discussed  as  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  inspiration ;  j)rophecy ;  the 
God-man;  miracles;  faith  and  knowledge;  the  scriptures.  In  the  third,  cre¬ 
ation  ;  the  original  state  of  man  ;  providence  ;  the  primal  revelation,  etc ; 
the  fall  and  its  consecjuences  ;  the  method,  work,  and  goal  of  redemption. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  following:  Our  human  se1f\s  not  an  absolute, 
seif-existent  being,  but  finite ;  it  has  become  what  it  is.  This  circumstance 
alone  wnirns  a  thoughtful  mind  to  ask :  IIoiv  has  it  become  what  it  is  ?  What 
is  presupposed  by  its  being,  constitution  ami  activities  ?  We  find  that  this 
self,  this  self-i  onscious  unity,  develops  three  dllferent  modes  of  activity  — 
knowledge,  feeling,  and  volition.  Each  of  these  activities  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  ascertain,  wh<‘ther  it  does  not  })oint  to  something  necessarily  go¬ 
ing  before  itself,  and  what  that  something  is.  Now  each  of  them  actually 
«loes  j)oint  to  a  background ;  but  none  of  the  three  tells  us  what  the  back¬ 
ground  is.  We  may,  indeed,  hastily  say,  the  background  is  God;  but  our 
premises  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion.  AVith  equal  justice  another  might 
say,  what  you  call  God  is,  for  knowledge,  the  category  of  substance  or  the 
eternal  movement  of  thought;  for  feeling,  a  personification  of  our  longing; 
for  volition,  the  snbllmated  idea  of  our  causative  energy.  This  is  the 
course  taken  by  Teugbach. 

Looking  further,  how<*ver,  we  find  these  activities  concentrated  in  a 
centre,  which  we  designate  our  personality.  Tiie  only  satisfactory  pre¬ 
supposition  of  the  human  personality  is  the  personal  God.  Here  is  the 
bridge,  or  the  premise,  we  lacked  before.  AA^e  should  have  been  glad  to 
give  a  view  of  the  cour.se  taken  by  the  .argument  at  this  point,  for  it  is 
marked  by  much  subtilty  and  suggestiveness;  but  we  have  not  space.  To 
our  mind,  it  is  clear  that  the  point  of  departure  selected  by  Prelate  Mehr- 
ing  is  substantially  right ;  though  an  Anglo-Saxon  mind  would  treat  the 
subject  less  abstractly  than  our  author  has  done. 

A  few  words  nowon  the  chapter  on  Miracles:  a  crucible  in  which  a 
Christian  thinker  may,  nay  must.,  at  once  test  every  system  of  religious  phi¬ 
losophy.  Tlie  term  “  miracle  ”  marks  the  relation  in  which  a  particular  fact 
stands  to  an  .already  settled  system  of  knowledge,  usually  empirical.  If 
the  fact  harmoni/e  with  the  system,  it  is  called  natural ;  if  no  place  can  be 
assigned  it,  we  give  it  an  exceptional  position  outside  the  system,  —  we 
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call  it  either  marvellous  or  miraculous.  This  exceptional  position,  how¬ 
ever,  may  in  time  be  exchanged  lor  a  position  in  an  enlarged  system. 
Rationalists  assert  that  all  so-called  miracles  are  destined  to  be  thus 
removed  from  the  one  sphere  to  the  other.  With  regard  to  marvels  this  is 
true;  but  the  question  is:  Whether  a  something  absolutely  new,  something 
in  no  sense  derivable  from  existing  causes  extraneous  to  God,  is  not 
possible.  Dr.  Mehring  affirms  this  possibility,  and  establishes  it  very  cor¬ 
rectly  by  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  personality  in  general,  and  of  the 
primal  person,  God,  in  particular.  One  of  the  essential  features  of  person¬ 
ality  is  the  power  of  beginning  something;  in  other  words,  to  be  a  cause; 
whereas  in  nature  there  are  no  causes  proper.  The  primal  personality 
has  of  course  the  power  of  making  an  absolute  beginning;  and  such  a 
beginning  is  a  miracle  relatively  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  In  short, 
the  question  of  miracles  depends  on  the  question  of  a  living  God. 

With  this  very  scanty,  but  already  too  extended,  notice,  w-e  commend 
Dr.  Mehring’s  book  to  the  discriminating  study  of  all  theologians. 

The  Mosaic  Accouxt  of  Creation  and  Natural  Science. 

Die  Schopfungsgeschiclite  nach  Naturvnsscnschoft  und  Bibel  (Creation 
according  to  Natural  Science  and  the  Bible).  Von  Prof.  F.  W.  Schultz, 
Breslau.  Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865.  2 
Thaler.  —  Prof.  Schultz,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  the  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  written  in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  Ilengs- 
teaberg,  has  hei’e  attempted  a  now  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  science 
and  of  faith.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  follow’ing  main  sections: 
Natural  Science:  I.  Tiie  Bible  In  Relation  to  Natural  Science:  1.  The 
Primal  Creation  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  The  Primal  condition  of  the  Earth;  3. 
The  Formative  Creation  (Gen.  i.  3-Ii.  3).  II.  The  Differences  between 
Natural  Science  and  the  Bible,  and  their  Reconciliation :  1.  The  Principal 
Attenqits  at  Reconciliation  ;  2.  Solution  of  the  Difficulties ;  3.  Scriptural 
Evidence  in  favor  of  the  Position  taken.  III.  The  Bible  and  Natural 
Science  in  relation  specially  to  the  Creation  of  Man  and  to  the  Close  of 
Creation.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a  large  amount  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  clearly  and  interestingly  put,  and  much  suggestive  tliought  and 
argument  are  collected,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  tlic  work  deserves  at¬ 
tention.  We  must  confine  our  notice,  however,  to  one  or  tivo  points  of 
central  import. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  work  is  expressed  In  the  following  words: 
“  Neither  by  rejecting  nor  limiting  the  results  arrived  at  by  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  nor  by  any  mere  mode  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  narrative,  shall  ive 
be  able  to  get  over  the  differences  to  which  we  have  called  attention ;  but 
solely  by  gaining  truer  insight  into  the  entire  nature  of  revelation.”  With 
regard  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  Prof.  Schultz 
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says :  “  The  great  truths  meant  to  be  ineulcated  by  this  account,  to  wit : 
that  the  world  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  that  it  is  not  self-developed, 
but  a  divine  creation ;  that  God  created  it  gradually ;  that  he  brought  the 
single  creatures  into  existence  out  of  general  sub-strata,  in  natural  order 
and  succession ;  that  he  consequently  produced  each  new  creature  on  the 
basis,  and  by  the  help  of  what  went  before ;  and  that  he  brought  every¬ 
thing  to  the  iicvfection  necessary  for  the  existence  and  development  of 
man  —  remain  untouched  by  natural  science.  If  they  are  assailed  at  aU, 
it  is  by  irreligion,  not  by  science”  But  even  the  order  in  which  Genesis 
represents  creation  to  have  taken  place,  Prof.  Schultz  shoAvs,  in  substantial 
agreement  Avith  Hugh  Miller,  to  agree  in  the  main  with  that  Avhich  natural 
science  recognizes.  The  most  important  difficulties  then  remaining,  are 
that  creation  is  described  as  the  Avork  of  a  few  days,  and  as  divided  into 
stadia,  distinct  from,  and  successive  to,  each  other.  These  two  difficulties 
Prof  Schultz  meets  by  the  folloAving  suggestion — not  to  be  identified  AArith 
the  long-day  theory  advocated  by  Hugh  Miller,  M‘Means,  Delitzsch,  and 
others — “We  have  to  do  here,  not  Avith  an  historical  narrative,  whose  facts 
and  circumstances  inqx)se  precise  conditions  of  time  and  circumstance  on 
the  narrator,  but  Avith  a  revealed  picture  of  that  Avhich  could  not  be  viewed 
in  itself  or  by  a  physical  eye,  but  solely  in  its  idea,  that  is,  in* God’s 
thought,  by  the  spiritual  eye.  Noav  if  Ave  can  only  establish  this  one  point, 
that  a  narrative  of  such  a  character  must  represent  things  as  a  single  fact 
and  as  comprised  Avithin  one  day,  because  of  their  inner  unity  in  the  divine 
mind,  AA’hich  in  laaillty  required  for  their  realization  many  facts  and  long 
spaces  of  time,  these  difficulties  aa  IU  surely  be  set  aside  Avithout  sacrificing 
anything  of  the  Bible.”  That  this  may  be  the  case  he  tries  to  show  from 
the  analogy  of  prophecy,  and  by  applying  the  principle  to  the  narrative 
itself  Blit  Ave  must  noAv  close.  Prof.  Schultz’s  idea  is  AV’orthy  of  a  careful 
examination,  especially  as  he  is  himself  a  man  who  thoroughly  values  his 
Bible  ;  but  Avhether  it  offers  a  complete  solution  is  another  question. 

ManetJio:  The  Beginnings  of  our  History  and  Chronology.  By  Dr. 
Anton  Heine.  Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865. — 
Dr.  Heine  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  chronological  statements  of 
^lanetho’s  third  book,  Avhich  w'ere  believed  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  to 
have  been  lost ;  and  claims  therefore  to  have  found  the  key  to  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  results  of  his  deciphering  of  Manetho’s  work 
are  laid  doAvn  in  this  publication.  Among  other  important  features,  it 
jirofesses  to  establish  the  chronology  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  judges,  and 
kings,  and  to  set  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  record  in  the  strongest  light. 
As  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Fallmerajjer,  and 
Dr.  Heine’s  labors  have  been  favorably  noticed  by  him,  we  presume  it 
must  be  accepted  as  able. 
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Christliche  Klange  aus  den  griechischen  und  roniiscJien  Klaasikern 
(Christian  Accords  from  the  Greek  and  Homan  Classics).  Von  Prof.  R. 

Schneider.  Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865. _ 

A  delightful  collection  of  illustrations  and  proofs  of  the  truth  of  such 
passages  as,  “  lie  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good, 
etc  ” ;  “  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  ;  for  in  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ”  ;  “  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  leareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accejited  witli  him.”  The  passages  selected  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Lutheran  Catechism ;  those  from  the  Greek 
c  lassics  are  translated  into  German ;  the  comparison  is  of  course  made 
with  Luther’s  translation.  All  we  need  do  by  way  of  further  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  book,  for  which  we  are  sure  duindreds  of  theologians  have 
longed,  is  to  say  that  it  ends  with  a  detailed  index,  and  is  in  excellent  taste. 
The  following  will  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  the  work. 
Demosthenes  says :  ttus  cctti  vo/aos  evprjfjia  fxev  koI  Swpov  -Setuv,  Every  law 
is  a  discovery  and  gift  of  the  gods.  Ai'istotle  says,  with  Paul :  Trdcrg  SvrjTrj 
fj>v(Tei  ycvop-cvo?  dSetoprjTo^,  arr  avrwv  ruiv  epr^wv  SewpeLTat  6  Seu^,  God 
who  is»  invisible  to  mortal  natui’cs  is  known  by  his  Avorks.  Ideo  difliculter 
ad  sanitatem  pervenimus,  c^uia  nos  aegrotare  nescimus.  —  Seneca.  Ut 
ipsa  mens  se  agnoscat  conjunctamque  cum  divina  mente  se  sentiat,  en  quo 
insatiahili  gaudio  completur.  —  Cicero. 

CiinisTiAx  Evidences. 

Apologetische  Beitrdge  (Apologetic  Contributions).  Von.  Dr.  Fried¬ 
rich  Diisterdieck.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht;  London: 
Asher  and  Co.  1865.  Pi-icc  16  sgr.  —  Dr.  Diisterdieck’s  book  contains 
some  admirable  arguments  in  defense  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ;  but  i-< 
mainly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  inspiration,  in  its  relation  to  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  the  sacred  writers  and  their  real  or  supposed  mistakes.  He 
himself  believes  that  they  did  make  mistakes;  for  example,  the  mistake  of 
expecting  that  Christ’s  second  coming  would  take  place  immediately. 
But  in  allowing  this,  he  deems  himself  not  to  be  in  any  nieasurt^  detracting 
from  their  authority.  lie  says,  on  the  one  hand :  “  I  hold  to  a  vIcav  oi’ 
inspiration  Avhich  admits  of  the  possibility  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writers  —  error  not  merely  in  historical  and  similar  external  mat¬ 
ters,  but  even  in  matters  affecting  <loctrine  ”  (such  as  the  second  com¬ 
ing)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  :  “  /  reject  everg  theorg  of  the  nature  of  the 
scriptures  and  of  the  inspiration  of  its  Avriters  as  false  and  destructive. 
which  is  incompatible  Avith  the  Avords  of  Paul  in  1  Thess.  ii.  13  :  “When  ye 
received  the  word  of  God  Avhich  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God.”  Our  readers  Avill 
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feel,  we  think,  that  we  have  given  them  here  a  hard  problem  to  solve ;  we 
can  only  say,  without  at  all  intending  to  endorse  Dr.  Diisterdiock’s  views, 
that  the  problem  is  worth  solving ;  for  he  is,  what  few  have  been  who 
could  go  so  far,  evidently  animated  by  a  jjrofound  conviction  of  the  un¬ 
speakable  worth  and  absolute  authority  of  tiie  scriptures.  One  other  brief 
extract  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  book.  In  answer  to  an  opponent  who 
may  be  supposed  to  say,  ‘‘  Prove  to  us  that  such  an  inspiration  as  you  refer 
to  actually  exists,”  he  says :  “  There  is  only  one  source  from  which  we 
can  draw  convincing  evidence  of  the  reality,  and  a  clear  notion  of  the 
nature  of  inspiration ;  to  wit,  the  divijiely  inspired  writings  themselves. 
But  this  is  surely  reasoning  in  a  circle !  Certainly  it  is ;  and  we  always 
must  reason  in  a  circle,  when  our  reasoning  relates,  not  to  mere  intel- 
lectual  entities,  t)ut  to  actual  licimj  phenomena.”  To  use  a  homely  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  can  never  [wove  that  sugar  is  sweet  to  a  man  who  will  not  taste  it. 
We  can  most  conscientiously  and  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
book,  even  to  those  who  know  that  they  will  be  unable  to  accept  the 
author’s  view  of  inspiration ;  for  it  contains  very  much  with  which  even 
the  strictest  may  agree,  both  on  this  and  other  (piestions  of  Christianity. 

Thk  Im.maculate  Conception. 

Die  rbmische  Lehre  ron  dcr  tmbejleckten  Empfdngniss  aits  den  Quellen 
dargesteUt  and  aus  Gottes  Wort  iciderlegt  (The  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conc(“ption  exhibited  from  the  original  sources,  and  refuted 
from  Cod’s  word).  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Ed.  Preuss.  Berlin :  Schlawlt.z  ;  Lon¬ 
don:  Aslier  and  Co.  18G5.  —  We  know  of  few  arguments  for  the  necessity 
of  a  mediator  like  tlie  Cod-man,  Christ,  so  forcible  as  the  remarkable,  his¬ 
torical  plienomenon  of  ^lariolatry.  Dr.  Preuss  traces  out  tlie  history  of 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  which  forms 
the  necessary  basis  and  justification  of  the  practice  of  Mariolatry.  His 
w'ork,  though  based  on  many  years’  earel’ul  study  of  the  origlinil  docu¬ 
ments,  Is  remarkably  w’ell-writtcn  —  so  written  that  an  intelligent  reader 
will  scarcely  lay  It  down  if  he  once  properly  begins.  This  is  praise  that 
one  can,  unlbrtunately,  seldom  bestow  on  Cerman  scientific  publications. 
Our  space  will  prevent  us  from  doing  more  than  refer  to  one  very  interesting 
fact  which  he  lirings  to  light ;  that,  though  the  festival  of  the  conception  of 
the  Virgin  was  first  celebrated  in  Lyons,  the  justification  and  firm  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  festival  by  the  aftirmatiou  of  her  immaculate  conception 
proceeded  from  Oxford !  John  Duns  Scotus,  Doctor  subtills,  was  the 
first  formally  to  announce  this  most  anti-Christian  doctrine.  It  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  St.  Bernard  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  opponents.  Dr. 
Preuss’s  book  deserves  to  have  a  very  wide  circulation. 

Commentar  uher  das  neue  Testament  (Commentary  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment).  Von  Dr.  II.  A.  W.  Meyer.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  and  Ru- 
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preclit;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865.  —  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Meyer’s 
Commentary,  which  is  publishing  ^  parts  at  a  considerable  reduction 
from  the  ordinary  price.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  fifty-six  parts  at  10  sgr. 
per  part,  being  thus  cheaper  than  usual  by  one  sixth.  A  subscriber  is  at 
liberty  to  leave  off  at  any  point,  but  must  begin  with  Matthew  unless  he 
should  already  be  in  possession  of  one  or  more  portions.  It  would  be 
needless  for  us  to  say  anything  in  recommendation  of  a  commentary 
now  appearing  in  its  Jrfth  edition,  and  which  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  thorough,  candid,  learned,  and  clear  eommentaries  on 
the  entire  New  Testament  that  Germany  has  produced.  It  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  de  Wette.  The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  theo¬ 
logians  and  clergymen  for  so  materially  facilitating  the  ac(|uisltion  of  this 
important  work. 

Praktische  Auslegung  des  Brief es  an  die.  Colosser  (Practical  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians).  Von  Theopldl  Passnmnf.  Easel : 
Bahnmaler’s  Verlag;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865. — Passavant,  a  highly 
esteemed,  thoughtful  Swiss  clergyman,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  was  the 
author  also  of  practical  expositions  on  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Phillppians.  So  far  as  the  term  “  practical  ”  means  shallow,  or  diffuse,  or 
sermon-crutchy,  it  docs  not  apply  to  this  bo(jk  ;  it  is  rich  in  thought,  in 
the  wisdom  that  comes  of  experience,  in  biblical  reference,  and  in  a])pro- 
priate  exfraets.  Though  not  directly  apologetical,  it  by  no  means  lacks 
hints  of  that  character.  As  in  the  best  sense  a  pi-actical  untblding  of  the 
glorious  substance  of  Paul’s  epistle  ^ve  commend  the  book  to  such  as  may 
be  able  to  read  German. 

Das  Apostolische  Glavhenshekenntniss  fur  die  Gemeinde  erlidrt  (Lec¬ 
tures  or  Sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Creed).  Von  Dekan  Ilirzel^  Canton 
Zurich.  Zurich:  Carl  Meyer;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865.  12  sgr. 

—  Six  solid  apologetic  sermon-lectures  on  fundamental  ])oints  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  frith.  The  following  remark  on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ  will  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  author  :  “  Ilumaji  nature  is 
in  itself  susceptible  of  the  divine  ;  nay  more,  man  is  constituted  truly  man 
by  his  capability  of  a  fellowship  with  God,  such  that  God  himself  can  dwell 
and  live  in  him.  The  very  men  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ  most 
stoutly,  speak  oftenest  of  the  God  in  their  own  breast,  in  their  own  spirit, 
jis  though  he  dwelt  and  lived  in  them  alone.  Now  wl’.ereas  we  are  mere 
individuals,  possessing  liuman  nature  in  a  limited  and  sin-defaced  ibrm, 
Christ  is  the  man  who  represents  human  nature  in  its  entirety  and  umnuti- 
lated  perfection.  How  much  more  then  must  God  be  able  to  dwell  in  and 
be  united  with  Him.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONa 

The  VrcARiOTTs  Sacrifice,  Grounded  m  Principles  of  Universal 

Obligation.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  8vo.  pp.  522.  New  York : 

•Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  186G. 

This  volume  will  probably  be  less  acceptable  to  the  public  than  some 
other  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  volumes  have  been.  It  will  not,  like  some  of  them, 
enlist  in  its  favor  any  particular  school  or  party  of  theologians.  It  docs 
not,  so  much  as  some  of  them,  clcctrily  the  reader  with  the  touches  of  a 
rich  and  fervid  piety.  It  will  not,  so  much  as  some  of  them,  charm  ^  he 
popular  mind  with  brilliant  imagery  and  wealth  of  rhetorical  diction.  We 
detect  in  the  volume  its  author’s  gorgeousness  of  imagination,  but  not  his 
most  captivating  appeals  to  the  fancy  of  the  people.  We  discover  here, 
as  in  his  other  works,  a  genius  which  will  command  admiration ;  but  this 
genius  is  not  combined  with  that  accuracy  of  thought  and  statement  which 
is  more  essential  on  the  subject  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  than  on  any  other. 

One  fault  of  the  volume  is,  that  it  does  not  conform  to  the  common  law 
of  language.  It  so  often  gives  a  new  meaning  to  old  words,  that  we  arc 
in  constant  fear  of  misunderstanding  it.  The  very  title  of  the  book 
suggests  an  illustration  of  what  Ave  mean.  The  term  “vicarious  sacrifice” 
was  never  used  before  as  it  is  used  here.  Dr.  Bushnell  appears  to 
acknowledge  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  in  this  instance  pi’cvcnts  our  mis¬ 
apprehending  him;  but  in  other  instances  he  leaves  us  in  doubt. 

Anotlier  fault  of  the  volume  is,  that  it  does  not  give  a  full  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  doctrines  Avhich  it  opposes.  It  animadverts,  for  example, 
with  some  severity  on  the  theory  of  atonement  as  held  by  Drs.  Edwards, 
Smalley,  GrifTin,  and  others.  “  Christ,  they  conceived,  has  simply  shown 
byh  is  death  the  same  abhorrence  to  sin  that  would  have  been  shown  by 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty”  (pp.  3G5,  .SGG).  But  Dr.  Bushnell  replies: 
“  Abhorrence  to  sin  expresses  almost  nothing  that  would  be  expressed  by 
punishment.  Abhorrence  is  a  word  of  recoil  simply,  and  not  a  Avord  of 
majesty.  There  is  no  enforcement,  no  judicial  vigor  in  it.  I  may  abhor 
Avhat  I  am  only  too  Aveak,  or  too  much  in  the  Avay  of  false  pity,  to  handle 
with  due  severity.  It  does  not  even  require  a  perfect  being  to  abhor  sin, 
especially  In  the  Avicked  forms  of  it,  [Avhat  are,  and  whdt  are  not  the  wicked 
forms  of  sin  ?]  that  is,  to  draAv  back  from  it,  as  being  disgusted  and  shocked 
by  it  ”  (p.  .3G7).  We  object  to  these  and  similar  remarks  of  Dr.  Bushnell, 
because  they  fail  to  exhibit,  justly  and  completely,  the  theory  which  he 
here  impugns,  and  which  Ave  believe  to  be  the  substantial  truth.  The 
theory  is,  that  Go;l  expresses  in  the  atonement  as  fully  a?  in  the  infliction 
VoL.  XXIII.  No.  90.  44 
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of  eternal  punishment,  not  only  his  abhon'cnce  of  sin,  hnt  also  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  pnnisli  the  incorrip;ible  sinner,  his  rejiard  tor  his  Ian',  for  the 
honor  of  his  retributive  justice,  for  lioliness  in  all  its  forms. 

Ur.  Bushnell  adds,  that  the  sutferings  of  Christ  tlo  not  express  God’s 
abhorrence  of  sin;  and  also  that  the  Edwardean  tlieory  tacitly  admits  the 
very  dogma  which  it  was  intended  to  deny,  i.e.  the  strietly  penal  nature 
of  Christ’s  sufferings  (pp.  3G9-371).  On  the  same  ])rineip'!e  he  ought  to 
have  added,  that  the  curse  upon  the  ground,  Gen.  iii.  17.  18,  does  not 
express  God’s  abhorrence  of  sin ;  and  that  if  we  believe  that  it  does,  Ave 
must  believe  that  the  ground  is  literally  punished,  lint  may  not  a  man 
consistently  believe  that  the  present  state  of  the  earth  itself  exhibits  the 
divine  hatred  of  sin,  and  still  deny  that  the  earth  is  actually  sulfering  the 
penalty  which  the  divine  hiAV  threatens  against  sin  V  On  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple,  may  not  a  man  consistently  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
a  manifestation  of  God’s  abhorrence  of  moral  wrong,  and  j-et  are  not  the 
threatened  penalty  of  the  law  ? 

Another  fault  of  this  volume  is,  that  it  insists  on  statements  which  it 
does  not  attempt  to  prove,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  insisU-d  on  without 
proof.  When  he  affirms  that  the  Xcav  England  theory  of  tlie  atonement 
contains  a  latent  admission  that  Christ  was  literally  j)unished,  he  ouglit  to 
have  defined  the  word  “  punishment,”  and  then  adduced  some  reasons  for 
asserting  that  on  this  theory  Christ  suffered  the  legal  penalty  which  had 
been  threatened  against  sinners.  So,  Avhen  he  opposes  the  older  theory 
of  expiation,  he  describes  it  as  involving  the  idea  “  that  the  sacrifice  offered 
softens  God,  or  a.ssuages  the  anger  of  God;  ”  “  it  throAvs  in  bi-fore  God,  or 
the  gods,  some  deprecatory  evil,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Avrath  may  be 
softened  or  a\’orted  by  it  ”  (p.  48G).  Dr.  Bushnell  admits,  that  “  tlic 
advocates  of  Christian  expiation  do  not  define  it  in  the  terms  Avhleh  he 
has  given”  (p.  488).  lie  ought  also  to  admit  that  tl'cy  exjuessly  deny  the 
propriety  of  these  terms.  They  often  disclaim  tlu;  idea  as  liilly  as  Dr. 
Bushnell  disclaims  it.  “And  yet,”  he  says,  “they  do  nua.n,  if  avc  take  their 
whole  mental  content,  something  more  [than  a  bloody  sacrifice],  viz.  just 
what  I  have  described”  (p.  488).  But  is  tliis  their  unilbrm  meaning? 
We  think  that  Dr.  Bushnell  should  have  staled,  Avhat  the  Xcav  England 
divines  have  so  often  affirmed,  that  the  old  theory  of  ex}iiatio!i  contradicts 
itself ;  professedly  it  disdains  the  notion  that  God  is  mutable,  is  soflened, 
is  “  turned  from  Avrath  to  grace,”  but  it  conducts  some  of  its  jirocesses  on 
the  supposition  that  lie  is  literally  pacified,  and  transformed  from  a  state 
of  anger  without  mercy  to  a  state  of  mercy  Avithout  anger.  In  Avhich  of 
its  processes  does  it  tacitly  ascribe  this  change  to  the  divim*  mind  ?  It 
seems  to  us,  that  Dr.  Bushnell  should  have  specified  Avhat  these  processes 
arc,  and  should  have  adduced  proofs  that  the  old  theory  is  inconsistent 
Avith  itself.  It  is  not  exactly  fair  to  charge  the  older  divines  Avith  believing 
that  God  was  made  gracious  by  the  atonement,  for  they  affirm  tliat  they 
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<lo  not  believe  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  exactly  fair  to  affirm,  that 
they  never  conduct  their  reasonings  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  that  God  is 
made  gracious  by  the  atonement,  for  they  do  sometimes  proceed  on  this 
basis.  Still  it  is  of  no  avail  tor  an  author  to  insist  that  this  is  their  latent 
assumption,  unless  he  prove  that  it  is  so  ;  and  Dr.  Bushnell  does  not  give 
us  this  proof  The  Xew  England  divines  do  not  reject  the  old  Calvinism, 
but  they  adopt  its  main  principles,  and  discard  such  of  its  processes  as 
contravene  these  principles,  and  thus  they  frame  a  “  consistent  Calvinism.” 

One  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  volume  is,  that  it  “  confounds 
things  which  are  different.”  An  instance  of  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  dilfereut  kinds  of  obligation  are  confused  one  with  another.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Dr.  Bushnell  really  believes,  yet  he  uses  such  language 
as  makes  the  impression,  that  to  provide  an  atonement  was  the  duty  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  avoid 
injustice ;  that  to  open  a  way  of  salvation  for  sinners  was  obligatory  upon 
God,  in  tlie  same  sense  in  wliich  it  is  obligatory  upon  man  to  avoid  malev¬ 
olence.  If  such  ideas  were  correct,  they  ought  to  be  expressed  with  more 
care,  in  order  to  avoid  the  aspect  of  irreverence.  But  we  think  that  they 
are  incorrect.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  duty  to  avoid  malice 
and  a  duty  to  exercise  grace,  as  also  l)etweeu  the  ol)ligation  of  a  creature 
and  the  obligation  of  a  sovereign  Creator.  We  presume  that  Dr.  Bush¬ 
nell  never  intends,  yet  he  seldom  avoids  the  ajvpearance  of  intending,  to 
reject  the  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  virtues,  perfect  and 
imperfect  obligation.  The  neglect  of  this  distinction  wall  confuse  our  ideas 
of  the  atonement  and  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  God. 

Some  of  the  gravest  mistakes  of  the  volume  are  found  in  its  representa¬ 
tions  of  law,  of  retributive  justice,  and  of  ])unishment.  But  within  the 
limits  of  a  book-notice  we  cannot  tliirly  describe  Dr.  Bushnell’s  views  of 
these  topics.  It  is  too  easy,  as  it  is  too  common,  to  misrepresent  them. 
An  Article  u})On  them,  whi(di  was  intended  for  the  present  number  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  we  hope  to  insert  at  a  future  time.  Meanwhile  -we 
must  add,  that  although  the  author  does  not  manifest  in  some  parts  of  the 
volume  his  usual  originality  of  mind,  yet  he  has  developed  an  uncommon 
degree  of  independence  on  the  topics  last  named.  We  wish  that  he  had 
devoted  as  much  freshness  of  thought  to  the  defence  as  he  has  devoted  to 
the  subversion  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Avere  substituted 
for  the  punishment  of  sinners. 

Essays  ox  the  Supeuxatuual  OniGix  of  Christianity,  with 
special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Renan,  Strauss,  and  the  Tubingen 
School.  By  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Yale  College.  8vo.  pp.  586.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  and 
Co.  1866. 

These  essays  are  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style.  They  are  under¬ 
stood  at  once,  an<l  are  precise  as  well  as  perspicuous.  They  embody  the 
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results  of  careful  reading,  as  well  as  of  discriminating  thought.  They  are 
suggestive  and  timely.  So  much  has  been  said  of  German  scepticism,  that 
we  have  long  needed  an  intelligible  exhibition  of  its  processes.  Professor 
Fisher  has  described  them  candidly.  He  has  thus  illustrated  the  massive¬ 
ness  of  the  argument  for  historical  Christianity.  We  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with  his  second  Essay,  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  with  his  third,  on  the  Recent  Discussions  upon  the  Origin  of  the 
First  Three  Gospels,  with  his  fourth,  fifth,  and  tenth,  on  various  theories 
of  Baur,  and  with  his  sixth  and  seventh,  on  the  Mythical  Theory  of  Strauss, 
and  the  Re-statement  of  this  Theory.  We  have  been  less  satisfied  with  his 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  Essays.  Still,  we  regard  the  whole  woi  k  as  a 
highly  important  contribution  to  our  theological  literature,  and  an  honor 
to  the  American  press. 

Personal  Reminiscences  op  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner 
Spring,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Vol.  I.  pp.  348.  Vol.  II.  pp.  293.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
.  ner  and  Co.  1866. 

We  do  not  object  to  this  work  as  egotistical ;  a  volume  of  personal  rem¬ 
iniscences  must  introduce  the  personal  history  of  the  author,  and  if  he 
attemjits  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  egotism  he  falls  into  the  worse  fault 
of  affectation.  We  do  not  coincide  with  Dr.  Spring  in  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  ;  we  think  that  he  has  misjudged  some  movements  and  some  men  ; 
still,  even  these  errors  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  whlcli  he  has 
lived,  and  are  thus  of  some  historical  importance.  We  think  that  he  has 
established  several  facts  which  have  been  doubted  heretofore,  and  has 
answered  some  (piestions  which  need  not  be  asked  hereafter.  T!ie  passages 
relating  to  his  early  life,  his  parents,  his  early  theological  friends,  the 
Andover  Seminary,  the  American  Bible  Society,  are  of  permanent  value. 

The  Works  of  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.,  formerly  Vice-President  and 
President  elect  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and  late  President  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Edited  by  Le  Roy  J.  Halsey, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest.  With 
Introductory  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Label’s,  by  the  Editor.  In  three 
vols.,  8vo.  pp.  648,  720,  731.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Llpplncott  and 
Co.  1866. 

These  volumes  are  beautifully  printed.  They  embody  the  results  of 
long-continued  thought  and  of  multifarious  reading.  They  are  monuments 
of  the  industry  of  their  author.  They  will  be  of  permanent  historical 
value,  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  education  in  our  country. 

Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor.  12mo.  pp.  395.  Andover: 
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Warren  F.  Draper ;  Boston :  Gould  and  Lineoln ;  New  York :  Hurd 
and  Houghton ;  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English,  and  Co. ;  Cincinnati. 
Geo.  S.  Blanchard  and  Co.  1866. 

“  Tiie  6rst  edition  of  these  lectures  was  published  twenty  years  ago.” 

“  They  have  been  entirely  re-written,  and  several  of  them  have  received 
important  modifications.”  They  are  composed  in  a  perspicuous  style,  and 
abound  with  wise  and  pertinent  counsels.  Dr.  Pond  has  many  rare  quali¬ 
fications  for  an  adviser  in  the  department  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  has 
embodied  in  the  jiresent  volume  the  results  of  a  large  experience  in  the 
practical  duties  of  the  ministry.  All,  especially  youthful  pastors,  can 
derive  much  profit  from  these  carefully  elaborated  lectures. 

A  Critic-4l  axd  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis  ;  with  a  new  Translation.  By  J.  G.  Murphy,  D.D.,  T.  C.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  New 
York  City.  8vo.  pp.  535.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper;  Boston: 
Gould  and  Lincoln ;  New  York  :  Hurd  and  Houghton ;  Philadelphia : 
Smith,  English,  and  Co;  Cincinnati :  Geo.  S.  Blanchard  and  Co.  1866. 

“  Dr.  Murphy  was  born  in  1808,  in  the  village  of  Comber,  County  Down,  \ 
about  seven  miles  from  Belfast,  Ireland.”  “  In  1836  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  and  after  a  pastorate  of  five 
years  wjis  apjminted  Head-Master  of  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  at 
Belfast.  In  1847  he  entered  on  his  present  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Assembly’s  College  at  Belfast.  He  has  published  a  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar,  has  translated  Kell’s  Commentary  on  Kings,  and  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  a  Commentary  on  Exodus  (Dr.  Thompson’s  preface,  pp.  xi,  xil). 
Dr.  Murphy  has  prefixed  a  valuable  preface  and  introduction  to  his 
Commentary,  has  given  a  new  translation  of  Genesis,  and  “  the  Commen¬ 
tary  is  the  complement  of  the  translation.  It  is  crltieal  and  exegetical ; 
Imt,  so  far  as  these  qualities  are  distinct,  much  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  latter  ”  (Autlior’s  Preface,  p.  xv).  Dr.  Murphy’s  style  is 
perspicuous ;  his  arrangement  orderly ;  his  treatment  of  his  theme  judi¬ 
cious.  While  we  do  not  find  in  his  work  that  mass  of  learning  which 
distinguishes  the  German  commentaries,  we  are  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
embarrassed  by  that  excess  of  quotation  which  sometimes  disfigures  these 
commentaries.  Although  we  are  not  satisfied  with  all  of  Dr.  Murphy’s 
conclusions,  yet  we  think  that  he  gives  to  an  English  reader  a  clearer 
view  of  the  book  of  Genesis  than  has  been  given  by  any  other  commenta¬ 
tor  who  has  written  in  the  English  language.  The  work  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  stu«Ue«l  by  intelligent  laymen,  as  well  as  clergymen.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  intelligence  and  caution  with  which  Dr.  Murphy  pursues 
his  inquiries  is  given  in  §  XI.  pp.  85-94. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
berg.  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German. 
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Vol.  n.  8vo.  pp.  541.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clai'k  ;  London :  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Adams,  and  Co. ;  Dublin  :  John  Robertson  and  Co.  1865. 

In  this  volume  the  characteristics  of  Prof.  IIeng.stciiborg  arc  conspicuous ; 
his  ingenuity  and  acutene.ss,  his  immense  learning,  his  resolute  and  persist¬ 
ent  spirit.  We  are  often  surprised  at  the  power  with  which  he  seizes  upon 
the  minutest  incidents,  and  groups  them  so  as  to  sustain  his  on  n  theories. 
Many  of  these  theories  will  stand  of  themselves,  but  some  of  them  need 
his  skill  in  marshalling  the  slightest  intimations  which  may  help  to  bear 
them  up.  His  opinions  are  defended  ■with  so  much  vigor,  that  they  must 
command  attention  when  they  do  not  enforce  assent. 

The  Centexauy  of  Ameuicax  Methodism  :  A  Sketch  of  its  History, 
Theology,  Practical  System,  and  Success.  Prepared  by  ordei-  of  tin* 
Centenary  Committee  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist, 
Episcopal  Church.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  With  a  Statement  of  the 
Plan  of  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  1806,  by  John  AbClintock,  D.D. 
16mo.  pp.  287.  New  York  :  Carlton  and  Porter.  1806. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  and  will  be  made,  during  the  ju’csent  year, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Methodist  church  arc  truly  sublime.  Tiie 
present  volume  is  intended  and  well  adapted  to  aid  these  efforts.  It  fas¬ 
cinates  the  reader.  ItVjuickens  his  personal  interest  in  the  gi’cat  and  good 
men  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Methodism.  Dr.  Stevens 
aptly  remarks  :  “  There  is  much  that  is  heroic  and  even  romantic  ”  in  this 
history.  Tlie  progress  of  the  Methodist  church  has  been  so  astonishing 
as  to  become,  of  itself,  a  strong  argument  for  tlie  church.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  French  proverb  is  verified :  “There  is  noihing  which  succeerls 
with  the  world  like  a  success.” 

The  Women  of  IMethodism  :  Its  three  Foundresses,  Susanna  Wesley, 
the  Countess  of  Huntington,  and  Bar])ara  Ileck  ;  with  Sketches  of  their 
Female  Associates  and  Successors  in  the  early  History  of  the  Denomi¬ 
nation.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  A  Centenary  Offering  to  the  Women 
of  American  Methodism,  from  the  American  Methodist  Ladie.s’  Centen¬ 
ary  Association.  16mo.  pp.  .304.  Ncav  York :  Carlton  and  Porter.  1866. 
In  its  sketches  of  the  “  elect  ladies”  of  Methodism,  in  its  portraitures  of 
earnest  and  ardent  piety,  this  volume  is  fitted  to  engage  the  interest  of 
every  deyout  reader.  Dr.  Stevens,  as  in  his  other  historical  works,  so  in 
this,  has  rendered  a  service,  not  only  to  the  great  denomination  with 
which  he  is  connected,  but  also  to  all  other  denominations  “  that  have 
obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us.” 

An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  and  of 
the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By 
John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  Boston  :  William  Y.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  done  the  American  literary  world  a  service  by  repub- 
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lishing,  in  very  convenient  and  attractive  form,  this  latest  considerable 
work  of  Ml’.  Mill,  and  Ibllowing  it  with  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  the 
same  author,  in  which  various  (juestions  of  social  and  political  philosophy 
are  ably  discussed.  John  Stuart  Mill  is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  phi¬ 
losopher  and  writer,  James  Mill,  lie  was  born  in  180G,  and  was  educated 
mainly  by  his  father.  lie  early  gave  jn-ouiise  of  ability,  and  in  1827 
edited  Jeremy  IJentham’s  “  llationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,”  which  lu^ 
supplied  Avith  notes  and  supplementary  chapters.  Writing  freely  for  the 
reviews,  he  first  became  Avidt‘ly  known  as  an  independent  thinker  by  his 
System  of  Logic,  jmblished  in  1843.  In  1848  he  published  his  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  lie  has  since  published  a  work  on  Liberty,  and 
another  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  Philosophy  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  sensationalists,  denying  the  existence  of  o  priori  truths,  affirming 
that  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena,  and  is  derived  solely  from  ex¬ 
perience.  lie  maintains  that  Ave  have  no  knoAvIedge  of  things,  but  only 
of  “  impressions  produced  in  our  consciousness.”  IMatter  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  possil)ility  of  sensation  ;  “  Matter  may  be  defined  a  permanent  possi¬ 
bility  of  sensation  ”  (I.  243).  Mind  is  only  a  permanent  j)osslbllity  of 
feeling:  “If  I  am  asked  whether  I  believe  in  matter,  I  ask  Avhether  the 
questioner  accepts  this  definition  of  it.  If  ho  does,  1  believe  in  matter, 
and  so  do  all  Berkeleians.”  Truths  Avhich  most  philosophers  consider  as 
necessary  and  absolute  are  in  his  view  contingent,  the  result  of  experience 
and  association.  The  axioms  of  mathematics  and  morals  are  mere  gene¬ 
ralizations,  and  may  be  hereafter  reversed.  Tliere  is  in  them  no  element 
of  necessity. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Mill  Avith  respect  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  that  of 
intense  and  almost  universal  antagonism.  He  sees  in  him  little  that  is 
philosophically  good  or  praiscAvorthy.  On  almost  eveu-y  point  he  disagrees 
Avith  the  Scottish  philosojdier ;  and  Avhere  he  accepts  his  conclusions  it  is 
only  to  shoAV  that  though  true  they  are  inconseciuent,  or  half  truths,  or 
sustained  on  no  good  foundation,  or  better  harmonize  Avith  other  theories. 
The  ])oints  Avhich  he  examines  are  :  Tiie  relativity  of  human  knoAvledge, 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  belief  in  an  external  Avorld,  the  law  of  inseparable  association,  the 
doctrine  of  unconscious  mental  modifications,  and  the  theory  of  causation. 
Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  topics  included  under  the  head  of  Logic,  and 
then  considers  Hamilton’s  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  freedom  of  the 
Avill,  and  the  study  of  the  mathematics. 

In  this  investigation  iMr.  Mill  is  clear,  vigorous,  earnest,  and  goes  directly 
to  the  point.  He  avoids  no  difficulties,  but  marches  squarely  up  to  the 
apparently  impregnable  and  unassailable  points  of  his  antagonist.  But 
then  he  is  sometimes  unfair,  superficial,  and  inconclusive.  We  are  espe¬ 
cially  glad  of  this  book,  because  it  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
“  experiential  ”  philosophy.  There  is  no  living  writer  on  that  side  of  the 


